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PR EFAOC EK 


Detiver this book tothe world with all the diffidence 
and anxiety natural to an Author on publifhing his 
firft performance. ‘The time I have employed, and 
the pains I have taken, in order to render it worthy of 
the public approbation, it is, perhaps, prudent to con- 
ceal, till it be known whether that approbation fhall 
ever be beftowed upon it. 


Bur as I have departed, in many inflances, from 
former Hiftorians, as I have placed facts in a different 
light, and have drawn charaéters with new colours, I 
ought to account for this conduct to my readers; and 
to produce the evidence, on which, at the diftance of 
two centuries, I prefume to contradic the teftimony of 
lef remote, or even of cotemporary Hiftorians. 


Tue tranfactions in Mary’s reign gave rife to two 
parties, which were animated againft each other with 
the fierceft political hatred, embittered by religious zeal. 
Each of thefe produced Hiftorians of confiderable merit, 
who adopted all their fentiments, and defended all their 
actions. ‘Truth was not the fole object of thefe Authors 
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Blinded by prejudices, and heated by the part which 
they themfelves had acted in the {cenes they defcribe, 
they wrote an apology for a faction, rather than the hif 
tory of their country. Succeeding Hiftorians have fol- 
lowed thefe guides almoft implicitly, and have repeated 
their errors and mifreprefentations. But as the fame 
paffions which inflamed parties in that age have defcend 
ed to their pofterity; as almoft every event in Mary's 
reign has become the object of doubt or of difpute; the 
eager {pirit of controverfy foon difcovered, that without 
fome evidence more authentic and more impartial than 
that of Hiftorians, none of the points in queftic.: could 
be decided with certainty Records have therefore been 
fearched, original papers. have been produced, and public 
archives, as well as the repofitories of private men, have 
been ranfacked by the zeal and curiofity of writers of 
different parties. The attention of Cecil to colle& what 
ever related to that period, in which he acted fo con 
{picuous a part, hath provided fuch an immenfe ftore 
of original papers for illuftrating this part of the Englifh 
and Scottifh hiftory, as are almoft fufficient to fatisfy the 
utmoft avidity of an Antiquarian. Sir Robert Cotton 
(whofe library is now the property of the public) made 
great and valuable additions to Cecil's collection; and 
5 from 
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from this magazine, Digges, the compilers of the Cab- 
bala, Anderfon, Keith, Haynes, Forbes, have drawn moft 
of the papers which they have printed. No Hiftory 
of Scotland, that merits any degree of attention, has ap- 
peared fince thefe collections were publifhed. By con- 
fulting them, I have been enabled, in many inftances 
to correct the inaccuracies of former Hiftorians, to avoid 
their miftakes, and to detect their mifreprefentations. 


Bur many important papers have efcaped the notice 
of thofe induftrious Collectors, and after all they have 
produced to light, much ftill remained in darknefs, un 
obferved or unpublifhed. It was my duty to fearch for 
thefe, and I found this unpleafant tafk attended with 
confiderable utility. 


Tue Library of the honourable faculty of Advocates 
at Edinburgh, contains not only a large collection of 
original papers relating to the affairs of Scotland, but 
copies of others no leſs curious, which have been pre 
ferved by Sir Robert Cotton, or are extant in the public 
ofhces in England. Of all thefe, the Curators of that 
Library were pleafed to allow me the perufal. 


Titoucu 
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Trovcu the Britifh Mufeum be not yet open to 
the public, Dr. Birch, whofe obliging difpofition is well 
known, procured me accefs to that noble collection, 
which is worthy the magnificence of a great and polifhed 
nation. 


PRE 


Tuat vaft and curious collection of papers relating 
to the reign of Elizabeth, which was made by Dr. For- 
bes, and of which he publifhed only two Volumes, hav- 
ing been purchafed, fince his death, by the Lord Vif 
count Royfton, his Lordfhip was fo good as to allo% me 
the ufe of fourteen Volumes in Quarto, contain‘g that 
part of them which is connected with my fubject. 


Sir Alexander Dick communicated to me a very va- 
luable collection of original papers, in two large Vo- 
lumes. They relate chiefly to the reign of James. 
Many of them are marked with Archbilhop Spot{wood’s 
hand; and it appears from feveral paflages in his hiftory, 
that he had perufed them with great attention. 


Mr. Calderwood, an eminent Prefbyterian Clergyman 
of the laft century, compiled an Hiftory of Scotland from 
the beginning of the reign of James V. to the death of 
James VI. in fix large Volumes; wherein he has in- 
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ferted many papers of confequence, which are no where 
elle to be found. A copy of this hiftory, whith’ {till 
temains in manutcript, in the poffeffion of the Church of 
Scotland, was put into my hands by my worthy friend, 
the Keverend Mr. George Withart, principal Clerk of 
the Church. 


81r David Dalrymple not only communicated to me 
the papers which he has collected relating to Gowrie’s 
con{piracy ; but by explaining to me his fentiments with 
regard to that problematical paflape in the Scottith hif- 
tory, h.s enabled me to place that tranfaGion in a light 
‘which difpells much of the darknefs and confufion in 
which it has been hitherto involved. 


Mr. Goodall, though he knew my fentiments with 
regard to the conduét and charaéter of Queen Mary to 
be extremely different from his own, communicated to 
me a Volume of manufcripts in his poffeflion, which con- 
tains a great number of valuable papers copied from the 
originals in the Cottonian Library and Paper Office, by 
the late Reverend Mr, Crawford, Regius Profeflor of 
Church Hiftory in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. I like- 
wife received from him the original Regifter of letters 
kept by the Regent Lennox during his adminiftration. 

I HAVR 
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I nave confulted all thefe papers, as far as I thought 
they could be of any ufe towards illuftrating that period 
of which 1 write the hiftory. With what fuccefs I have 
employed them to confirm what was already known, to 
afcertain what was dubious, or to determine what was 
contraverted, the public muft judge. 


I wicut eafily have drawn, from the different repofi- 
tories, to which I had accefs, as many papers as would 
have rendered my Appendix equal in fize to the moft 
bulky collection of my predeceffors. But I have fatisfied 
myfelf with publithing a few of the moft curioy4s among 
them, to which I found it neceflary to appeal as vouch- 
ers for my own veracity.. None of thefe, as far as I 
can recollect, ever appeared in any former collection. 


I nave added to the Appendix a Critical Differta- 
tion concerning the murder of King Henry, and the ge- 
nuinene/s of the Queen's letters to Bothwell. The fa&s 
and obfervations which relate to Mary's letters, I owe 
to my friend Mr. John Davidfon, one of the Clerks to 
the Signet, who hath examined this point with his ufual 
acutenefs and induftry. 
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Containing a review of the Scor tisu Hiftory previous 
to the Death of James V. 


HE firft ages of the Scottith hiftory are dark and fabulous. 
Nations, as well as men, arrive at maturity by degrees, 
and the events, which happened during their infancy or 

early youth, cannot be recollected, and deferve not to be remem- 
bered. The grofs ignorance, which anciently covered all the North 
of Europe, the continual migrations of its inhabitants, and the fre- 
quent and deftructive revolutions which thefe occafioned, render 
it impofflible to give any authentic account of the origin of the 
different kingdoms now cftablithed there. Every thing beyond 
that fhort period, to which well attefled annals reach, is obfcure; 
an immenfe fpace is left for invention to occupy ; each nation, with 


ą vanity infeparable from human nature, hath filled that void with 
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THE HISTORY 


events calculated to difplay its own antiquity, and luftre. And 
hiftory, which ought to record truth and to teach wifdom, often 
fets out with retailing fi€lions and abfurditics. 


THE Seots carry their pretenfions to antiquity as high as any of 
their neighbours. Relying upon uncertain legends, and the tradi 
tions of their bards, ftill more uncertain, they reckon up a feries of 
kings feveral ages before the birth of Chrift; and give a particular 
detail of the occurrences, which happened in their reigns. But 
with regard to the Scots, as well as the other northern nations, we 
receive the earlicit accounts on which we can depend, not from 
their own, but from the Roman authors. When the Romans, 
under Agricola, firft carried their arms into the northern parts of 
Britain, they found it poffefled’ by the Caledonians, a fierce and 
warlike people ; and having repulfed, rather than conquered them, 
they erected a ftrong wall between the friths of Forth and Clyde, 
and there fixed the boundaries of their empire. Adrian, on account 
of the difficulty of defending fuch a diftant frontier, contracted the 
limits of the Roman province in Britain, by building a fecond wall, 
which ran between Newcaftle and Carlile. The ambition of fuc- 
ceeding Emperors endeavoured to recover what Adrian had aban- 
doned; and the country between the two walls was alternately 
under the dominion of the Romans, and the Caledonians. About 
the beginning of the fifth century, the inroads of the Goths and 
other Barbarians obliged the Romans, in order to defend the centre 
of their empire, to recal thofe legions which guarded the frontier 
provinces; and at that time they quitted all their conquefts in 
Britain. 

Tuer long refidence in the ifland had pglithed, in fome degree, 


the rude inhabitants, and the Britains were indebted to their inter- 
courte 
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courfe with the Romans, for the art of writing, and the ufe of 
numbers, without which it is impoflible long to preferve the 
memory of paft events. 


NORTH Britain was, by their retreat, left under the domi- 
“mion of the Scots and Picts. The former, who are not mentioned 
by any Roman author, before the end of the fourth century, were 
probably a colony of the Celtæ or Gauls; their affinity to whom 
appears from their language, their manners, and religious rites} 
circumftances more decifive, with regard to the origin of nations, 
than either fabulous traditions, or the tales of ill-informed, and 
credulous Annalifts, The Scots, if we may believe the common 
accounts, fettled at firft in Ireland; and, extending themfelves by 
degrees, landed at laft on the coafts oppofite to that ifland, and 
fixed their Mabitations there, Fierce and bloody wars were, during 
feveral ages, carried on between them, and the Pi&s. At length, 
Kenneth II. the fixty-ninth King of the Scots (according to theirown 
fabulous authors) obtained a complete victory over the Picts, and 
united, under one monarchy, the whole country, from the wall of 
Adrian, to the northern ocean. And his kingdom became known 
by its prefent name, which it derived from a people who at firit 
fettled there as ftrangers, and remained long obſeure and inconſi- 


derable, 


From this period the hiftory of Scotland would merit fome 
attention, were it accompanied with any certainty. But as our 
remote antiquities are involved in the fame darknefs with thofe of 
other nations, a calamity peculiar to ourfelves has thrown almoft an 
equal obfcurity over our more recent tranfactions. ‘This was occa= 
fioned by the malicious policy of Edward I. of England. Towards 
the end cf the thirteenth century, this monarch called in queftion 
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Boox I. the independence of Scotland; pretending that that kingdom was 
held as a fief of the crown of England, and fubjected to all the 
conditions of a feudal tenure. In order to eftablith his claim, he 
feized the public archives, he ranfacked churches and monatteries, , 
and getting poffeffion, by force, or fraud, of many hiftorical monu- 
ments, which tended to prove the antiquity or freedom of the king-* 
dom, he carried fome of them into England, and commanded the 
refttobe burned*. An univerfal oblivion of paft tranfaG@ions might 
have been the effect of this fatal event, but fome imperfect Chro- 
nicles had efcaped the rage of Edward ; foreign writers had recorded 
fome important faéts relating to Scotland; and the tradition con- 
cerning recent occurrences were frefh and worthy of credit. Thefe 
broken fragments, John de Fordun, who lived im the fourteenth 
century, collected with a pious induftry, and from them picked 
eut materials, which he formed into a regtlar hiftory.“ His work. 
was received by his countrymen with applaufe ; and, as no recourfe. 
could be had to more ancient records, it fupplied the place of the 
authentic annals of the kingdom. It was copied in many mona~ 
fteries, and the thread of the narrative was continued, by different: 
monks, through the fubfequertt reigns. In the beginning of the. 
fixteenth century, John Major and Heor-Boethius.publithed their. ` 
hiflories of Scotland, the former a fuccinét and dry writer, the lat- 
tcracopious and florid one, and both equally credulous. Not many. 
vears after, Buchanan undertook the fame work; and if his accu- 
racy and impartiality had been, in any degrec, equalto the elegance 
of his tafte, and to the purity and vigour of his ftyle, his hiftory: 
might be placed on a level with the moft admired compofitions of 
the ancients. But, inflead of rejeGing the improbable tales of. 
Chronicle writers, he was at the utmoft pains to adorn them; and 
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hath clothed with all the beauties and graces of fiction, thofe le- 
gends, which formerly had only its wildnefs and extravagance. 


_ Tue hiftory of Scotland may properly be divided into four 
periods. The firft reaches from the origin of the monarchy, to 
‘the. reign of Kenneth Il. The fecond, from Kenneth's conquelt of 
the Picts, to the death of Alexander III. The third extends to 
the death of. James V. The laft, from thence to the acceflion cf 
James VI. to the crown of England. 


THE firft period is the region of pure fable and conjecture, and 
ought to be totally neglected, or be abandoned to the induftry 
and credulity of antiquaries. ‘Truth begins to dawn in the fecond 
period, with a light, feeble at firft, but.gradually increafing; and 
the events, which then happened, may be flightly touched, but 
merit no particular or laborious enquiry. In the third period, the 
hiftory of Scotland, chiefly by means of records preferved in Eng- 
land, becomes more authentic: not only are events related, but 
their caufes and effeéts explaincd; the characters of the aétors are 
difplayed; the manners of the age defcribed; the revoluticns in 
the conftitution pointed out: and here every Scotfinan fhould be- 
gin not to read only, but to fludy the hiftory of his country. 
During the fourth period, the affairs of Scotland were fo mingled 
with thofe of other nations, its fituation in the political fate of 
Europe was fo important, its influence on the operations of the 
neighbouring kingdoms was fo viſible, that its hiftory becomes an 
object of attention to foreigners; aad withcut fome knowledge of 
the various and extraordinary revolutions which happened there, 
they cannot form a juft notion cither of the moſt Muftrious events. 
oof the characters cf the moft dillinguithed perfunages, in the 
fixtcenth century. 
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Tue following hiftory is confined to the laft of thefe periods : 
To give a view of the political ftate of the kingdom, during that 
which immediately preceded it, is the defign of this preliminary 
Book. The imperfect knowledge which ftrangers have of the 
affairs of Scotland, and the prejudices Scotfmen themfelves have 
imbibed with regard to the various revolutions iñ the government 
of their country, render fuch an introdu€tion equally neceffary to 
both. 


THE peried from the death of Alexander III. to the death of 
James V. contajns upwards of two centuries and an half, from 
the year 1286, tothe year 1542. 


IT opens with the famous controverfy concerning the ind@pen- 
dence of Scotland. Before the union of the two kingdoms, this was 
a queftion of much importance. If the one Crown had béen confi- 
dered not as imperial and independent, but as feudatory to the 
other, a treaty of union could not have been concluded on equal 
terms, and every advantage which the dependent kingdom pro- 
cured, muft have been efteemed the conceffion of a Sovereign to 
his vaflal. Accordingly, about the beginning of the prefent cen- 
tury, and while a treaty of union between the two kingdoms was 
on foot, this controverfy was agitated with all the heat, which 
national animofities naturally infpire. What was then a ſubject 
of ferious concern, the union of the two kingdoms hath rendered 
a matter of mere curiofity. But though the objeéts, which at that 
time warmed and interefted both nations, exift no longer, a queftion, 
which appeared fo momentous to our anceftors, cannot be altoge- 
ther indifferent*or uninftructive to us. 


Som E of the northern countics of England were early inthe hands 
of the Scottifh kings, who, as far back as the feudal cuftoms can be 
6 traced, 
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traced, held thefe poffeffions of the Kings of England, and did ho- Boox L. 
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mage to them on that account. This homage, due only for the ter- 
sitorics which they held in England, was in no wife derogatory from 
their royal dignity. Nothing is more fuitable to feudal ideas, than 
that the fame perfon fhould be botha Lord and a Vaſſal, indepen- 
dent in one capacity, and dependent in another*. The Crown of 
England was without doubt imperial and independent, though the 
Princes who wrote it were, for many ages, the vaflals of the Kings 
of France; and, in confequence of their poffeffions in that kingdom, 
bound to perform all the fervices which a feudal Sovereign has a 
title to exact. The fame was the condition of the Monarchs of Scot- 
land; free and independent as Kings, but, as poffeffing Englith ter- 
ritories, vaflals to the King of England. The Englifh Monarchs, 
fatished with their legal and uncontroverted rights, were neither 
capable, nor had any thoughts of ufurping more. England, when 
conquered by the Saxons, being divided by them into many {mall 
kingdoms, was in no condition to extend its dominion over Scot- 
land, united at that time under one Monarch. And though thefe 
petty principalities were gradually formed into one kingdom, the 
reigning princes expofed to continual invafions of the Danes, and 
often fubjected to the yoke of thofe formidable pirates, feldom turned 
their arms towards Scotland, and were utterly incapable of eftablifh- 


© Avery fingular proof of this occurs in the French hiftory. Arpin fold the 
vicompté of the city Bourges to Philip I. who did homage to the Count of Sancerre 
for a part of thefe lands, which held ot that Nobleman, A. D. 1100. I believe that 
no example, of a King’s doing homage to one of his own fubjeéts, is to be met with 
in the hiftorics either of England or Scotland, Philip le Bel abolifhed this practice 
in France, A. D. 1302. Henaut Abregé Chrincl. Somewhat fimilar to this, is a 
charter of the Abbot of Mclrofs, A. D. 1535, conftituting James V. the Bailiff or 
Steward of that Abbey, vetting in him all the powers which pertained to that office, 
and requiring him to be anfwerable to the Abbot for his exercile of the fame. 
Archiv, publ. Edin. 
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Book I. ing new rights in that country. The firft Kings of the Norman 
race, bufied with introducing their own laws and manners into the 
kingdom which they had conquered, or with maintaining themfelves 
on the throne which fome of them poffeffed by a very dubious title, 
avere as little folicitous to acquire new authority, or to form new 
pretenfions in Scotland. An unexpected calamity that befel one of 
the Scottith Kings firft encouraged the Englith to think of bringing 
his’ kingdom under dependence. William King of Scotland being 
taken prifoner at Alnwick, Henry II. as ‘the price of his liberty, not 
only extorted from him an exorbitant ranfom, and a promife to 
furrender the places of greateft flrength in his dominions, but 
compelled him to do homage for his whole kingdom. Richard I. a 
generous Prince, folemnly renounced this claim of homage, and 
abfolved William from the hard conditions which Henry had im- 
pofed. Upon the death of Alexander III. near a century after, 
Edward I. availing himfelf of the fituation of affairs in Scotland, 
acquired an influence in that kingdom, which no Englifh Monarch 
before him ever poffeffed, and imitating the interefted policy of 
Henry, rather than the magnanimity of Richard, revived the claim 
of fovergignty to which the former had pretended, 


— z MARGARET of Norway, Grandaughter to Alexander, and heir 
Jiolexamined. to his Crown, did not long furvive him. The right of fucceffion 
belonged to the defcendants of David Earl of Huntington, third 
fon of King David I. Among theſe, Robert Bruce, and John Baliol, 
two illuftrious competitors for the Crown, appeared. Bruce was 
the fon of Ifabel Earl David’s fecond daughter; Baliol, the grand- 
fon of Margaret theeldeftdaughter. According to the rules of fuc- 
ceffion which are now eftablithed, the right of Baliol was preferable, 
and notwithfanding Bruce’s plea, of being nearer in blood to Earl 
David, Baliol’s chim, as the reprefentative of his mother and grand- 


8 mother, 
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mother would be deemed inconteftible. Burt, in that age, the or- 
der. of fucceffion was not afcertained with the fame precifion. The 
queftion appeared to be no lels intricate, than it was important. And 
though the prejudices of the people, and perhaps the laws of the 
kingdom, favoured Bruce, each of the rivals was fupported by a pow- 
erful fattion. Arms alone, it was feared, muft determine a difpute 
too weighty for the laws to decide. But, in order to avoid the mi- 
feries of a civil war, Edward was chofen umpire, and both parties 
agreed to acquiefce in his decree. This had well nigh proved fatal 
to the independence of Scotland; and thenation, by its eagernels to 
guard againft a civil war, was not only expofed to that calamity, but 
almoft fubjected to a foreign yoke. Edward was artful, brave, en- 
terprifing, and commanded a powerful and martial people, at peace 
with the whole world. The anarchy which prevailed in Scotland, 
and the ambition of competitors ready to facrifice their country in 
order to obtain even a dependent Crown, invited him firſt to feize, 
and then to ſubject thekingdom. The authority of an umpire, which 
had been unwarily beftowed upon him, and from which the Scots 
dreaded no dangerous confequences, enabled him to execute his 
fchemes with the greater facility. Under pretence of examining the 
queftion with the utmoft folemnity, he fummoned all the Scottiſh 
Barons to Norham, and having gained fome, and intimidated others, 
he prevailed on all who were prefent, not excepting Bruce and Ba- 
liol, the competitors, to acknowledge Scotland a fief of the Englith 
Crown, and to fwear fealty to him as their Sovereign or Liege Lard. 
This ftep led to another flill more important. As it was vain to pro- 
nounce a fentence which he had not power to execute, Edward de- 
manded poffeffion of the kingdom, that he might be able to deliver 
it to him whofe right fhould be found preferable. And fuch was the 
pufillanimity of the nobles, and the impatient ambition of the com- 
VOL. L C petitors, 
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Boox I. petitors, that both affented to this ftrange demand, and Gilbert de 

——~—"_- Umfraville, Earl of Angus, was the only man, who refufed to fur- 
render the caftles in his cuftody to the enemy of his country Ed- 
ward, finding Baliol the moft obfequious and the leaft formidable 
of the two competitors, foon after gave judgment in his-favour 
Baliol once more profeffed himfelf the vaffal of England, and fub- 
mitted to every condition, which his Sovereign, whom he had 
now acknowledged, was pleafed to prefcribe. 


Epwarp, having thus placed a creature of his own upon the 
throne of Scotland, and compelled the nobles to rénounce the an- 
cient liberties and independence of their country, had reafon to con- 
clude that his dominion was now fully eftablifhed. But he “began 
too foon to affume the mafter; his new vaffals, fierce and indepen- 
dent, bore with impatience a yoke, to which they were not accuf- 
tomed. Provoked by his haughtinefs, even the paffive ſpirit of Ba- 
liol began to mutiny. But Edward, who had no longer ufe for fuch 
a pageant King, forced him to refign the Crown, and openly at- 
tempted to feize it as fallen to himfelf, by the rebellion of his vaffal. 
At that critical period arofe Sir William Wallace, a hero to whom 
the fond admiration of his countrymen hath afcribed many fabulous 
acts of proweſs, though his real valour, as well as integrity and wif- 
dom, is fuch, as needs not the heightenings of fiction. He, almoft 
fingle, ventured to take arms in defence of the kingdom, and his 
boldnefs revived the fpiritof his countrymen. At laft, Robert Bruce 
the grandfon of him who ftood in competition with Baliol, appeared 
to allert his own rights, and to vindicate the honour of his country 
The nobles, afhamed of their former bafenefs, and inraged at the 
many indignities offered to the nation, crowded to his flandard. In 
order to crufh him at once, the Englifh Monarch entered Scotland 
at the head of. a ighty army. Many battles were fought, and the 

Scots, 
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Scots, though often vanquifhed, were not fubdued. The ardent Boox J 
zeal with which the nobles contended for the independence of the “~~ 


kingdom, the prudent valour of Bruce, and above all a national en- 
thufiafm infpired by fuch a caufe, baffled the repeated efforts of Ed- 
waid, and counterbalanced all the advantages which he derived from 
the number and Wealth of his fubjeGts. And though the war con- 
tinted with little intermiflion upwards of feventy years, Bruce and 
his pofterity kept pofleffion of the throne of Scotland, and ruled 
with an authority not inferior to that of its former Monarchs. 


Bort while the {word, the ultimate judge of all difputes between 
cont:nding nations, was employed to terminate this controverfy, nei- 
ther Edward nor theScots feemed to diftruft the juftice of their caufe; 
and both appealed to hiſtory and records, and from thefe produced, 
im thrown favour, fuch evidence as they pretended to be unanfwer- 
able. 'The letters and memorials addreffed by each party to the Pope, 
who was then reverenced as the common father, and often appealed 
to as the common judge of all Chriftian Princes, are ftill extant. “The 
fabulous talés of the early Britith hiftory; the partial teftimony of 
ignorant chroniclers; fuppofititious treaties and charters; are the 
proofs, on which Edward founded his title to the fovereignty' of 
Scotland; and the homage done by the Scottifh Monarchs for 
their lands in England, is prepofteroufly fuppofed to imply the fub- 
jection of their whole kingdom *. Ill founded, however, as their 
right was, the Englith did not fail to revive it, in all the fubfe- 
quent quarrels between the two kingdoms; while the Scots dif- 
claimed it with the utmoft indignation. To this, we muft impute 
the fierce and implacable hatred to each other, which long in- 
flamed both. Their national antipathies werg excited, not only by 
the ufual circumftances of frequent hoftilities, and reciprocal inju- 
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ries; but the Englith confidered the Scots as vaffals who had pre- 
fumed to rebel, and the Scots, in their turn, regarded the Englith, 
as ufurpers, who aimed at enflaving their country. 


AT the time when Robert Bruce began his reign in Scotland, the 
fame form of government was eftablithed in all the kingdoms of Eu- 
rope. And the furprifing fimilarity in their conftitution and laws 
demonftrates that the nations which overturned the Roman empire, 
and erected thefe kingdoms, though divided intodifferent tribes, and 
diftinguifhed by different names, were originally the fame people. 
When we take a view of the feudal fyftem of laws and policy, that 
ftupendous and fingular fabric erected by them; the firft object 
that ftrikes us is the King. And when we are told that hê is the 
fole proprietor of all the lands within his dominions, that all his 
ſubjects derive their poffeffions from him, and in return confecrate 
their lives to his fertice; when we hear that all marks of diftinc- 
tion, and titles of dignity, flow from him as the only fountain of 
honour; when we behold the moft potent peers, on their bended 
knees, and with folded hands, fwearing fealty at his feet, and acknow- 
ledging him to be their Sovereign, and their Liege Lord; we are apt 
to pronounce him a powerful, nay an abfolute monarch. No con- 
clufion, however, would be more rafh, or worfe founded. The 
genius of the feudal government was purely ariftocratical. With 
all the enfigns of royalty, and with many appearances of defpotic 
power, a feudal King was the moft limited of all Princes. 


BEFORE they fallied out of their own habitations to conquer 
the world, many of the northern nations feem not to have been 
fubje& to the government of kings *; and even where monarchi- 
cal government was eftablifhed, the prince poffeffed but little au-. 
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thority. A general rather than a king, his military command was Boox L 
extenfive, his civil juridition almoft nothing + The army which —— 





he led was not compofed of foldiers, who could be compelled to 
ferve, but of fuch as voluntarily followed his ftandard t. Thefe 
conquered not for their leader, but for themfelves; and being free 
in their own country, renounced not their liberty when they ac- 
quired new fettlements, They did not exterminate the ancient in- 
habitants of the countries, which they fubdued, but feizing the 
greater part of their lands, they took their perfons under protec- 
tien. And the difficulty of -maintaining a new conqueft, as well 
aa ‘the danger of being attacked by new invaders, rendering it ne-. 
eeffary to be always in a pofture of defence, the form of govern- 
ment which they eftablifhed was altogether military, and nearly 
refembled that to which they had been accuftomed in their native 
country. *Their general ftill continuing to be the head of the co- 
lony, part of the conquered lands were. allotted to him; the re- 
mainder, under the name of beneficia or _ fiefs, was divided amongſt 
his principal officers. As the common fafety required that thefe 
officers fhould, upon ail occafions, be ready to appear in arms, for 
the common defence, and fhould continue obedient to their gene- 
ral, they bound themfelves to take the field, when called, and to 
ferve him with a number of men, in proportion to the extent of 
their territory. ‘Thefe great officers again parcelled out their lands 
among their followers, and annexed the fame condition to the 
grant- A feudal kingdom was properly the encampment of a 
great army; military ideas predominated, military fubordination 
was eftablifhed, and the poffeffion of land was the pay which fol- 
diers received for their .perfonal fervice. In confequence of thefe 
motions, the poffeffion of land was granted during pleafure only, 
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and kings were elective. In other words, an officer difagreeable 
to his general was deprived of his pay, and the perfon who was 
moft capable of conducting an army, was chofen to command 
it. Such were the firit rudiments, or infancy of feudal govern- 
ment. 


But long before the beginning of the fourteenth century, the 
feudal fyitem had undergone many changes, of which the follow- 
ing were the moft confiderable. Kings formerly elective, were 
then hereditary; and fiefs granted at firt during pleafure, de- 
fcended from father to fon, and were become perpetual. Thefe 
changes, not lefs advantageous to the nobles, than to the prince, 
made no alteration in the ariftocratical fpirit of the feudal cenfti- 
tution. The king, wto, at a diftance, feemed to be invefted with 
majefty and power, appears, on a nearer view, to poffefs none of 
thofe advantages, which beftow on monarchs their grandeur and 
authority. His revenues were fcanty; he had not a ftanding army; 
and he enjoyed no proper jurifdiétion. 


AT atime when pomp and fplendor were unknown, even in 
the palaces of kings; when the officers of the crown received 
little falary befides the fees and perquifites of their office; when 
embaffies to foreign courts were rare; when armies were com- 
pofed of foldiers who ferved without pay; it was not neceflary 
that a king fhould poffefs a great revenue; nor did the condition 
of Europe, in thofe ages, allow its princes to be opulent. Com- 
merce made little progrefs in the kingdoms, where the feudal go- 
government was eftablifhed. Inftitutions, which had no other ob- 
jet but to infpire a martial fpirit, to train men to be foldiers, and 
to make arms the only honourable profeffion, naturally difcouraged 
the commercial stts, The revenues, arifing from the taxes im- 
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pofed on the different branches of commerce, were by confequence 
inconfiderable, and the prince’s treafure received little fupply from 
a fource, which, among trading people, flows with fuch abun- 
dance, and is almoft inexhautftible. A fixed tax was not levied 
even on land; fach a burthen would have appeared intolerable 
to men who received their eftates as the reward of their va- 
lcur, and who confidered their fervice in the field as a full retri- 
bution for what they poffeffed. The king’s deme/nes, or the por- 
tion of land which he ftill retained in his own hands unalienated, 
furnifhed fubfiftence to his court, and defrayed the ordinary ex- 
pence of government *. The only ftated taxes which the feudal 
law obliged vaflals to pay to the king, or to thole of whom they 
held their lands, were three; one when his eldeft fon was made a 
knight; another when his eldeft daughter was married; and a 
third in order to ranfom him if he fhould happen to be taken 
prifoner. Befides thefe, the king received the feudal cafualties of 
the ward, marriage, &c. of his own vaffals. And, on fome extra- 
ordinary occafions, his fubjeéts granted him an aid, which they di- 
Rtinguifhed by the name of a benevolence, in order to declare that 
he received it not in confequence of any right, but as a gift, flow- 
ing from their good-will +. All thefe added together, produced a 
revenue ſcanty and precarious, which, far from enabling the king 
to attempt any thing that could excite the jealoufy or fear of the 
nobles, kept him in continual indigence, anxiety, and dependence 


Nor could the king fupply the defect of his revenues, by the 
terror of his arms. Mercenary troops, and ftanding armies were 
unknown as long as the feudal government fubfifted in vigour. 
Europe was peopled wiih foldicrs. The vaals of the king, and 
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aok t, Me fab vaffals of the barons were all cbliged to carry arms Ang 


whale the povetty of princes prevented them from fortifying ther 
frontier towns, while a campaign continued but a few weeks, and 
while a fierce and impetuous courage was impatient to bring every” 
quarrel to the decifion of a battle, an army, without pay, and with 
little difcipline, was fuffeeient for all the purpofes both af che fecu- 
rity and of the glory of a nation, Such an army, however, far 
from being an engine at the king’s difpofal, was often no lefs for- 
midable to him, than to his enemies. The more warlike any peo- 
pie were, the more independent they became; and the fame per- 
fom being both foldiers and fubjects, civil privileges and immuni- 
ties were the confequence of their victories, and the reward of their 
martial exploits. Conquerors, whom mercenary armies under our 
prefent forms of government, often render the tyrants of their 
own people, as well ae the fcourges of mankind, were commonly 
under the feudal conftitution, the moft indulgent of all princes to 
their fubjects, beeaufe they ftood moft in need of their affliftance. 
A prince whom even war and victories did not render the maffer 
of his own army, poffeffed no thadow of military power dunng 
times of peace. His difbanded foldiers mingled with his other 
fubjeGs; not a fengle man received pay from him; many ages 
elapfed even before a guard was appointed to defend his perfon; 
and deftitute of that great inftrument of dominion a ftanding ar- 
my, the authority of the king continued always feeble, and. was 
often contemptible. 


Nor were thefe the only circumftances, which contributed to- 
wards deprefling the regal power. By the feudal fyftem, the king's 
judicial authority was extremely circumferjibed. At firft, princes 
feem to have bees the fupreme judges of their people, and, in per- 
fon, heard ard determined all controverfies among tħem, The mul- 
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Gadiciy draue ioon madé it neceflary to appoint judges, who 
Om tie mags name decided matters, that belonged to the royal 
Jerihon But the Barbarians, who over-ran‘ Europe, having 
@efttoyed: moft of the great cities, and the countries which they 
@eized being eantoned out among powerful barons, who were 
blindly followed by: numerous vaflals, whom, in return, they were 
bopnd to protect from every injury; the adminiftration of juftice 
was greatly interrupted, and thé execution-of any legal fentence 
became almoft impraGicable. Theft, rapine; murder, and difor- 
der of all kinds prevailed in overy kingdom of Europe, to_2 de- 
gree alwiadt intrediives and ſcaree compatible with the fubfiftence 
at crit forsety. Every offender theitered himfelf under the pro 
teuor of. fome powerful chieftain, who fcreened him from the 
puriuits of juftice To apprehehd and to punifh a criminal, of- 
ten requiréd the union and effort of half ggagdom” In order 
fe semedy thele evils, many perfons of diftinGion were entrufted 
wath the adminiftration of juftice within their own territories. 


> A remarkable joftance of this occurs in the following hiftery, fo late as the 
year 1961. Mary, baving appointed a court of juftice to be held on the borders, 
the inhabitants of ro lef than eleven coumtics were fummoned to guard the perfon, 
who was to.2& as judge, and to enable him to enforce his decifions, p. 234. The. 
words of a Proclamation, which afford fuch a convincing pfbof of the fecblenefs af 
the feudal government, deferve our notice. t And becaufe it is neceflary for the 
execution of ber highnefs’ commandments, and fervice, that her juftice be well 
sccompanied, and her authority fufficiently fortified, by the cOncurrence of a good 
power of her faithful fubjeéts——-Therefore commands and charges all and fundry 
Earls, Lords, Barons, Freeholders, Landed-men, and other Gentlemen, dwelling 
withia the fid counties, that they, and every one of them, with their kin, friends, 
fervants, and houfhald men, well bodin in feir of war, in the mof fubftantious 
manner, [i. e. completely armed and provided,] and with twenty days victuals, to 
meet and to pafs forward with him to the borough of Jedburgh, and there to re- 
mein during the faid {pace of twenty days, and to receive fuch direQion and com- 
mands, as fhall be given by him to them in our Sovereign Lady's name, for quiet- 
neb of the country; and to put the fame in execution under th pain of lofing their 
life, lands, and goods.” Keith s Hilt. of Scotland, 198. 
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Boor J, But what we may prefume was, at firft, only a temporary grant, 
~ ora perfonal privilege, the encroaching fpirit of the nobles foon 


converted into a right, and rendered hereditary. The lands of 
fome were erected into Baronies, thole of others into Regalities, 
The jurifdiction of the former was extenfive, that of the latter, 
as the name implies, royal, and almoft unbounded. All caufes, 
whether civil or criminal, were tried by judges, whom the lord of 
the regality appointed ; and if the king’s courts called any perfon 
within his territory before them, the lord of regality might put a 
fop to their proceedings, and by the privilege of repledging, re- 
move the caufe to his own court, and even punith his vaſſal, if he 
fubmitted to a foreign jurifdiétion *. Thus almoft every queftion, 
in which any perfon who refided on the lands of the nobles, was 
interefted, being determined by judges appointed by the nobles 
themfelves, their vallale were farce fenfible of being, in any de- 
gree, ſabject to the crown. A feudal kingdom was fplit into 
by a feeble and commonly an imperceptible bond of union. And 
the king was not only ftripped of the authority annexed to the 
perlon of a fupreme judge, but his revenue fuffered no {mall dimi- 
pution, by the lofs of thofe pecudiary emoluments, which were, 
in that age, due to the peron who adminiftered juitice 


Im the fame proportion that the king funk im power, the nobles 
rofe towards independence. Not fatisfied with having obtained a 
Bereditary right to their fiefs, which they formerly held during 
pleafure, their ambition aimed: at fomething bolder, and by intro- 
ducing entails, endeavoured, as far as human ingenuity and in- 
xention can reach. that end, to render their poffeffions unalienable 
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and everlafting. As they had full power to add to the inheritance Boox I. 
tranfmitted to them from their anceftors, but none to diminifh “T 


it; time alone, by means of marriages, legacies, and other acci- 
dents, brought continual acceflions of wealth, and of dignity; a 
great family, like a river, became confiderable from the length of 
its courfe, and as it rolled on, new honours and new property 
flowed fucceffively into it. Whatever influence is derived from 
titles of honour, the feudal barons, likewife, poffeffed in an am- 
ple manner. Thefe marks of diftin@ion are, in their own na- 
ture, either official or perfonal, and being annexed to a particular 
charge, or beftowed by the admiration of mankind upon illuftri- 
ous characters, ought to be appropriated to thefe. But the fon, 
however unworthy, could not bear to be ftripped of that appella- 
tion, by which his father had been diftinguithed. His prefump- 
tion claimed, what his virtue did not merit; titles of honour be- 
came hereditary, and added new luftre to nobles already in poffef- 
fion of too much power. Something more audacious, and more 
extravagant ftill remained. The fupreme direétion of all affairs, 
both civil and military, being committed to the great officers of 
the crown, the fame and fafety of princes, as well as of their 
people, depended upon the fidelity and abilities of thefe officers, 
But fuch was the prepofterous ambition of the nobles, and fo fuc- 
cefsful even in their wildeft attempts to aggrandize them{elves, 
that in aH the kingdoms where the feudal inftitutions prevailed, 
moft of thefe offices were annexed to great families, and held like 
fiefs, by hereditary right. A perfon, whofe undutiful behaviour 
rendered him odious to his prince, or whofe incapacity expofed 
him to the contempt of the people, often held a place of power 
and truft, of the greateft importance to both. In Scotland, 
the offices of Lord Juftice General, Great Chamberlain, High 
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Book I. Steward, High Conftable, Earl Marthal, and High Admiral, were 
— all hereditary; and in many counties, the office of Sheriff was 
held in the fame manner. 


Noses, whofe property was fo extenfive, and whofe power 
fo great, could not fail of being turbulent and formidable. Nor 
did they want inftruments for executing their boldeft defigns. 
That portion of their lands, which they parcelled out among 
their followers, fupplied them with a numerous band of faithful 
and determined vaffala; while that, which they retained in their 
own hands, enabled them to live with a princely fplendour. The 
grtap hki of an ambitious baron was often more crowded than the 
court of his fovereign. ‘The-ftrorfg caftles, in which they refided, 
afforded a fecure retreat to the. difcontented and feditious. A 
great part of their yevenue was {pent upon multitudés of indi- 
gent, but bold retainers. And if at any time they left their re- 
treat, to appear in the court of their fovereign, they were accom- 
panied, even in times of peace, with a vaft train of armed fol- 
lowers. - The ufual retinue of William the frxth Earl of Douglas 
eonfifted of 2000 horfe. ‘Thofe of the other nobles were magni- 
ficent and formidable in proportion. Impatient of fubordination; 
and forgetting their proper rank, fuch potent and haughty ba- 
roms were the rivals, rather than the ſubjects of their Prince 
They often defpifed his orders, infulted his perfon, and wreft- 
ed from him his crown. And the hiftory of Europe, during fe- 
veral ages, contains little elfe but the accounts of the wars and re- 
volutions, occafioned by their exorbitant ambition. 


Bur, if the authority of the barons far exceeded its proper 


bounds in the ether nations of Europe, we may affirm that the 
balance 
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balance which ought to be preferved between a King and his no- 
bles was intircly loft in Scotland. The Scottifh nobles enjoyed, 
in common with thofe of other nations, all the means for extend- 
fag their authority which arife from the ariflocratical genius of 
the feudal government. Befides thefe, they poflefled advantages 
peculidr to themfclves; the accidental fources of their power were 
confiderable; and fingular circumftances concurred with the fpirit 
of the conftitution to aggrandize them, To enumerate the moft 
remarkable of thefe, will ferve both to explain the political ftate 
of the kingdom, and to illuftrate many important occurrences, in 
the period now under our review. 


I. Tne nature of their country was one caufe of the power 
and independence of the Scottifh nobility. Level and open coun- 
tries are formed for fervitude. The authority of the fupreme ma- 
giftrate reaches with eafe to the moft diftant corners, and when 
nature has ereéted no barrier, and affords no retreat, the guilty or 
obnoxious are foon detected, and punifhed. Mountains, and fens, 
and rivers, fet bounds to defpotic power, and amidit thefe, is the 
natural feat of freedom and independence. In fuch places, did 
the Scottith nobles ufually fix their refidence. By retiring to his 
own caitle, a mutinous Baron could defy the power of his Sove- 
reign, it being impracticable to lead an army, through a barren 
country, to places, almoft inacceffible to a fingle man. The fame 
cauſes, which checked the progrefs of the Roman arms, and ren- 
dered all the efforts of Edward I. abortive, often protected the 
Scottilh nobles from the vengeance of their Prince; and they 
owed their perfonal independence, to thofe very mountains and 
marfhes which faved their country from being conquered. 
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If, THe want of great cities in Scotland contributed not a lite 
tle to increafe the power of the nobility, and to weaken that of 
the Prince. Wherever numbers of men affemble together, or- 
der muft be eftablifhed, and a regular form of government infti- 
tuted, the authority of the magiftrate muft be recognized, and his 
decifions meet with prompt and full obedience. Laws and fubor- 
dination take rife in cities; and where there are few cities as in 
Poland, or none as in Tartary, there are few or no traces of any 
fort of police. But under the feudal governments, commerce, the 
chief means of affembling mankind, was neglected; the nobles, 
in order to ftrengthen their influence over their vaflals, refided 
among them, and feldom appeared at court, where they found a 
juperior, Or dwelt in cities, where they met with equals. In Scot- 
land, the rich countics in the fouth lying open to the Englith, no 
town fituated there could rife to be great or populous amidft con- 
tinual inroads and alarms; the refidence of our monarchs was 
not fixed to any particular place; many parts of the country were 
barren and uncultivated ; and in confequence of thefe peculiar 
circumitances, added to the general caufes flowing from the nature 
of the feudal inftitutions, the towns in Scotland were extremely 
few, and very inconfiderable. The vaflals of every baron occu- 
pied a diflinct portion of the kingdom, and formed a feparate and 
almoft independent fociety. Inftead of giving aid towards reduc- 
ing to obedience their feditious Chieftain, or any whom he took 
under his prote&tion, they were all in arms for his defence, and 
obftructed the operations of juftice to the utmoft. The prince was 
obliged to connive at criminals, whom he could not reach; the 
nobles, confcious of this advantage, were not afraid to offend; and 
the difficulty of punifhing almoft affured them of impunity, 
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Il. THe divifion of the country into clans had no {mall ef- Book I. 
fe& in rendering the nobles. confiderable. The nations which The The intita- 


over-ran Europe, were originally divided into many {mall tribes ; 
and when they came to parcel out the lands which they had con- 
quered, it was natural for every chieftain to beftow a portion, 
in the firft place, upon thofe of his own tribe or family. Thefe 
all held their lands of him; and as the fafety of each indivi- 
dual depended on the general union, thefe fmall focieties clung 
together, and were diftinguifhed by fome common appellation 
either patronymical, or local, long before the introdudtion of 
firnames or exjfiens armorial. But when thefe became common, 
the defcendants and relations of every Chieftain affumred the 
fame fame and arms with him; other vaflals were proud to imi- 
tate their example, and by degrees they were communicated to 
all thofe Who held of the fame fuperior. Thus clanfhips were 
formed; and in a generation or two, that confanguinity which. 
was, at firft, in a great meafure, imaginary, was believed to be 
real. An artificial union was converted into a. natural-one; men 
willingly followed a leader, whom they regarded both as the fu- 
perior of their lands, and the chief of their blood, and ferved 
him not only with the fidelity of vaffals, but with the affection. 
of friends. In the other feudal. kingdoms, we may obferve fuch 
unions, as we have defcribed, imperfe&ly formed; but in Scot- 
land, whether they were the produétion of chance, or the effect 
of policy, or introduced by the Irith colony above-mentioned, 
and ftrengthened by carefully preferving their genealogies both 
genuine and fabulous, clanfhips were univerfal. Such a confe- 
deracy might be overcome, it could not be broken; and no 
change of manners, or of government, has been able, in fome 
parts of the kingdom, to diffolve affociations which are founded 
upon 
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upon prejudices fo natural to the human mind How formi- 
dable were nobles at the head of followers, who counting that 
caufe juft and honourable which their chief approved, were ever 
ready to take the field at his command, and to facrifice their lives 
in defence of his perfon, or of his fame? Againft fuch men, 4 
king contended with great difadvantage, and that cold Tervice, 
which money purchafes, or authority extorts, was not an equal 
match for their ardour and zeal. 


IV. Tse fmallnefe of their number may be mentioned 
among the caufes of the grandeur of the Scottifh nobles. 
Our annonals reach not back to the firt divifion of property 
in the kingdom; but f far as we can trace the matter, the 
original poficflions of the nobles feem to have been extens 
five. The ancient Thanes were the equals and tht rivals of 
their prince. Many of the carls and barons who fucceeded 
them, were mafters of territories no Iefs ample. France and 
England, countries wide and fertile, afforded fettlements to a 
numerous and powerful nobility. Scotland, a kingdom neither 
extenfive nor rich, could not contain many fuch overgrown 
proprietors. But the power of an ariftocracy always diminithes, 
in proportion to the increafe of its numbers; fecble if divided 
among a multitude; irrefiftible if centered in a few. When no- 
bles are numerous, their operations nearly refemble thofe.of the 
people, they are roufed only by what they feel, not by what they 
apprehend; and fubmit to many arbitrary and oppreffive aéts, bee 
fore they take arms againft their fovereign. A {mall body, on the 
contrary, is more fenfible, and more impatient ; quick in difcerning, 
and prompt in repelling danger; all its motions are as fudden, as 
thofe of the other are flow Hence proceeded the extreme jea- 
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loufy, with which the Scottith nobles obierved their monarchs, and 
the fercenefs with which they oppofed their incroachments. Even 
the virtue of a prince did not render them leis vigilant, or lefs 
cager to defend their rights; and Robert Bruce, notwithftanding 
the {plendor of his victories, and the glory of his name, was upon 
the .point of experiencing the vigour of thcir refiftance no lets 
than his unpopular defcendent James III. Befides this, the near 
alliance of the great families, by frequent intermarriages, was the 
natural confequence of their fmall number. And as confanguinity 
was, in thofe ages, a powerful bond of union, all the kindred of a 
nobleman interefted themfelves in his quarrel, as a common caufe, 
and every conteft the king had, though with a fingle baron, foon 
drew upon him the arms of a whole confederacy. 


V. THQSE natural connections both with their equals, and 
with their inferiors, the Scottith nobles ftrengthened by a device, 
which if not peculiar to themfelves, was at leaft more frequent 
among them, than in any other nation, Even in times of pro- 
found peace, they formed aſſociations, which when made with 
their equals, were called /eagues of mutual defence; and when with 
their inferiors, bonds of manrent. By the former, the contracting 
parties bound themfelves mutually to affift each other, in all caufes, 
and againft all perfons. By the latter, protection was flipulated 
on the one hand, and fidelity and perfonal fervice promifed on the 
other *. Self-prefervatien, it is probable, forced men at firft into 
thefe confederacies ; and while ditorder and rapine were univerfal, 
while government was unfettled, and the authority of laws little 
known or regarded, near neighbours found it neceils rv to unite in 
this manner for their fecurity, and the weak were olliged to court 
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Boor I. the patronage of the ftrong. By degrees thefe affociations became 
fo many alliances offenfive and defenfive againit the throne; and 
as their obligation was held to be more facred than any tie whatever, 
they gave much umbrage to our kings, and contributed not a lit- 
tle to the power and independence of the nobility. In the reign 
of James II. William the eighth earl of Douglas entered into a 
league of this kind with the earls of Crawford, Rolfs, Murray, 
Ormond, the lords Hamilton, Balveny, &c. and fo formidable was 
this combination to the king, that he had recourfe to a meafure no 
lefs violent than unjuft, in order to diffolve it. 


28 VI. ‘Fur frequent wars between England and Scotland proved 
England. another caufe of augmenting the power of the nobility. Nature 
has placed no barrier between the two kingdoms; a river almoft 
every where fordable, divides them towards the eaft; on the weft 
they are feparated by an imaginary line. ‘The fmall revenues of 
eur kings prevented them from fortifying, or placing garrifons in 
the towns on the frontier; nor would the jealoufy of their fub- 
jects have permitted fuch a method of defence. The barons, whofe: 
eftates lay near the borders, confidered. themfelves as bound both. 
in honour and in intereft to repel the enemy. The warden/bips 
of the different marches, offices of great truft and dignity, were 
always beftowed on them. This gained them the leading of the 
warlike counties in the fouth; and their vaffals, living in a ftate of 
perpetual hoftility, or enjoying at beft an infecure peace, became 
more inured to war than cven the reftof their countrymen, and 
more willing to accompany their chieftain in his moft hardy and 
dangerous cnterprizes. It was the valour, no lefs than the num- 
ber of their followers that rendered the Douglafes great. The 
nobles in the northern and midland counties were often dutiful and 
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obfegpions to the crown, but our monarchs always found it im- 
practicable to fubdue the mutinous and ungovernable fpirit of the 
borderere. Inall our domeftic quarrels, thole, who could draw to 
their fide the inhabitants of the fouthern counties, were fure of 
victory ; and confcious of this advantage, the lords who poffeffed 
aushority there, were apt to forget the duty which they owed 
their fovereign, and to afpire beyond the rank of fubjects, 


Vil. Tas ealemities which befel our kings contributed more 
than any other caufe to diminifh the royal authority, Never was 
any race of monarchs f unfortunate as the Scottifh. Of fix fuc- 
cefive princes, from Robert ill. to James VI. not one died a ngtu- 
ral death; and the minorities, during that time, were longer, and 
more/frequent, than ever happened in any other kingdom, From 
Robert Brice to James VI. we reckon ten princes; and feven of 
thefe were called to the throne, while they were minors, and_al- 
moft infants. Even the moft regular and beft ef{ablifhed govern- 
ments feel fenfibly the pernicious effects of-a minority, and either 
become languid and inaétive, or are thrown into violent and un- 
natural convulfions. But, under the imperfect and ill adjufted fy- 
ftem of government in Scotland, thefe effects were ftill more fa- 
tal; amd the fierce and mutinous ſpirit of the nobles, unreftrained 
by the authority of a king, fcorned all {ubjetion to the delegated 
juriſdiction of a regent, or to the feeble commands of a minor. 
The royal authority was circumfcribed within narrower limits 
than ever; the prerogatives of the crown, naturally inconfider- 
able, were reduced almoft to nothing; and the ariftocratical power 
gradually rofe upon the ruins of the monarchical. Left the per- 
fonal power of a regent fhould enable him to act with too much 


vigour, the authonty annexéd to that office, was fometimes ren- 
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dered inconfiderable, by being divided ; or if a fingle regent war 
chofen, the greater nobles, and the heads of the more illuftrious 
families, were feldom raifed to that dignity. It was often con- 
ferred upon men, who poffeffed little influence and excited ng 
jealoufy. They, confcious of their own weaknefs, were obliged 
to overlook fome irregularities, and to permit others; and in or- 
der to fupport their authority, which was deftitute of real ftrength, 
they endeavoured to gain the moft powerful and alive barons, 
by granting them poffeflions and immunities, which raifed them 
to ftill greater power. When the king himfelf came to affume 
the reins of government, he found his revenues wafted or alien- 
ated, the crown lands feized or given away, and the nobles fo ac- 
cuftomed to independence, that after the ftruggles.of a.whole- 
reign, he was feldom able te reduce them to the fame ftate in.. 
which they had been at the beginning of his minority,*or to wreft: 
from them what they had ufurped during that time. If we take- 
a view of what happened to each of our kings, wha. was fo un- 
fortunate as to be plated in this fituation, the truth and impor-. 
tance of this obfervation will fully appear. 


THE minority of David II. the fon of Robert Bruce, was dif-- 
turbed by the pretenfions of Edward Baliol, who, relying on the: 
aid of England, and on the fupport of fome difaffeéted barons 
among the Scots, invaded the kingdom. The fuccefs which at firft 
attended his arms, obliged the young king to retire to France; 
and Baliol took poffeffion of the throne. A {mall body of the no- 
bles, however, continuing faithful to their exiled prince, drove Ba- 
liol out of Scotland; and after an abfence of nine years, David 
returned from France, and took the government of the kingdom 
into his own hands. But nobles who were thus wafting their 
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blood and treafure in defence of the crown, had a right to the un- 
difturbed poffeffion of their anciant privileges; and even fome 
title, to arrogate new ones. It feems to have been a maxim, in that 
age, that every leader might claim as his own, the territory which 
hie {word had won from the enemy. Great acquifitions were gain- 
ed by the nobikity‘in that way; and to thefe the gratitude and libe- 
tality of David added, by diftributing, among fuch as adhered to 
him, the vaft poffeflions which fell to the crown by the forfeiture 
of his enemies. The family of Douglas, which began to rife 
above the other nobles, in the reign of his father, augmented both 
ite power and its property, during his minority. 


JAmEs I, was ferzed by the Englith during the continuance of 

a truce, and ungeneroufly detained a prifoner, almoft nineteen 
years. During that period, the kingdom was governed, firft by his 
uncle Robert Duke of. Albany, and then, by Murdo his fon. Both 
thefe noblemen afpired to the crown, and their unnatural ambi- 
tion, if we may believe moft of our hiftorians, not only cut fhort 
the days of Prince David the King’s elder brother, but prolonged 
the captivity of James. They flattered themfelves, that they 
might ftep with lefs oppofition into a throne, when almoft va- 
cant; and dreading the King’s return, as the extinction of their 
authority, and the end of their hopes, they carried on the negocia- 
tions for obtaining his liberty with extreme remiffnefs. At the 
fame time, they neglected nothing that could cither footh or bribe 
the nobles to approve their fcheme. They flackened the reins of 
government, they allowed the prerogative to be encroached upon ; 
they fuffered the moft irregular aéts of power, and even wanton 
inftances of oppreflion to pafs with impunity; they dealt out the 
patrimony of the crowa among thofe whofe enmity they dreaded, 
or 
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Boox I. or whofe favour they had gained; and reduced the royal autho- 
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rity to a ftate of imbecility, from which fucceeding monarchs la- 
boured in vain to raife it. 


Durine the minority of James II. the adminiftration of affairs 
and the cuftody of the King’s perfon were committed to Sir, Wil- 
liam Crichton, and Sir Alexander Livingfton. Jealoufy and dif- 
cord were the effects of their conjun& authority, and each of them, 
in order to ftrengthen himfelf, beftowed new power and privileges 
upon the great men, whofe aid he courted. While the young Earl 
of Douglas, eneouraged by their divifions, ereéted a fort of inde- 
pendent principality within the kingdom; and forbidding his vaf- 
fals to acknowledge any authority but his own, he created Knights, 
appointed a privy council, named officers civil and military, af- 
fumed every cnfign of Royalty, but the title of King, and ap- 
peared on public with a magnificence more than royal. 


EIGHT perfons were chofen to govern the kingdom during the 
minority of James III. Lord Boyd, however, by feizing the per- 
fon of the young King, and by the afcendant which he acquired 
over him, foon engrofled the whole authority. He formed the am- 
bitious project of raifing his family to the fame pitch of power 
and grandeur with thofe of the prime nobility; and he effefted 
it. While intent on this, he relaxed the vigour of government, 
and the barons became accuftomed, once more, to anarchy and in- 
dependence, The power which Boyd had been at fo much pains 
to acquire, was of no long continuance, and the fall of his family, 
according to the fate of favourites, was fudden and deftructive; 
but upon its ruins, the family of Hamilton rofe, which foon at=- 
tained the higheſt rank in the kingdom. 
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As the minority of James V. was longer, it was likewile more Boox I. 
turbulent than thofe of the preceding Kings. And the contending mav © 


nobles, encouraged or protected either by the King of France, or 
of England, formed themfelves into more regular factions, and 
difregarded more than ever the reftraints of order and authority. 
The French had the advantage of feeing one, devoted to their in- 
tereft, raifed to be regent. This was the Duke of Albany, a na- 
tive of France, and a grandfon of James II. But Alexander Lord 
Home, the moft eminent of all the Scottifh peers, whe furvived 
the fatal battle of Flowden, thwarted all his meafures, during the 
firft years of his adminiftration; and the intrigues of the Queen 
Dowager, fifter of Henry VIII. rendered the latter part of it no 

lefs feeble. ‘Though fupported by French auxiliaries, the nobles 
defpifed his authority, and regardlefs either of his threats, or his 
entreatics, peremptorily refufed, two feveral times, to enter Eng— 
land, to the borders of which kingdom he had led them. Pro— 
voked by thefe repeated inftances of contempt, the regent aban-- 
doned his troublefome ftation, and retiring to France, preferred: 
the tranquillity of a private life, to an office deftitute of real au- 

thority. Upon his retreat Douglas Earl of Angus became mafter. 
ef the King’s perfon, and governed the kingdom in his name. 
Many efforts were made to deprive him of his ufurped authority. 

But the numerous vailals, and friends of ‘his family adhered to 

him, becaufe he divided with them the power and emoluments of 
his office; the people reverenced and loved the name of Dou- 

glas; he exercifed, without the title of regent, a fuller and more 

abfolute authority than any who had enjoyed that dignity; and 

the ancient, but dangerous preeminence of the Douglafes, feemed 

to be xeſtored. 
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Beas. o thele, and to many other caufes, omitted or unoblerved-by 
as, did the Scottifh nobility owe that exorbitant and uncommoa 
power, of which inffances occur, fo frequently, in our hiftory 
Nothing, however, demonftrates fo fully the extent of their power 
as the length of its duration. Mamy years after the declenfion 
of the feudal fyitems in the other kingdoms of Europe, and whea 
the arms or policy of Princes had, every where, fhaken or laid. it 
in ruts, the foundations of that ancient fabric remained, in a 
great meafure, firm and untouched in Scotland. 


The proar af THE powers, which the feudal inftitutions velted in the nobley, 
noble foon became intolerable to all the princes of Europe, who longed 
rable to to poffefs fomething more than a nominal and precarious authority. 
— ‘Their impatience to obtain this, precipitated Henry II. of England, 
Edward II. and fome other weak Princes, into rafh and«premature 
attempts againft the privileges of the Barons, in which they were 
difappointed, or perifhed. ‘Princes, of greater abilities; were con- 
tent to mitigate evils which they could not ture; they fought oc- 
cupation for the turbulent fpirit of their nobles, in frequent wars; 
and allowed their fiery courage to evaporate in foreign expedi- 
tions, which, if they brought no other advantage, fecured at leaft 
domeftic tranquillity. But, time and accidents ripendd the feudal 


ped yaar century, and beginning of the fixteenth, all the Princes of Europe 
any ma ay attacked, as if by concert, the power of their nobles. Men of genius 
lad, then undertook with fuccefs, what their unfkilful predeceffors had 
attempted in vain. Lewis XI. of France, the moft profound and 

the moft adventrous genius of that age, began, and in a fingle 

reign, almoft compleated the fcheme of their deftruGtion. ‘The fure 

bat concealed poljcy of Henry VII. of England produced the fame 
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affe. The means, indeed, employed by thefe monarchs were 
very different. The blow, which Lewis ftruck,.was fudden and 
fatal. The artifices of Henry refembled thofe flow poifons which 
waite the conftitution, but become not mortal till fome diftant pe- 
riod. Nor did they produce confequences lefs oppofite. Lewis 
boldly added -to the crown whatever he wrefted from the nobles. 
Henry undermined his Barons, by encouraging them to fell their 
lands, which enriched the commons, and gave them a weight in 
the legiflature unknown to their predeceffors. But while thefe 
great revolutions were carrying on in two kingdoms, with which 
Scotland was intimately connected, no alteration happened there; 
the King neither extended his own prerogative, nor enabled the 
commons to encroach upon the ariftocracy; the nobles not only 
retained their ancient privileges and poffeffions, but daily made 
new acquifitions. 


THIS was not owing to the inattention of our princes, or to 
their want of ambition. They were abundantly fenfible of the 
exorbitant power of the nobility, and extremely folicitous to hum- 
ble that order. They did not, however, poflefs means fufficient 
for accomplifhing that end. The refources of our monarchs were 
few, and the progrefs which they made inconfiderable. But as 
the number of their followers, and the extent of their jurifdic- 
tion, were the two chief circumftances which rendered the nobles 
formidable; in order to counterbalance the one, and to reftrain 
the other, all our Kings had recourfe to the fame expedients. 


I. AMONG nobles of a fierce courage, and of unpolifhed man- 
ners, furrounded with vaffals bold and licentious, whom they were 
bound by intereft and honour to proted, the caufes oi difcord were 
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Book I, many and unavoidable. And as the contending parties could 
wmm feldom agree in acknowledging the authority of any common fupe- 
rior or judge, and their impatient {pirit would ſeldom wait the 
flow decifions of juftice, their quarrels were ufually terminated by 
the fword. The offended Baron affembled his vaffals, and wafted 
the lands, or fhed the blood of his enemy. ‘To forgive an injury, 
was mean, to forbear revenge, infamous or cowardly *. Hence 
quarrels were tranfmitted from father to fon, and under the name 
of deadly feuds, fubfifted for many generations, with unmitigated 
yancour. It was the intereft of the crown to foment rather than 
to extinguith thefe quarrels, and by fcattering or cherithing the 
feeds of difcord among the nobles, that union which would have 
rendered the ariftocracy invincible, and which muft at once have 
annihilated the prerogative, was effectually prevented. To the 
fame caufe, our Kings were indebted for the fuccefa, with which 
they fometimes attacked the moft powerful chieftains. They em- 
ployed private revenge to aid the impotence of public laws, and 


© The fpirit of revenge was eacouraged, not only by the manners, but what is 
more remarkable, by the laws of thofe ages. If any perfon thought the profecution 
of an injury offered to his family, too troublefome, or too dangerous, the Salique 
laws permitted him publickly to defift from demanding vengeance; but the fame 
jaws, in order to punifh his cowardice, and want of affection to his family, de- 
prived him of the right of fucceffen. Henaut. Abregé Chronol. p. 81. Among 
the Anglo-Saxons, we find a fingular inflitution diftinguifhed by the name of fada 
litium; avoluntary aflociation, the obje& whereof was the perfonal fecurity of thofe 
who joined in it, and which the feeblenefs of government at that time rendered ne- 
ceflary. Among other regulations, which are contained in one of thofe ftill ex- 
tant, the following deferves notice: “* If any affociate fhall either eat or drink 
with a perfon who bas killed any member of the jodalitium, uniefs in the prefence 
of the King, the Bifhop, or the Count, and unlefs he can prove that he did not 
know the perfon, let him pay a great Fing.” Hicks Differt. Epiftolar. apud The. 
faur. Ling. Septenw. vol. i, p. 21. 
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aiming agan the perion who had incurred thele-difpleafure, Boor f 
whofe. rival familics which withed his fall, they rewarded their “~~ 


fervice, by fharing among them the fpoils of the vanquithg. But 
thi@-expedient, though. it ferved to.humble individuals, did not 
weaken the body of. the nobility.. Thole, who were now the 
inftruments of their Prince’s vengeance, became in a fhort time the 
obgetts of his fear. Having acquired power and wealth by ferv- 
img the crown, they, in their turn, fet up for independence; and 
though there might be a fluctuation of power, and of property; 
though old families fell, and new ones role upon their ruins ; the 
Gets of the ariftocracy remained intire, and its vigour unbroken, 


D As the adminiftration of juftice is one of the moft powerful Ex 


tics between a King and his fubjeéts, all our monarchs were at 
the ptmoft pains to circumfcribe the jurifdictian of the Barons, 
and to extend that of the crown. ‘The external forms of fubor 
dination, natural to the feudal fyftem, favoured this attempt. 
An appeal lay from the judges and courts of the Barons, to thofé 
of the King. The right, however, of judging in the firft inftance, 
belonged to the nobles, and they eafily found means to defeat 
the effect of appeals, as well as of many other feudal regulations. 
The royal jurifdiction was almoft confined within the narrow 
limits of the King’s demefnes, beyond which, his judges claimed 
indeed much authority, but pofieffed next to none. Our Kings 
were fenfible of thefe limitations, and bore them with impatience. 
But it was impoflible to overturn in a moment, what was fo deeply 
rooted; or to ftrip the nobles, at once, of privileges which they 
had held fo long, and which were wrought almoft into the frame 
of the feudal conftitution. To accomplifh this, however, was 
an obje& of uniform and anxious attention to all our princes. 
James I. led the way here, as well as in other in‘tances, towards 
F g a more 
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Boox I. a more regular and perfect police. He made choice among the 
~ eftates of parliament, of a certain number of perfons, whom he 


diftinguifhed by the name of Lords of Se/fon, and appointed them 


to hold courts for determining civil caufes, three times in the 
year, and forty days at a time, in whatever place he pleafed. to 
name. Their jurifdi&tion extended to all matters, which formerly 
came under the cognizance of the King’s council, and being a 
committee of parliament, their decifions were final. James Il. 
obtained a law, annexing all regalities, which fhould be forfeited, 
to the crown, and declaring the right of jurifdidlion to be unalicn- 
able for the future. James IL. impofed fevere penalties upon thofe 
judges appointed by the Barons, whofe decifions fhould be found 
on a review to be unjuft; and by many other regulations, endea- 
voured to extend the authority of his own court*. James IV. on 
pretence of remedying the inconveniencies arifing from the fhort 
terms of the court of Seffion, appointed other judges called Lords 
of daily council. ‘The Sefon was an ambulatory court, and met 
feldom; the Daily Council was fixed, and fat conftantly at Edin- 
burgh; and though not compofed of members of parliament, the 
fame powers which the Lords of Seffion enjoyed, were vefted in 
it. At laft, James V. ereéted a new court, that ftill fubfifts, and 
which he named the College of ‘Suffice, the judges or Senators of 
which were called Lords of Council and Seffion. ‘This court not 
only excrcifed the fame jurifdi€tion which formerly belonged to 
the Seffion and Daily Council, but new rights were added. Pri- 
vileges of great importance were granted to its members, its 
forms were prefcribed, its terms fixed, and regularity, power, and 
fplendor conferred upon it. The perfons conftituted judges in all 


* Ad. 26. P, 1469. A. 94. P. 1493 AD 99. P. 1487. 
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shele different courts, had, in many refpetts, the advantage of 
@hofe who prefided in the courts of the Baroms; they were mare 
eminent for their fkill in law, their rules of proceeding were more 
uiffform, and their decifions more confiftent. Such judicatories 
became the objects of confidence, and of veneration. Men wil- 
ling? fabmitted their property to their determination, and their 
encroachments on the jurifdictions of the nobles were popular, and 
for that reafon fuccefsful. By devices of a ſimilar nature the jurif- 
aiction of the nobles in criminal caufes was reftrained, and the au- 
thority of the court of Jufficiary extended. The crown, in this 
Particular, gaining infenfibly upon the nobles, recovered more 
ample authority ;. and the King, whofe jurifdiGtion once refembied 
that of a Baron, rather than that.of a Sovereign *, came more 

and 





* ‘The moft perfect idea of the feudal fyftem of government may be attained by 
attending to the flate of Germany, and to the hiftory of France, In the former, 
the feudal infticutions Rill fabiift with great vigour; and though altogether abo- 
lithed im the latter, the public records have been fo carefully preferved, that the 
French Jawyers and antiquaries have been enabled, with more certainty and pre- 
cifion, than thofe of any other country in Europe, to trace its rife, its progrefs, 
and revolutions. In Germany. every principality may be confidered as a fief, and 
all its great Princes as vaffals, holding of the Emperor: they poffefs all the feudal 
privileges; their fiefs are perpetual ; their jurifdictions within their own territories, 
feparate and extenfive ; and the great offices of the empire are all hereditary and an- 
nexed to particular familics. At the fame time, the Emperor retains many of the 
prerogatives of the feudal monarchs. Like them, his claims and pretenfions me 
innumerable, and his power {mall ; his jurifdiGion within his own demefyes, or he- 
reditary Countries, is compleat; beyond the bounds of thefe it is almoft nothing. 
And fo permanent are feudal principles, that although the feudal fyftem be over- 
turned in almoft every particular ftate in Germany, and although its Princes have 
all become abſolute, the original feudal conftitution of the empire ftill remains, and 
ideas peculiar to that form of government, direct all its operations, and determine 
the rights of all its Princes. Our obfervations, with regard to the limited jurifdic- 
tion of Kings under the feudal governments, are greatly illuftrated by what 
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and more to be confidered ag the head af the community; and the 
fupreme difpenfer of juftice to his people. Thefe acquifitions af 
our Kings, however, though comparatively great, were in reality 
inconfiderable; and notwithftanding all their efforts, many ofthe 
feparate jurifdiGtions poffefled by the noblea remained in great 
vigour; and their final abolition was referved to a difajttand 
more happy period, 


Bur befides thefe methods of defending their prerogative, and 
humbling the ariftocracy, which may be confidered as common to 
all our princes, we fhall find, by taking a review of their reigns, 
thar almot every one of our Kingf, from Robert Bruce to 
James V. bad formed fome particular fyfem for depreffiag the 
amthority of the nobles, which was the object both of their jealoufy 
and terror, This conduct ef our monarchs, if we reft fatisfied 
with the accounts of their hiftorians, muft be confidered as flowing 
entirely from their refemtment againft particular noblemen; and 
all their attempts to humble them, muft be viewed as the ‘fallies 
of private paffion, not as the confequences of any general plan of 
policy. But, though fome-@f their aftions may be imputed to 


bappened in France. ‘The fecblenefs and dotage of the deftendant: of Charles 
maigne encouraged the Peers to ufurp am independent jurifdiction. Nothing remain- 
ed in the hands of the crown; all was feized by them. When Hugh Cepet 
aicended the throne, A. D. 987, he kept polelon of his private patrimony the 
Comté of Paris, and al) the jurifdition, which the Kings his facceffors exercifed 
for fome time, was within its territories, “There were only four towns in France 
where Ite could eftablith Grand: Baillis, or royal jadges ; all the other lands, towns, 
and baillages belonged to the nobles, The methods to which the French monarchs 
had recourfe fer extending their jurifdiGion were exactly fimilar to thofe 

by our princes, Henaut’s Abregé, p. 617, &c. De L’Efprit des Loix, Liv, xxx. 
ch. 20, &c. 
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thofe paffions, though the different genius of the men, the temper Boox L 
of the times, and the ftate of the nation neceffarily occafioned “~~ 
great variety in their fchemes, yet, without being chargeable 
with exceffive refinement, we may affirm that their end was uni- 
formly the fame. And the project of reducing the power of _ . 
the Zaftocracy fometimes avowed, and purfued with vigour; by «review of 
fometimes concealed, or feemingly fufpended; was never alto- their reigan 
gether abandoned. 


No Prince was ever more indebted to his nobles than Robert Robert Brace. 
Bruce. Their valour conquered the kingdom, and placed him on 
the threne. Hie gratitude and generofity beftowed on them the 
lands of the vanquifhed. Property has feldom undergone greater 
or more fudden revolutions, than thofe to which it was ſubject, 
at that time, in Scotland. Edward I. having forfeited the eftates 
of moft of the ancient Scottifh Barons, granted them to his Eng- 
lih fubje&ts. Thefe were expelled by the Scots; and their lands 
feized by new mafters; Amidft fuch rapid changes, confufion 
was unavoidable; and many pofiefied their lands by titles ex- 
tremely defeGtive. During one of thofe truces between the two 
mations, occafioned rather by their being weary of war, than 
defirous of peace, Robert formed a fcheme for checking the grow- 
ing power and wealth of the nobles. He fummoned them to 
appear, and to fhew by what rights they held their lands. They 
affembled accordingly, and the queftion being put, they ftarted 
up, at once, and drew their fwords, “ By thefe, faid they, we 
acquired our lands, and with thefe we will defend them.” The 
King, intimidated by their boldnefs, prudently dropt the project. 
But fo deeply did they refent this attack upon their order, that 
notwithftanding Robert's popylar and fplendid virtues, it occa- 
fioned a dangerous confpiracy againft his life. * 
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Davip his fon, at firft an exile in France, afterwards a prie 
foner in England, and involved in continual war with Edward III, 
had not leifure to attend to the internal police of his kingdom, er 
to think of retrenching the privileges of the nobility. 


Our hiftorians have been more careful to relate the mMitary, 
than the civil tranfaGtions of the reign of Robert Il. Skirmithes 
and inroads of little confequence, they defcribe minutely, but with 
regard to every thing that happened, during feveral years of tran- 
quillity, they are altogether filent. 


THE feeble adminiftration of Robert III. muft likewife be 
paffed over flightly. A Prince of a mean genius, and of a frail 
and fickly conftitution, was no fit perfon to enter the lifts with 


ative and martial Barons, or to attempt wrefting from them anv 
of their rights. 


THE civil tranfactions in Scotland are better known fince th 
beginning of the reign of James I. and a complete feries of our 
laws fupplies the defe& of our hiftorians. The Englith made fome 
amends for their injuftice in detaining that prince a prifoner, by 
their generous care of his education. During his long refidence 
in England, he had an opportunity of obferving the feudal 
fyftem in a more advanced ftate, and refined from many of 
the imperfections which ftill adhered to it, in his own king- 
dom. He faw there nobles great, but not independent; a 
King powerful, though far from abfolute; he faw a regular 
adminiftration of government; wife Jaws enaéted; and a nation 
flourifhing and happy, becaufe all ranks of men were accuftomed 
to obey them. Full of thefe id as, he returned into his native 
country, whicn prefented to him a very different fcene. The 
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royal authority, never great, was now contemptible, by having Boox I. 


been fo long delegated to regents. The ancient patrimony, and 
revenucs of the crown, were almoft totally alienated. During 
his long abfence, the name of a King was little known, and 
lefs regarded. The licence of many years had rendered the 
noble independefit. Univerfal anarchy prevailed. The weak 
were expofed to the rapine and oppreffion of the ftrong. In 
every corner fome barbarous chieftain ruled at pleafure, and 
neither feared the King, nor pitied the people *. 


JAMES was too wife a Prince to employ open force to correct 
fuch inveterate evils. Neither the men, nor the times would have 
borne it. He applied the gentler, and lefs offenfive remedy of 
faws and flatutes. In a parliament held immediately after his 
return, he gained the confidence of his people, by many wile 
laws, tending vifibly to re-eftablith order, tranquillity and juftice 
in the kingdom. But, at the fame time that he endeavoured to 
fecure thefe bleffings to his fubjeéts, he difcovered his intention 
to recover thofe poffeflions, of which the crown had been unjuftly 
bereaved; and for that purpofe obtained an a& by which he was 
impowered to fummon thofe, who had obtained crown lands during 
the three laft reigns, to produce the rights by which they held 
them f. As this ftatute threatened the property of the nobles, an- 
other which pafled in a fubfequent parliament, aimed a dreadful 


* A cotemporary Monki writer defcribes thefe calamities yery feelingly, in his 
rude Latin. In diebus illis, non erat lex in Scotia, fed quilibet potentiorum junio- 
rem oppreffit ; et totum regnum fuit unum latrocinium; homicidia, depredationes, 
incendia, et cætera maleficia remanferunt impunita; et juftitia relegata extra termi- 
nos regni exulavit. Chartular. Moray. apud Innes Elay, vol, i, p. 272. 
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bow at their power., By it, leagues andcombinations which we hws 
already defcribed, and which rendered the nobles fo formidable to 
the crown, were declared unlawful *. Encouraged by this fuccefe 
im the beginning of his enterprize, James’s next ftep was {tilt 
bolder and more decifive. During the fitting of parliament, he 
feized, at once, his coufin Murdo Duke of Albany, and his’fdns ; 
the Earls of Douglas, Lennox, Angus, March, and above twenty 
other Peers and Barons of prime rank. To all of them, however; 
he was immediately reconciled, except to Albany, and his fons 
and Lennox. Thefe were tried by their Peers, and condemned ; 
for what crime is now unknown. Their execution ftruck the 
whole order with terror, and their forfeiture added vaft poffeflions 
to the crown. He feized, likewife, the earldoms of Buchan and 
Strathern, upon different pretexts; and that of Mar fell to him 
by inheritance. The patience and inactivity of the nobles, while 
the King was proceeding fo rapidly towards aggrandizing the 
crown, are amazing. The only obftruction he met with was from 
a flight infurre&tion headed by the Duke of Albany's youngeft fon, 
and that was eafily fuppreffed. The fplendor and prefence of a 
King, to which the great men had been long unaccuftomed, infpired 
reverence: James was a Prince of great abilities, and conducted 
his operations with much prudence. He was in friendthip with 
England, and clofely allied with the French King: He was adored 
by the people, who enjoyed unufual fecurity and happinefs under 
his adminiftration: And all his acquifitions, however fatal to the 
body of the nobles, had been gained by attacks upon individuals; 
were obtained by decifions of law; and being founded on circum- 
ances peculiar to the perfons who fuffered, might excite mur- 
murs and apprehenfions, but afforded no colourable pretext for a 
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general rebellion. It was not fo with the next attempt which the Book I, 


King made. Encouraged by the facility with which he had 
hitherto advanced, he ventured upon a meafure that irritated the 
whole body of the nobility, and which the event fhews either to 
raye been entered into with too much precipitancy, or to have 

been carried on with too much violence. The father of George 
Dunbar Earl of March had taken arms againft Robert III. the 
King’s father; but that crime had been pardoned, and his lands 
reftored by Robert Duke of Albany. James, on pretext that the 
regent had exceeded his power, and that it was the prerogative 
of the King alone to pardon treafon, or to alienate lands annexed 
to the crown, obtained a fentence declaring the pardon to be void, 
and depriving Dunbar of the earldom. Many of the great men 
held lands by no other right than what they derived from grants 
of the two Dukes of Albany. Such a decifion, though they had 
reafon to expect it in confequence of the ftatute which the King 
had obtained, occafioned a general alarm. ‘Though Dunbar was, 
at prefent, the only fufferer, the precedent might be extended, 
and their titles to poffeffions, which they confidered as the rewards 
of their valour, might be fubjeGted to the review of courts of law, 
‘whofe forms of proceeding, and jurifdiction, were in a martial 
age little known and extremely odious. ‘Terror and difcontent 
fpread faft upon this difcovery of the King’s intentions; the com- 
mon danger called on the whole order-to unite, and to make one 
bold ftand, before they were ftripped fucceflively of: their acquifi- 
tions, and reduced to a ftate of poverty and infignificance. ‘The 
prevalence of thefe fentiments among the nobles encouraged a few 
defperate men, the friends or followers of thofe who had been the 
chief fufferers under the King’s adminiftration, to form a confpi- 
racy againft his life. The fir’ uncertain intelligence of this was 
brought him, while he lay in his camp before Roxburgh caftle. 
G 2 He 
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Book I. He durft not confide in nobles, to whom he had given fo many 


James IT. 


caufes of difguft, but inflantly difmiffed them and their vaffals 
and retiring to a monaftery near Perth, was foon after murdered 
there, in the moft cruel manner. All our hiftorians mention 
with aftonifhment, this circumftance of the King’s difbanding 
his army, at a time, when it was neceflary for his prefervation. 
A King, they fay, furrounded with his Barons, is fecure from 
fecret treafon, and may defy open rebellion. But thofe very 
Barons were the perfons whom he chiefly dreaded; and it is evi- 
dent from this review of his adminiftration, that he had greater 
reafon to apprehend danger, than to expect defence, from their 
hands. It was the misfortune of James, that his maxims and 
manners were too refined for the age in which he lived. Happy 
had he reigned in a kingdom more civilizeds his love of peace, 
of juftice, and of elegance, would have rendered his fchemes 
fuccefsful ; and inftead of perifhing becaufe he had attempted too 
much, a grateful people would have applauded and feconded his 
efforts to reform and to improve them. 


CRICHTON, the moft able man of thofe, who had the direction 
of affairs during the minority of James II. had been the minifter’ 
of James I. and well acquainted with his refolution of humbling 
the nobility. He did not relinquifh the defign, and he endea- 
voured to infpire his pupil with the fame fentiments. But what 
James had attempted to effe& flowly, and by legal means, his 
fon and Crichton purfued with the impetuofity natural to Scotf- 
men, and with the fiercenefs peculiar to that age. William the 
fixth Earl of Douglas was the firft victim to their barbarous po- 
Rey. That young nobleman (as we have already obferved) con- 
temning the authority of an infant #rince, almoft openly renounced 
his allegiance, and afpired to independence. Crichton, too high- 
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G è to brin Boox É. 
fpirited to bear fuch an infult, but too weak to curb or g 


to juftice fo powerful an offender, decoyed him by many promifes 
to an interview in the caftle of Edinburgh, and, notwithftanding 
thefe, murdered both him and his brother. Crichton, however, 
gained little by this act of treachery, which rendered him univer- 
fally odious. William the eighth Earl of Douglas was no lefs 
powerful, and no lefs formidable to the crown. By forming the 
league which we already mentioned with the Earl of Crawfurd 
and other Barons, he had united againft his Sovereign almoft one 
half of his kingdom, But his credulity led him into the fame 
fnare, which had been fatal to the former Earl. Relying on the 
King’s promifes, who had now attained to the years of manhood, 
and having obtained a fafe condu& under the great feal, he ven- 
tured to meet him in Stirling caftle. James urged him to diffolve 
that dangerous confederacy into which he had entered ; the Earl 
obftinately refufed; “ If you will not,” faid the enraged monarch, 
drawing his dagger, “ this fhall ;” and ftabbed him to the heart. 
An action fo unworthy of a King filled the nation with aftonifh— 
ment, and with horror. The Earl’s vaffals ran to arms with the 
utmoft fury, and dragging the fafe conduét, which the King had. 
granted and violated, at a horfe’s tail, they marched towards. 
Stirling, burnt the town, and threatened to befiege the caftle. 
An accommodation enfued, on what terms is not known. But the 
King’s jealoufy, and the new Earl’s power and refentment, pre- 
vented it from being of long continuance. Both took the field, 
at the head of their armies, and met near Abercorn. That of the 
Earl, compofed chiefly of borderers, was far fuperior to the 
King’s both in number, and in valour; and a fingle battle muft, 
m all probability, have decided whether the houfe of Stewart or of 
Douglas was henceforth to poffefs the throne of Scotland. But 
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Book I. while his troops impatiently expected the fignal to engage, the 


Earl ordered them to retire to their camp, and Sir James Hamilton 
of Cadyow, the perfon in whom he placed the greateft confidence, 
convinced of his want of genius to improve an opportunity, or of 
his want of courage to feize a crown, deferted him that very night 

This example was followed by many; and the Farl, defpifed, or 
forfaken by all, was ſoon driven out of the kingdom, and obliged 
to depend for his fubfiftence, on the friendthip of the King of Eng- 
land. The ruin of this great family, which had fo long rivalled 
and overawed the crown, and the terror with which fuch an ex- 
ample of unfuccefsful ambition filled the nobles, fecured the King, 
for fome time, from oppofition; and the royal authority remained 
uncontrouled and almoft abfolute. James did not fuffer this favour- 
able interval to pafs unimproved; he procured the confent of par- 
liament to laws more advantageous to the prerogative, and more 
fubverfive of the privileges of the ariftocracy, than were ever ob- 
tained by any former or fubfequent monarch of Scotland. 


By one of thefe, not only all the vaft poffeffions of the Earl of 
Douglas were annexed to the crown, but all prior and future 
alienations of crown lands were declared to be void, and the King 
was impowered to feize them at pleafure without any procefs or 
form of law, and oblige the poffeffors to refund whatever they 
had received from them*. A dreadful inftrument of oppreffion 
in the hands of a Prince. 


ANOTHER law prohibited the wardenfhip of the marches to be 
granted hereditarily ; reftrained, in feveral inftances, the jurifdiction 
of that office; and extended the authority of the King’s courts t. 
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By a third, it was enatted that no Regality, or exclufive right Boox I. 
of adminiftring juftice within a man’s own lands, fhould be — 


granted in time to come, without the confent of parliament *, a 
condition, which implied almoft an exprefs prohibition. Thofe 
hodles who already poffeffed that great privilege, would naturally 
be folicitous to prevent it from becoming common, by being 
beftowed on many. Thofe, who had not themfelves attained it, 
would envy others the acquifition of fuch a flattering diftinétion ; 
and both would concur in rejecting the claims of new pretenders, 


By a fourth aĝ, all new grants of hereditary offices were pro- 
hibited, and thofe obtained fince the death of the laft King were 
revoked f. 


Eacu of thefe ftatutes undermined fome of the great pillars, on 
which-the power of the ariftocracy refted. During the remainder 
of his reign, this Prince purfued the plan which he had begun, 
with the utmoft vigour; and had not a fudden death occafioned 
by the fplinter of a cannon which burft near him at the fiege of 
Roxburgh, prevented his progrefs, he wanted neither genius nor 
tourage to perfect it: and Scotland might, in all probability, have 
been the firit kingdom in Europe, which would have feen the fub- 
verfion of the feudal fyftem. 


Jases HI. difcovered no lefs eagernefs than his father or grand- 
father to humble the nobility ; but far inferior to either of them in 
abilities and addrefs, he adopted a plan extremely impolitic, and 
his reign was difaflrous, as well as his end tragical. Under the 
feudal governments, the nobles were not only the King’s minifters, 
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and poffeffed of all the great offices of power or of truft; they were, 
likewife, his companions and favourites, and fearce any but them 
approached his perfon or were entitled to his regard. But James, 
who both feared and hated his nobles, kept them at an unufudl 
diftance, and beftowed every mark of confidence and affrebfor 
upon a few mean perfons, of profeffions fo difhonourable, as ought 
to have rendered them unworthy of his prefence. Shut up with 
thefe, in his caftle of Stirling, he feldom appeared in public, and 
amufed himfelf with archite¢ture, mufic, and other arts, which 
were then little efteemed. ‘The nobles beheld the power and fa~ 
vour of thefe minions, with indignation. Even the fanguinary 
meafures of his father provoked them lefs than his neglect. Indi- 
viduals alone fuffered by the former; by the latter, every man 
thought himfelf injured, becaufe all were contemned. Their dif- 
content was much heightened by the King’s recalling all rights to 
crown lands, hereditary offices, regalities, and every other concef- 
fion, which was detrimental to his prerogative, and which had been 
extorted during his minority. Combinations among them{clves, 
fecret intrigues with England, and all the ufual preparatives for 
civil war, were the effects of their refentment. Alexander Duke of 
Albany, and John Earl of Mar, the King’s brothers, two young 
men of turbulent and ambitious {pirits, and incenfed againft James, 
who treated them with the fame coldnefs as he did the other grèat 
men, entered deeply into all their cabals. The King detected their 
défigns, before they were ripe for execution, and feizing his two 
brothers, committed the Duke of Albany to Edinburgh caftle. The 
Earl of Mar having remonftrated with too much boldnefs againft the 
King’s conduct, was murdered, if we may believe our hiftorians, 
by his command. Albany, apprehenfive of the fame fate, made 
his efcape out ef the caftle, and fled into France. Concern for the 
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dignation at his meafures, were perhaps the motives, which firit 
induced him to join the malecontents. But James’s attachment to 
favourites rendering him every day more odious to the nobles, the 
profpect of the advantages which might be derived from their ge- 
netral difaffection, added to the refentment which he felt on account 
of hig brother s „sath, and his own injuries, foon infpired Albany 
with more ambitious and criminal thoughts. He concluded.a treaty 
with Edward IV. of England, in which he affumed the name of 
Alexander King of Scots, and in return for the affiftance which 
was promifed him towards dethroning his brother, he bound him- 
felf, fo foon as he was put in poffeffion of the kingdom, to {wear 
fealty and to do homage to the Englifh monarch, to renounce 
the ancient alliance with France, to contract a new one with Eng- 
land, and to furrender fome of the ftrongeft caftles, and moft 
valuable counties in Scotland *. That aid, which the Duke fo 
bafely purchafed at the price of his own honour, and the inde- 
pendence of his country, was punctually granted him, and the 
Duke of Gloucefter with a powerful army conducted him towards 
Scotland. The danger of a foreign invafion obliged James to 
implore the affiftance of thofe nobles whom he had fo long treated 
with contempt. Some of them were in clofe confederacy with 
the Duke of Albany, and approved of all his pretenfions. Others 
were impatient for any event, which would reftore their order to 
its ancient pre-eminence. They took the field, however, at the 
head of a powerful army of their followers, but with a ftronger 
difpofition to redrefs their own grievances, than to annoy the 
enemy; and with a fixed refolution of punifhing thofe minions, 
whofe infolence they could no longer tolerate. This refolution 
they executed, in the camp near Lawder, with a military difpatch 
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Boos L and rigowe. Having previoully concerted their plan, the Earls 

—— ef Angus, Huntly, Lenox, followed by almoft all the Barons of 
chief note in the army, forcibly entered the apartment of their 
Sovereign, feized all his favourites, except one Ramiay, whom 
they could not tear from the King, in whofe arms he took hepper 
and without any form of trial, hamged them “auantiy over s 
bridge. Among the moft remarkable of thcie who had engrofled 
the King’s affection, were Cochran a mafon, Hommil a tailox, 
Leonard a fmith, Rogers a mufician, and Torfifan a fencing- 
mafter. So defpicable a retinue difcovers the capricioufnefs of 
James’s character, and accounts for the indignation of the nobles, 
when they beheld the favour, duc to them, beltowed on fuch 
zmaworthy ofjecis. 


James had no reafon to confide in an army fo little under his 
command, and difimifling it, hut himfelf up in the caftle of Edin- 
burgh. After various intrigues, Albany’s lands and honours 
were at length reftored to him, and he feemed even to have re- 
gained his brother’s favour, by fome important fervices. But 
their friendfhip was not of long duration. James abandoned him- 
felf, once more, to the guidance of favourites; and the fate of 
thofe who had fuffered at Lawder, did not deter others from 
courting that dangerous pre-eminence. Albamy, on pretext that 
an attempt had been made to take Bway his life by poifon, fled 
from court, and retiring to his caftle at Dunbar, drew thither a 
greater number of Barons than attended on the King himfelf. 
At the fame time, he renewed his former confederacy with 
Edward; the Earl of Angus openly negociated that infamous 
intreaty; other Barons were ready to concur with it; and if the 
fudden death of Edward had not\prevented Albany’s receiving any 
aid from England, the crown of ‘cotland would probably have 
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been the reward of this unworthy combination with the enemies Book I. 


of his country. But, inftead of any hopes of reigning in Scot- 
lasd, he found, upon the death of Edward, that he could not 
refide there in fatety, and flying firft to England, and then to 
Fraare. he feems from that time to have taken no part in the 
affairs of his natu > country. Emboldened by his retreat, the 
King and his Minift rs multiplied the infults which they offered 
to the nobility. A tanding guard, a thing unknown under the 
feudal governments, and inconfiflent with the familiarity and 
. confidence with which monarchs then lived amidft their nobles, 
was raifed for the King’s defence, and the command of it given 
to Ramfay, lately created Earl of Bothwell, the fame perfon who 
had fo narrowly efcaped when his companions were put to death 
at Lawder. And, as if this precaution had not been fufficient, -a 
proclamatior? was iffued forbidding any perfon to appear in arms 
within the precinéts of the court*; which, at a time, when no 
man of rank left his own houfe without a numerous retinue of 
armed followers, was, in effeét, debarring the nobles from all 
accefs to the King. James at the fame time became fonder of 
retirement than ever; and funk in indolence, or fuperftition, or 
attentive only to amufements, devolved his whole authority upon 
his favourites. So many injuries provoked the moft confiderable 
nobles to take arms, and having perfwaded or obliged the Duke 
of Rothſay, the King’s eldeft fon, a youth of fifteen, to fet him- 
felf at their head, they openly declared their intention of depriving 
James of a crown, of which he had difcovercd himfelf to be fo 
unworthy. Rouzed by this danger, the King quitted his retire- 
ment, took the field, and encountered them near Bannockburn ; 
but the valour of the borderers, of whom the army of the male- 
Ferres.us, 398. 
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gemgents was chiefiy compofed, foon put his troope to flight, and 
he himfelf was flain in the purfuit. Sufpicion, indolence, imrno- 
derate attachment to favourites, and all the vices of a feeble nag, 
are vifible in his whole conduct; but the character of a cruel and 
unrelenting tyrant feems to be unjuftly affixed to him by our 
hiftorians. His negle& of the nobles irritated wut did not weaken 
them; and their difcontent, the immoderas ambition of his two 
brothers, and their unnatural confederacies with England, were 
fufficient to have difturbed a more vigorous adminiftration, and. 
to have rendered a Prince of fuperior talents unhappy. 


THE indignation, which many perfons of rank expreffed againft 
the condu& of the confpirators, together with the terror of the 
fentence of excommunication which the Pope pronounced againft 
them, obliged them to ufe their viGory with great moderation and 
humanity. And being confcious how deteftable the crime of 
imbruing their hands in the blood of their Sovereign appeared, 
they endeavoured to regain the good opinion of ‘their country, 
and to attone for their treatment of the father, by their loyalty 
and duty towards the fon. They placed him inftantly on the 
throne, and the whole kingdom. foon united in acknowledging. 
his authority. 


James IV. was naturally generous and brave; he felt, in am 
high degree, all the paffions which animate a young and noble 
mind. He loved magnificence, he delighted in war, and was: 
eager to obtain fame. During his reign, the ancient and heredi- 
tary enmity between the King and nobles feems almoft to have 
entirely ceafed. He envied not their fplendor, becaufe it con-. 
tributed to the ornament of his court;* nor did he dread their 
power, which he confidered as the security of his kingdom, not 
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asan obj62 of terror to himfelf. This confidence; da’ his part, 
met with the proper return of duty and affection, on theirs; and 
in his war with England, he experienced how much a King, 
beloved by his nobles, is able to perform. Though the ‘ardour of 
Die courage, and the {pit of chivalry, rather than the profpect of 
any national au tage, were the motives of that expedition ; 
fuch was the zeal « f his fubjeéts for the King’s glory, that he was 
followed by as gauant an army, as ever any of his anceftors had 
led upon Englith ground. But though James himfelf formed no 
fcheme dangerous or detrimental to the ariftocracy, his reign was 
diftinguithed by an event, extremely fatal to it; and one accidental 
blow humbled it more than all the premeditated attacks of pre- 
ceding Kings. In the rath and unfortunate battle of Fhowden, a 
brave nobility chofe rather to die, than to defert their Sovereign. 
Twelve Masls, thirteen Lords, five ehdeft fons. of noblemen, 
and. an incredible number of. Barons fell with the King*. The 
whole body of the nobles, long and fenfibly felt this difafter; and 
fa Prince of full age had then afcended the throne, their con- 
fiernation and feeblenefs would have afforded him advantages, 
which no former monarch ever pofleffed. 


BuT James V. who fucceeded his father, was an ‘infant of a 
year old; and though the office of regent was conferred on the 
Duke of Albany, a man of genius and enterprize, a native of 
France, and accuftomed to a government where the power of the 
King was already great; though he made many bold attempts to 
extend the royal authority; though he put to death Lord Home, 
and banifhed the Earl of Angus, the two noblemen of greateft 
influence in- the kingdom, the ariftocracy loft no ground under 
his adminiftration. A ftranger to the manners, the laws, and the 
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Boox kb language of the people whom he was called to rule, he acted, on 
=~ fome occafions, rather like a Viceroy of the French King, than 
the governor of Scotland; but the nobles afferted their own pri- 
vileges, and contended for the intereft of their country, with a 

boldneis, which convinced him of their itidependence, and of 
impotence of his own authority. After fev al unfuccefsful 
{truggles, he voluntarily retired to France, anc the King, being 
then in his thirteenth year, the nobles agreel that he fhould 
allume the government, and that eight perfons thould be appointed 
to attend him by turns, and to advife and affift him in the admi- 
nitration of public affairs. The Earl of Angus, who was one of 
that number, did not long remain fatisfied with fuch divided power. 
He gained fome of his colleagues, removed others, and intimi- 
dated the reft. When the term of his attendance expired, he fill 
retained authority, to which all were obliged to fubmis becaufe 
none of them was in a condition to difpute it. The affection of 
the young King was the only thing wanting, to fix and perpetuate 
his power. But an active and high-fpirited Prince fubmitted, 
with great impatience, to the reftraint, in which he was kept. 
It ill-fuited his years, or difpofition, to be confined as a prifoner, 
within his own palace; to be treated with no refpect; and to be 
deprived of all power. He could not, on fome occafions, conceal 
his indignation and refentment. Angus forefaw that he had 
much to dread from thefe, aud as he could not gain the King’s 
heart, he refolved to make fure of his perfon. James was conti- 
nually furrounded by the Earl’s {pies and confidents ; many eyes 
watched all his motions, and obferved every ftep he took. But 
the King’s eagernefs to obtain liberty- eluded all their vigilance. 
He elcaped from Falkland, and fled to the caftle of Stirling, the 
réfidence of the Queen his mother, and the only place of ftrength 
in 
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ie the kiegdom which was not in the hand of the Dough Boox I- 
The nobles, of whom fome were influenced by their hatred to — 


Angus, and others by their refpect for the King, crowded to 
Stirling, and his court was foon filled with perions of the greateſt 
tanion. The Earl, though aftonifhed at this unexpected re- 
volution, reDim d, at firft, to make one bold puth for recovering 
his- authority, by 1 arching to Stirling at the head of his followers; 
but he wanted ci her courage, or ftnength to execute this refolu- 
tion. Im a parliament held foon after, he and his adherents were 
attazmted, and after efcaping from many dangers, and enduring 
much mifery, he was at length obliged to fly into England for 
refuge. 


fames had now not only the mame, but, though extremely 
young, the full authority of a King. He was inferior to no Prince 
of that age in. gracefulme(s of perfon, or in vigour of mind. His 
maderitandig was good, and his heart warm; the former capable 
of great improvement, and the latter fufceptible of the beft impreſ⸗ 
fons. But according to the ufual fate of Princes who are called 
to the throne in their infancy, his education had been neglected. 
His private preceptors were more ready to flatter, than to inftrué 
him. It was the intereft of thofe who governed the kingdom, to 
prevent him from knowing too much. And the Earl of Angus, 
in order to divert him from bufinefs, gave him an early tafte for 
fuch pleafures, as afterwards occupied and engrofled him more 
than became a King. Accordingly, we difcover in James all the 
features of a great, but uncultivated fpirit. On the one hand, 
violent paflions, implacable refentment, an immoderate defire of 
power, and the utmoft rage at difappointment. On the other, 
love to his people, zeai for the punithment of private oppreffors, 
confidence 
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E ‘ox 1 Rasfidente in his favourites, and the moft engaging opennefs and 
— affability of behaviour: 


Waat he himfelf had fuffered from the exorbitant power of 
the nobles; led hint early to imitate hi$ predeceffors, in thei 
attempts to humble them. The plan he formed # inat purpofe 
was more profound, more fyftematic, and pu {ued with gzeater 
conftancy and fieddinefs, than that of any of È s anceftors. » And 
the influence of the events in his reign upon thofe of the fubfe- 
quent period, render it neceffary to explain his conduct, at greater 
length, and to enter into a more minute detail of his ations. 
He had penetration enough to difcover thofe defects in the 
fchemes, adopted by former Kings, which occafioned their mifcar- 
rege. The example of James L. had taught him, that wife laws 
operate flowly on a rude people, and that the fierce ſpirit of the 
feudal. nobles was not to be fubdued by thefe alone. a The effeGs 
of the violent meafures of James II. convinced him, that the 
oppreffion-of one great family, is-apt either to excite the fufpicion 
and sefentment of the other nobles, or to enrich with its {poile 
iome new family, which would foon adopt the fame fentiments, 
and become equally formidable to the crown. He faw, from 
the fatal end of James III. that negle& was fill more intole- 
rable to the nobles than oppreflion, and that the miniftry of new 
men and favourites was both difhonourable, and dangerous toa 
Prince. At the fame time he felt that the authority of the crown 
was not fufficient to counterbalance the. power of the ariftocracy, 
and that without fome new acceflion of ftrength, he could expect 
no better fuccefs in the ftruggle than his anceftors. In this extre- 
mity, he applied himfelf to the clergy, hoping that they would 
both relith his plan, and concur with all their influence, in ena- 
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bling him to put it in execution. Under the feudal government, 
the church being reckoned a third eftate, had its reprefentatives 
in parliament; the number of thefe was conliderable, and they 
poffeifed great influence in thataflembly. The fuperftition of former 
‘ings, and the zeal of an ignorant age, had beftowed upon eccle- 
fiaftics, a grea: proportion of the national wealth, and the autho- 
rity they acquired y the reverence of the people, was fuperior 
even to that which -hey derived from their riches. This powerful 
body however, depended entirely on the crown. The Popes, 
notwithftanding their attention to extend their ufurpations, had 
neglected Scotland as a diftant and poor kingdom, and permitted 
its kings to exercife powers, which they difputed with more con- 
fiderable princes. The Scottifh monarchs had the fole right of 
nomination to vacant bifhopricks and abbeys*; and James natu- 
rally concluded, that men who expected preferment from his 
favour, would be willing to merit it, by promoting his defigns. 
Happily for him, the nobles had not yet recovered the blow which 
fell on their order at Flowden, and if we may judge either from 
their conduét, or from the character given of them by Sir Ralph 
Sadler the Englifh envoy in Scotland, they were men of little 
genius, of no experience in bufineis, and incapable of acting 
either with unanimity, or with vigour. Many of the clergy, on 
the other hand, were diftinguithed by their great abilities, and no 
lefs by their ambition, Various caules of difjuft had arilen 
between them and the nobles, who defpifed their character, and 
envicd their power, or their wealth. By acting in concert with 
the King, they not only gratified him, but avenged themfelves, 
and hoped to aggrandize their own order, by deprefling thofe, 
who were their fole rivals. Secure of io powerful a concurrence, 


: * Epit. Reg. Scot. t. 197, &c. Act. 125. P. 1540. 
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Book I. James ventured to proceed with greater boldnefs. In the firft heat 
Ne 


of refentment, he had driven the Earl of Angus out of the king- 
dom; and fenfible that a perfon fo far fuperior to the other nobles 
in abilities, might create many obftacles, which would retard, or 
render ineffectual all his fchemes, he folemnly fwore, that he 
would never permit him to return into Scotla~., and notwith- 
tanding the repeated folicitations of the-Kiig of England, he 
adhered to his vow with unrelenting obftina y. He then pro- 
ceeded to repair the fortifications of Edinburgh, Stirling, and 
other caftles, and to fill his magazines with arms and ammunition. 
Having taken thefe precautions by way of defence, he began to 
treat the nobility with the utmoft coldnefs and referve. Thofe 
offices, which they were apt, from long poffeflion, to conder as 
appropriated to their order, were now beftowed on ecclefiaftics, 
who alone poffeffed the King’s ear, and together with a few gentle- 
men of inferior rank, to whom he had communicated his {chemes, 
were entrufted with the management of all public affairs. Thefe 
minifters were chofen with judgment; and Cardinal Beatoun, who 
feon became the moft eminent among them, was a man of fuperior 
genius. They ferved the King with fidelity, they carried on his 
meafures with vigour, with reputation, and with fuccefs. James 
no longer concealed his contempt of the nobles, and fuffered no 
opportunity of mortifying them to efcape. Slight offences were 
aggravated into real crimes, and punifhed with feverity. Every 
accufation againft perfons of rank was heard with pleafure, every 
appearance of guilt was examined with rigour, and every trial 
proved fatal to thofe who were accufed: the banifhing Hepburn 
Earl of Bothwell, for reafons extremely frivolous, the beheading 
the Mafter of Forbes without fufficient evidence of kis guilt, and 
the condemning Lady Glamis, filter of the Earl of Angus, to be 
burnt for the crime of witchcraft, of which even that credulous 
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age believed her innocent, are monuments both of the King’s Boox I. 
hatred of the nobility, of the feverity of his government, and of “~~~ 


the ftretches he made towards abfolute power. By thefe atts of 
authority, he tried the fpirit of the nobles, and how much they 
were willing to bear. Their patience increafed his contempt for 
them, and added f the ardour and boldnefs with which he purfued 
his plan. Meanw ile they obferved the tendency of his fchemes 
with concern, and with refentment; but the King’s fagacity, the 
vigilance of his minifters, and the want of a proper leader, madè 
it dangerous to concert any meafures for their defence, and impof- 
fible to a& with becoming vigour. James and his counfellors, by 
a falfe ftep which they took, prefented to them, at length, an 
advanage which they did not fail to improve. 


MorTiv¥es, which are well known, had prompted Henry VIIL 
to difclaim the Pope’s authority, and to feize the revenues of the 
regular clergy. His fyftem of Reformation fatisfied none of his 
fubjefts. Some were enraged becaufe he had proceeded fo far, others 
murmured becawfe he proceeded no farther; and by his imperious 
temper, and alternate perfecutions of the zealots for Poperyg$ind 
the converts to the Proteftant opinions, hé was equally formidable 
to both. Henry was afraid that this general diffatisfation of his 
people might encourage his enemies on the continent to invade his 
kingdom. He knew that both the Pope and Emperor courted the 
friendfhip of the King of Scots, and cndcavoured to engage him in 
an alliance againft England. He refolved therefore to difappoint 
the effects of their negociations by entering into a clofer union with 
his nephew, and for that purpofe fent Ambaffadors into Scotland, 
to propofe a perfonal interview with him at York. It was plainly 
James's intereft to accept this invitation ; the afliftence of fo power- 
ful an ally, the high hon.urs which were promifed him, and the 
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Baog I. liberal fubfidies he might have obtained, would have added no little 


dignity to his domeftic government, and muft have greatly facili- 
tated the execution of his favourite plan. On the other hand, a 
war with England, which he had reafon to apprehend, if he rejected 
Henry's offers of friendthip, was. inconfiftent with all his views. 
This would bring him to depend on his Barons; an army could 
not be raifed without their affiftance: to call no les incenfed againſt 
their Prince into the field, was to unite his ene aies, to make them 
fenfible of their own ftrength, and to afford them an opportunity 
of revenging theif wrongs. James, who was not ignorant that all 
thefe confequences might follow a breach with England, liftened 
at firft to Henry’s propofal, and confented to the interview at York. 
But the clergy dreaded an union, which muft have been eftablifhed 
on the ruins of the church. Henry had taken great pains to 
infufe into his nephew his own fentiments concerning religion, 
and had frequently folicited him, by ambafladors, to renounce the 
ufurped dominion of the Pope, which was no lefs difhonourable to 
Princes, than grievous to their fubjeéts. The clergy had hitherto, 
with great addrefs, diverted the King from regarding thefe folici- 
tame But in an amicable conference, Henry expected, and 
they feared that James would yield to his entreaties, or be con- 
vinced by his arguments. They knew that the revenues of the 
church were an alluring obje& to a Prince, who wanted money, 
and who loved it; that the pride and ambition of ecclefiaftics raifed 
the indignation of the nobles; that their indecent lives gave offence 
to the people; that the Proteftant opinions were {preading faft 
throughout the nation; and that an univerial defection from the 
eftablifhed church, would be the confequence of giving the fmalleft 
degree of encouragement to thefe principles. For thefe reafons, 
they employed all their credit with the King, and had recourfe to 
every artifice and infinuation, in omer to divert him from+a 
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journey, which muft have been fo fatal to their intereft. They Boox I, 
endeavoured to infpire him with fear, by magnifying the danger “~*~ 


to which he would expofe his perfon, by venturing fo far into 
England, without any fecurity but the word of a Prince, who, 
having violated every thing venerable and facred in religion, was 
no longer to be trufted; and by way of compenfation for the fums 
which he might have received from Henry, they offered an annual 
donative of 50,000 erowns; they promifed to contribute liberally 
towards carrying on a war with England, and flattered him with 
the profpect of immenfe riches, arifing from the forfeiture of 
perfons, who were to be tried and condemned as heretics. Influ- 
enced by thefe confiderations, James broke his agreement with 
Henry, who, in expectation of meeting him, had already come to 
York; and that haughty and impatient Monarch refented the 
affront, byedeclaring war againft Scotland. His army was foon 
ready to invade the kingdom. James was obliged to have recourfe 
to the nobles, for the defence of his dominions. At his command, 
they affembled their followers; but with the fame difpofitions, 
which had animated their anceftors in the reign of James III. and 
with a full refolution of imitating their example, by punishing 
thofe to whom they imputed the grievances, of which they had 
reafon to complain ; and if the King’s Minifters had not been men 
of abilities fuperior to thole of James IIL and of confiderable 
intereft even with their enemies, who could not agree among 
themfelves what victims to facrifice, the camp of Fala would have 
been as remarkable as that of Lawder, for the dariff~ encroach- 
ments of the nobility om the prerogative of the Prince. But though 
his minifters were faved by this accident, the nobles had foon 
another opportunity of difcovering to the King, their diffatisfac- 
tion with his government, and their contempt of his authority. 
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Book I. Scarcity of provifions, and the rigour of the feafon, having obliged 
—— the Englith army which had invaded Scotland, to retire, James 
imagined that he could attack them, with great advantage, in their 
retreat; but the principal Barons, with an obftinacy and difdain, 
which greatly aggravated their difobedience, refufed to advance a ftep 
beyond the limits of their own country. Provoked by this infult 
to himfelf, and fufpicious of a new confpiracy againft his minifters, 
the King inftantly difbanded an army, whic} paid fo little regard 
to his orders, and returned abruptly into the heart of the kingdom. 


AN ambitious and high fpirited Prince could not brook fuch a 
mortifying affront. His hopes of fuccefs had been rath, and his 
defpair upon a difappointment was exceffive. He felt himfelf en- 
gaged in an unneceflary war with England, which, inftead of 
yielding him the laurels and triumphs that he expected, had begun 
with fuch circumftances, as encouraged the infolence of his fub- 
jects, and expofed him to the feorn of his enemies. He faw how 
“vain and ineffectual all his projects to humble the nobles had been, 
and that, though in times of peace a Prince may endeavour to 
deprefs them, they will rife, during war, to their former import- 
ance and dignity. Impatience, refentment, indignation, filled his 
bolom by turns, The violence of thefe paffions altered his tem- 
per, and perhaps, impaired his reafon. He became penfive, ful- 
len, and retired. He feemed, through the day, to be fwallowed 
up in profound meditation, and through the night, he was 
difturbed wigh thofe vifionary terrors, which make impreffion upon 
a weak underftanding only, or a difordered fancy. In order to 
revive the King’s fpirits, an inroad on the weftern borders was 
concerted by his minifters, who prevailed upon the Barons in the 
neighbouring provinces to raife as many troops as were thought 
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neceflary, and to enter the enemy’s country. But nothing could Epox 1. 
remove the King’s averfion to his nobility, or diminith his jealoufy “~~ 


of their power. He would not even entruft them with the com- 
mand of the forces which they had affembled; that was referved 
for Olver Sinclair his favourite, who no fooner appeared to take 


poffeffion vf the dignity conferred upon him, than rage and indig- 
nation occafioned an tniverfal mutiny in the army. Five hundred. 


Englith, who happened to be drawn up in fight, attacked the 
Scots in this diforder. Hatred to the King, and contempt of their 
General produced an effe&, to which there is no parallel in hiftory. 
They overcame the fear of death, and the love of liberty; and ten 
thoufand men furrendered to a number fo far inferior, without 
ftriking a fingle blow. No man was-defirous of victory, which 
would have been acceptable to the King, and to his favourite; few 
endeavoured to fave themfelves by flight; the Englifh had the 
choice of what prifoners they pleafed to take; and almoft every 
perlon of diftin&tion, who was engaged in the expedition, remained 
in. their hands. This aftonifhing event was a new proof to the 
King of the general difaffeGtion of the nobility, and a new difoo- 
very of his own weaknefs and want of authority. Incapable of 
be@ring thefe repeated infults, he found himfelf unable to revenge 
them. The deepeft melancholy and defpair fucceeded to the fu- 
rious tranfports of rage, which the firft account of the rout of his 
army occafioned. All the violent paflions, which are the enemies 
of life, preyed: upon his mind, and wafted and confumed a youth- 
ful and vigorous conftitution. Some authors of that age impute 
his untimely death to poifon; but the difeafes of the mind, when 
they rife to an height, are often mortal; and the known effects 
of difappointment, anger, and refentment upon a fanguine and im- 
petuous temper, fufficiently account for his unhappy fate. “ His 
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Book I. death (fa is mi been raifed to 
(fays Drummond) proveth his mind to have 


an high ftrain, and above mediocrity-; he could die, but could 
not digeft a difafter.”” Had James furvived this misfortune, one of 
two things muft have happened: either the violence of his tem- 
per would have engaged him openly to attack the nobles, who 
would have found in Henry a willing and powerful protector, and 
have derived the fame affiftance from him, which the malecontents, 
in the fucceeding reign, did from his daughtgr Elizabeth; in that 
cafe, a dangerous civil war would have been the certain confe- 
quence, Or, perhaps, neceffity might have obliged him to accept 
of Henry’s offers, and be reconciled to his nobility. In that event, 
the church would have fallen a facrifice to their union, a Refor- 
mation, upon Henry’s plan, would have been eftablifhed.by law, 
a great part of the temporalities of the church would have been 
feized, and the friendthip of the King and Baronsywould have 
been cemented by dividing its fpoils. 


SucH were the efforts of our Kings, towards reducing the 
exorbitant power of the nobles. If they were not attended with 
fuccefs, we muft not, for that reafon, conclude that they were not 
conducted with prudence. Every circumftance feems to have coih- 
bined againft the Crown. Accidental events concurred with poli- 
tical caufes, in rendering the beft concerted meafures abortive. 
The affaffination of one King, the fudden death of another, and 
the fatal defpair of a-third, contributed no lefs than its own natural 
firength, to preferve the ariftocracy from ruin. 


AmipeT thefe ftruggles, the influence which our Kings poffeffed 
in their parliaments, is a circumftance feemingly inexplicable, and 
which merits particular attention. As thefe aflemblies were com- 
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pofed chiefly of the nobles, they, we are apt to imagine, muft 
have dictated all their decifions ; but, inftead of this, every King 


found them -obfequious to his will, and obtained fuch laws, as he lsa 
efteemed neceffary for extending his authority. All things were > 


conduiGted there with difpatch and unanimity; and, in none of 
our hiftorians, do we find an inftance of any oppofition formed 
againft the court in Parliament, or mention of any difficulty in 
carrying through th- meafures which were agreeable to the King. 
In order to account for this fingular fac, it is neceflary to enquire 
into the origin and conftitution of Parliament. 


THE genius of the feudal government, uniform in all its opera- 
tions, produced the fame effects in fmall as in great focieties ; and 
the territory of a Baron was, in miniature, the model of a king- 
dom. He voſſeſſed the right of jurifdiGion, but thofe, who de- 
pended.on him, being freemen, and not flaves, could be tried by 
their Peerstonly ; and, therefore, his vaflals were bound to attend 
his courts, and to affift both in paffing and executing his fentences. 
When affembled on thefe occafions, they eftablithed, by mutual 
confent, fuch regulations, as tended to the welfare of their {mall 
fociety į and often granted, voluntarily, fuch fupplies to their Supe- 
rior, as his neceffities required, Change now a fingle name: in 
place of Baron, fubftitute King, and we behold a Parliament in 
ite firft rudiments, and obferve the firft exertions of thofe powers, 
which its members now poflefs as Judges, as Legiflators, and as 
difpenfers of the public revenues. Suitable to this idea, are the 
appellations of the Aimg’s Court *, and of the King’s Great Council, 
by which, Parliaments were anciently diftinguifhed ; and fuitable 
to this, likewife, were the conftituent members of which it was 
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compofed. In all the feudal kingdoms, thofe who held of the 
King in chief were bound, by the condition of their tenure, to 
attend and to affift in his courts. Nor was this efteemed a privi- 
lege, but a fervice. It was exacted likewife of Bithope, Abbots, 
and the greater ecclefiaftics, who holding vait poffeffions of the 
Crown, were deemed fubje& to the fame burden. Parliaments did 
not continue long in this ftate. Cities gradually acquired wealth, 
a confiderable fhare of the public taxes were levied on them, the 
inhabitants grew into eftimation, and being enfranchifed by the 
Sovereign, a place in Parliament was the confequence of their 
liberty, and of their importance. But as it would have been abfurd 
to confer fuch a privilege, or to impofe fuch a burden on a whole 
community, every burrough was permitted to chufe one or two of 
its citizens to appear in the name of the corporation; and the idea 
of repre/entation was firit introduced in this manner. Ani innova~ 
tion, ftill more important, naturally followed. The vaflals of 
the Crown were originally few in number, and extremely power- 
ful; but as it is impoflible to render property fixed and permanent, 
many of their poffeflions came gradually, and by various methods 
of alienation, to be fplit and parcelled out into different hands. 
Hence arofe the diſtinction between the Greater and the Lefer 
Barons. The former were thofe who retained their original fiefs 
undivided, the latter were the new and lefs potent vaflals of the 
Crown. Both were bound, however, to perform all feudal fer- 
vices, and of confequence, to give attendance in Parliament. To 
the leffer Barons, who formed no inconfiderable body, this was 
an intolerable grievance. Barons fometimes denied their tenure, 
burroughs renounced their right of eleCting, charters were obtained, 
containing an exemption from attendance; and the anxiety, with 
which our anceftors endeavoured to get free from the obligation 
of fitting in Parliament is furpaffed by that only, with which their 
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pofterity folicit to be admitted there. In order to accommodate 
both parties, and, at once, to fecure to the King a fufficient num- 
ber of members in his great council, and to fave his vaflals from 
an unneceflary burden, an eafy expedient was found out. The 
obligation to perfonal attendance was continued upon the Greater 
Barons, from which the Leffer Barons were exempted, on condi- 
tion of their electing, in each county, a certain number of Repre- 
Jentatives, to appear in their name. Thus a Parliament became 
compleat in all its members, and was compofed of Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, of Knights of the Shires, and of Burgeffles. As 
many caufes contributed to bring government earlier to perfection 
in England, than in Scotland; as the rigour of the feudal inftitu- 
tions abated fooner; and its defects were fupplied with greater 
facility in the one kingdom than in the other; England led the 
way in all thefe changes, and Burgeffes, and Knights of the thire 
appeared in the Parliaments of that nation, before they were 
heard of n ours. Burgeffes were firft admitted into the Scottith 
Parliaments by Robert Bruce*; and in the preamble to the laws 
of Robert II". they are ranked among the conftituent members of 
that aflembly. The leffer Barons were indebted to James I. for a 
ftatute exempting them from perfonal attendance, and permitting 
them to eleét reprefentatives ; the exemption was eagerly laid hold 
on, but the privilege was fo little valued, that, except one or two 
inftances, it lay neglected during 160 years; and James VI. firft 
obliged them to fend reprefentatives regularly to Parliament t. 


A ScoTTisH Parliament, then, confifted anciently of Great 
Barons, of Ecclefiaftics, and a few reprefentatives of burroughs. 


© Abercromby, 1. 635. 
+ Effays on Brit. Antiq. Eff, II. Dalrymp. Hilt. of Feud, Prop. ch. 8. 
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Boox I. Nor were thefe divided, as in England, into two houfes, but com- 


poled one affembly, in which the Lord Chancellor prefided *. 
And, in rude ages, when the fcience of government was extremely 
imperfe@, among a martial people, unacquainted with the arts of 
peace, ftrangers to the talénts which make a figure in debate, and 
defpifing them, Parliaments were not held in the fame eftimation 
as at prefent; nor did haughty Barons love thofe courts, in which 
they appeared, with fuch evident marks of inferiority. Parlia- 
ments were often haftily aflembled, and it was, probably, in the 
King’s power, by the manner in which he iffued his writs for 
that purpofe, to exclude thofe who were averfe from his meafures. 
At a time when deeds of violence were common, and the reftraints 
of law and decency were little regarded, no man could venture 
with fafety to oppofe the King in his own court. The great. 
Barons, or Lords of Rarliament, were extremely few; even fo: 
late as the beginning of the reign of James VI.‘ they amounted 
only to fifty-three, The Ecclefiaftics equalled them i number; 
and being devoted implicitly to the Crown, for reaions which 
have been already explained, rendered all hopes of victory in any 


* In England, the Peers and Commons feem early to have met in feparate houfes ; 
and James I. who was fond of imitating the Englifh in all their cuftoms, had pro-. 
bably an intention of introducing fome confiderable diftin€tion between the Greater- 
and Leffler Barons in Scotland; at leaſt he determined that their confultations fhoul4 
not be carried on under the direction of the fame Prefident ; for by his law, A. D: 
1327. it i provided, ** that out of the Commiffioners of all the thires thal! be chos 
fen a wife and expert man, called the Common Speaker of the Parliament, who 
{hall propofe all and fundry needs and caufes_pertaining to the Commons in the Par- 
liament or general council.” No fuch fpeaker, it would feem, was ever chofen; 
and by a fubfequent law the Chancellor was declared perpetual Prefident of 
Pasliament, 

+ And. Coll. v. i. pref.ayo. 
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ftruggle defperate. Nor were the nobles themfelves fo anxious, Book I. 


as might be imagined, to prevent acts of Parliament favourable to 
the royal prerogative; confcious of their own ftrength, and of the 
King’s inability to carry thefe a@s into execution without their 
concurrence, they trufted either to elude orto contemn them ; and 
the ftatute revoking the King’s property, and annexing alienated 
jurifdiGtions to the crown, repeated in every reign, and violated 
and defpifed as often, is a ftanding proof of the impotence of laws, 
when oppofed to power. So many concurring caufes are fufficient, 
perhaps, to account for the afcendant, which our Kings acquired 
in Parliament. But without having recourfe to any of thefe, a 
fingle circumflance, peculiar to the conftitution of the Scottith 
Parliament, the mentioning of which we have hitherto avoided; 
will abundantly explain this fa@, feemingly fo repugnant to all 
our reafonings concerning the weaknefs of the King, and the 
power of fhe nobles.. 


As far back, as our recorda enable us to trace the conftitution of 
our Parliaments, we find a committee, diftinguithed by the name 
of Lords of articles. It was their bufinefs to prepare, and to digeft 
all matter which were to be laid before the Parliament; every 
motion for a new law was firft made there, and approved or re-- 
jected by them at pleafure; what they approved was formed into 
a bill, and prefented to Parliament; what they rejected could not 
be introduced into the houfe. This committee owed the extraor- 
dinary powers vefted in it, to the military genius of the ancient 
nobles; too impatient to fubmit to the drudgery of civil bufinefs, 
too impetuous to obferve the forms, or to enter into the details 
neceflary in conduéting it, they were glad to lay that burden upon 
a {mall number, while they themfelves had no other labour than 
{imply to give, or to refule,their fanction to the bills, which were 
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Boox I. prefented to them. The Lords of Articles, then, not only directed 


the whole proceedings of Parliament, but poffeffed a negative before 
debate. That committee was chofen and conftituted in fuch a man- 
ner, as put this valuable privilege cntirely in the King’s hands. 
It is extremely probable, that the King once had the fole right of 
nominating the Lords of Articles *. They came afterwards to be 
elected by the Parliament, and confifted of an equal number out 
of each eftate, and moft commonly of eight Temporal and eight 
Spiritual Lords, ofcight reprefentatives of burroughs, and of the eight 
great officers of the Crown. Of this body, the eight ecclefiaftics, 
together with the officers of the Crown, were entirely at the King’s 
devotion, and it was ſcarce poffible that the choice could fall on fuch 
Temporal Lords and Burgeffes as would unite in oppofitioa to his 
meafures. Capable either of influencing their ele@tion, or of gain- 
ing them when elected, the King commonly found the Lords of 


> IT appears from authentic records, that a Parliament was appoi: ted to be held 
March 12, 1566, and that the Lords of Articles were chofen and n.et on the 7th, 
five days before the aflembling of Parliament. If they could be regularly eleGed 
fo long before the meeting of Parliament, it is natural to conclude that the Prince 
alone poffeffed the right of eleAling them. ‘There are two different accounts of the 
manner of their eleClion at that time, one by Mary herfelf, in a lette™o the Arch- 
bifhop of Glafgow, “ We, accompanied with our nobility for the time, paft to 
+t the Tolbuith of Edinburgh, for holding of our Parliament on the 7th day of 
‘* this inftant, and elected the Lords Articulars.”’ If we explain thefe words, accord- 
ing to frit Grammar, we muf conclude that the Queen herfelf elected them. 
It is, however, more probable that Mary meant to fay, that the nobles then pre- 
fent with her, viz. her privy counfellors, and others, elected the Lords of Articles. 
Keith's Hift. of Scotland, p. 331. The other account is Lord Ruthven's, who ex- 
prey affirms that the Queen herfelf elected them. Keith's Append. 126. Whether 
we embrace the one or the other of thele opinions, is of no confequence. If the 
privy counfeilors and nobles attending the court hada right to eleét the Lords of 
Afticles, it was equally advantageous for the Crown, as if the Prince had had the 
fole nomination of them. 
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Articles no lefs obfequious to his will, than his own privy council, 
and by means of his authority with them, he could put a nega- 
tive upon his Parliament before debate, as well as after it; and 
what may feem altogether incredible, the moft limited Prince in 
Europe adually poffeffed, in one inftance, a prerogative which the 
moft abfolute could never attain * 


To this account of the internal conftitution of Scotland, it will 


not be improper to add a view of the political ftate of Europe at 


that 


* Havixe deduced the hiftory of the committee of Lords of Articles, as low as 
the fubje& of this preliminary book req ired, it may be agreeable, perhaps, to fome 
of my readers, to know the fubfequent variations in this fingular inftitution, and the 
political ufe which our Kings made of thefe. When Parliaments became more nu- 
merous, and more confiderable by the admiffion of the reprefentatives of the Leffler 
Barons, the preferving their influence over the Lords of Articles became, likewife, 
an objet of reater importance to our Kings. James VI. on pretence, that the Lords 
of Articles co d not find leifure to confider the great multitude of affairs laid be- 
fore them, obthined an sé, appointing four perfons to be named out of each «fete, 
who thould me: twenty days before the commencement of Parliament +, to receive 
all fupplication &&c. and rejeGling what they thought frivolous, fhould engrofs in 
a book wha they thought worthy the attention of the Lords of Articles. No pro- 
vifion is made in the AG for the choice of this ſelect body, and the King would, 
of courfe, have claimed that privilege. In 1633, when Charles I. was beginning 
to introduce thefe innovations, which gave fo much offence to the nation, he dreaded 
the oppofition of his Parliament, and in order to prevent that, an artifice was 
made ule of to fecure the Lords of Articles for the Crown. The Temporal 
Peers were appointed to chule cight Bifhops, and the Bifhops cight Peers, thefe 
fixteen met together, and cleéted eight Knights of the fhire, and eight Bur- 
geffes, and to thefe the crown officers were added as ufual, If we can only fup- 
pofe eight perfons of fo numerous a body, as the peers of Scotland were become 
by that time, attached to the court, thefe, it is obvious, would be the men whom 
the Bithops would chufe, and of confequence, the whole Lords of Articles were 

t Act. 222. P. 1594. 
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Boox I. that period, where the following hiftory commences. A thorough 


knowledge of that general fyftem, of which every kingdom in 
Europe forms a part, is not lefs requifite towards underftanding 
the hiftory of a nation, than an acquaintance with its peculiar 
government and laws. The latter may enable us to comprehend 
domeftic occurrences and revolutions, but without thé former, 
foreign tranfactions muft be altogether myfterious and unintel- 
ligible. By attending to this, many dark paflages in our hiftory 
may be placed in a clear light; and where the bulk of hiftorians 
have feen only the effe&t, we may be able to difcover the caufe. 


THE fubverfion of the feudal government in France and its 
declenfion in the neighbouring kingdoms, occafioned a remark- 
able alteration in the political ftate of Europe. Kingdoms which 
were inconfiderable when broken, and parcelled out among nobles, 
acquired firmnefs and ftrength, by being united intom regular 
monarchy. Kings became confcious of their own powm and im- 
portance. They meditated fchemes of conqueft, and Engaged in 
wars ata diftance. Numerous armies were raifed, and great taxes 
impofed for their fubfiftence. Confiderable bodies of igfantry were 
kept in conftant pay; that fervice grew to be honourab™; and ca- 
valry, in which the ftrength of European armies had hitherto con- 


the tools and creatures of the King. This praétice, fo inconfiftent with liberty, was 
abolifhed during the civil war; and the Matute of James VI. was repealed. After 
the Reftoration, Parliaments became more fervile than ever. What was only a tem- 
porary device, in the reign of Charles I. was then converted into a ftanding law. 
“« For my part, fays the author from whom I have borrowed many of thefe parti- 
** culars, I fhould have thought it lefs criminal in our Refloration Parliament, to have 
** openly beftowed upon the King a negative before debate, than, in fuch an under- 
& hand artificial manner, to betray their conflituents, and the nation.” Effays on 
Brit. Antiq. 55. It is probable, however, from a letter of Randolph's to Cecil to 
Aug. 1560, printed’in the Appendix, that this Parliament had fome appearance of 
ancient precedent to juftify their unworthy conduct, 
næ 
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fifted, though proper enough for the fhort and voluntary excur- Boox I. 


fions of barons who ferved at their own expence, were found to 
be unfit either for making, or defending any important conqueit. 


Ir was in Italy, that the powerful monarchs of France and Spain 
and Germany firft appeared to make a trial of their new ftrength. 
The divifion of that country into fo many {mall ftates, the luxury 
of the people, and their effeminate averfion to arms, invited their 


more martial neighbours to an eafy prey. The Italians, who had’ 


been accuftomed to mock battles only, and to decide their quarrels 
by innocent and bloodlefs vi€tories, were aftonifhed at the fight of 
real war; and as they could not refift the torrent, they fuffered it 
to take ‘ts courfe, and to fpend its rage. Intrigue and policy fup- 
plied the want of ftrength; and neceffity and felf-prefervation led 
that ingenipus people to the great fecret of modern politics, by 
teaching t! em how to balance the power of one Prince, by throw- 
ing that ot nother into the oppofite feale. By this happy device, 
the liberty «f Italy was long preferved. The {cales were poifed by 
very fkilful ands; the fmalleft variations were attended to, and 
no Prince vas allowed to retain any fuperiority, that could be 
dangerous: 


A SYSTEM of conduct, purfued with fo much ſueceſs in Italy, 
was not long confined to that country of political refinement. The 
maxim of preferving a balance of power is founded fo much upon 
obvious reafoning, and the fituation of Europe rendered it fo nc- 
ceflary, that it foon became a matter of chicf attention to all wi.e 
politicians. Every ftep any Prince took was obterved by all his 
neighbours. Ambailadors, a kind of honourable ſpies, authorized 
by the mutual jealoufy of Kings, refided almoit confiantly at every 
different court, and had it in charge to watch all its motions, 

Von. I. I Danvers 
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Dangers were forefeen at a greater diftance, and prevented with 
more cafe. Confederacies were formed to humble any pewer 
which rofe above its due proportion, Revenge or felf-defencé were 
no longer the only cHufes of hoftility, #t became common to take 
arms out of policy; and war, both in its commencement, and in. 
its Operations, was more an exercife of the judgment, than of the 
paffions.of men. Almoft every war ia Europe became general, 
and the moft inconfiderable ftates acquired importance, becaule 
they could add weight to either fate. 


Francis I. who mounted the thrpne of France in the year 1515, 
and Charles V. who obtatag§ the Imperial crowm in the year 
E519, divided between them the ftrength and affectiong of aH 
Europe. Their perpetual enmity wae not owing cither to perſonal 
jealoufy, or to the caprice of privatamafiion, but wag founded fo 
much in nature and true policy, that it fubfifted bet reen their 
pofterity for feveral ages; and, notwithftanding their refent acci- 
dental and unnatural union, muft again revive. Char’es fucceeded 
to all the dominions of the houfe of Auftria. No fa nily had ever 
gained fo much by wife and fortunate marriages. By acquifitions 
of this kind the Auftrian Princes rofe, in a fhort time, from obfcure 
Counts of Hapfbourg, to be Archdukes of Auftria and Kings of 
Bohemia, and were in: poffeffion of the imperial dignity by a fort 
of hereditary right. Befides thefe territories in Germany, Charles 
was heir to the crown of Spain, and to all the dominions which 
belonged to the Houfe of Burgundy. The Burgundian provinces. 
engrofied, at that time, the riches and commerce of one half of 
Europe; and he drew from them, on many occafions, thofe im- 
menfe fums, which no people without trade and liberty are able 
to contribute. Spain furnifhed him a gallant and hardy infantry 
to whofe difcipline he was indebted for all his conquefts. Anà at 
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the fame time, by the difcovery of the new world, a vein of wealth Book I. 


was opened to him, which all the extravagance of ambithbr could 
not exhauft. Theſe advantages rendered Charles the firſt Prince 
in Europe; but he wifhed to be more, and openly afpired to uni- 
verfal monarchy. His genius was of that kind which ripens 
flowly, arid lies long concealed; but it grew up, without obferva- 
tion, to an unexpected height and vigour. He poffeffed, in an 
eminent degree, the charateriftic virtues of all the different races 
of Princes to whom he was allied. In forming his fchemes, he 
difcovered all the fubtkety and penetration of Ferdinand his grand- 
father; he purfued them with that obftinate and inflexible perſe- 
verance which has ever been peculiar to the Auftrian blood; and 
in executing them, he could employ the magnanimity and bolde 
nefs of his Burgundian anceftors. His abilities wet® equal to his 
power, and neither of them would have been inferior to his defigas, 
had not P) svidence, in pity to mankind, and in order to preferve 
them from he worft of all evils, Univerfal Monarchy, raifed up 
Francis I. tc defend the liberty of Europe. His deminions were 
lefs extenfive but more united than the Emperor's. His fubjects 
were numere is, active and warlike, lovers of glory, and lovers 
of their Keng. To Charles power was the only object of defire, 
and he purfued it with an unwearied and joylefs indufiry. Francis 
could mingle pleafure and elegance with his ambition, and though 
he neglected fome advantages, which a more phlegmatic or more 
frugal Prince would have improved, an active and intrepid courage 
fupplied all his defefts, and checked or defeated many of the 
Emperor’s deſigns. 


THE reft of Europe obferved all the motions of thefe mighty 
rivals, with a jealous attention. On the one fide, the Italians faw 
L 2 the 
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Boox I. the danger which threatened Chriftendom, and in order to avert 
~ it, had recourfe to the expedient, which they had often employed 


with fuccefs. They endeavoured to divide the power of the two 
contending Monarchs into equal fcales, and by the union of feve- 
ral finall ftatcs, to counterpoife him, whofe power became too great. 
But, what they concerted with much wifdom, they were able to 
execute with little vigour; and intrigue and refinement were feeble 
fences againft the encroachments of military power. 


Ox the other fide, Henry VIII. of England held the balance 
with lefs delicacy, but with a ftronger hand. He was the third 
Prince of the age in dignity and in power; and the advantageous 
fituation ot his dominions, his domeftic tranquility, his immenfe 
wealth, and abfolute authority, rendered him the natural guardian 
of the liberty of Europe. Each of the rivals courted him with 
emulation; he knew it to be his intereft to keep the ba ance even, 
and to reftrain both, by not joining entirely with eit er of them. 
But he was feldom able to reduce his ideas to practice- he was go- 
verned by caprice more than by principle; and the j affions of the 
man were an overmatch for the maxims of the King. Vanity and 
refentment were the great fprings of all his undertaking and his 
neighbours eafily found the way, by touching thefe, to force him 
upon many rath and inconfiftent enterprifes. His reign was a per- 
petual ſeries of blunders in politics, and while he efteemed himfelf 
the wifeit prince in Europe, he was a conftant dupe to thofe, wha 
foun it neceffary, and could fubmit to flatter him. 


In this fituation of Europe, Scotland, which had hitherto 
wafted her flrength in the quarrels between France and England, 
emerged from der obfcurity, took her {lation in the fyftem, and 
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tegan: to tave fome- influence upon: the Fite of: diktant nations. Boog F. 
Herdffitance was, frequently, af confequence to the oSntending m 


parties, -and thé balance was often fo nicely adjuſted, that it was 
in her power to make it lean to cither fide. The part aligned her, 
‘at this juncture, was to divett Henry from carrying his arms into 
the continent, That Prince, having routed the French at Guincrat, 
and invefted’Teroutnne, France attempted to divide bis forces, by 
engaging James IV. in that unhappy expedition which ended with 
his life. For the fame reafon, Francis encouraged gnd affified the 
Duke of ‘Albany, -to ruin the families of Angus and Home, which 
were in the intcreft of England, and would willingly have per- 
fwaded the Scots tò revenge the death of their King, and to enter 
into anew ‘war with that kingdom. Henry and Francis having 
united not long afteragainit the Emperor, it was ‘the intereft of 
both Kings, that the Scots fhould continue ina@ive; and a long 


tranquil y was the effet-of their-union. “Charles endeavoured 


to break this, and to-embarrafs Henry by another inroad. of the 
Scots, Fo- this end, he made great advances to James V: flatter- 
ing the vanty of the young Monarch, by cleching him a Knight 
of the Golden Fleece, and by offering him a match in the imperial 
family: while, in return for thefe empty honours, he demanded 
of him to renounce bis alliance with Franee, and to declare war 
agamit England. But James, who had much to lole, and who 
could gain litle by embracing the Emperor’s propofals, rejected 
them with decency, and keeping firm to his ancient alles, left 
Henry at full liberty to att upon the continent with his whole 
frength. 


Henry himfelf began his reign, by imitating the example of 
h anceltors with regard to Scolland. He held its power in fuch 
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extreme contempt, that he was at no pains to gain its friendthip; 
but, on the contrary, he irritated the whole nation, by reviving 
the antiquated pretenfions of the crown of England to the fove- 
reignty over Scotland. But his own experience, and the example 
of his enemies, gave him a higher idea of its importance. It was 
impoffible to defend an open and extenfive frontier, againft the 
incurfions of an aétive and martial people. During any war on 
the continent this obliged him to divide the ftrength of his king- 
dom. It was neceflary to maintain a kind of army of obfervation 
in the north of England; and after all precautions, the Scottifh 
borderers, who were fuperior to all mankind in the practice of 
irregular war, often made fuccefsful inroads, and fpread terror 
and defolation over many counties. He fell, at laft, upon the 
true fecret of policy, with refpe& to Scotland, which his predecef- 
fors had too little penetration to difcover, or too much pride to 
employ. The fituation of the country, and the brave y of the 
people, made the conqueft of Scotland impoffible ; but tt e national 
poverty, and the violence of faction, rendered it an afy matter 
to divide, and to govern it. He abandoned, therefore, the former 
defign, and refolved to employ the utmoft addrefs in executing the 
latter. It had not yet become honourable for one Prince to receive 
pay from another under the more decent name of a fubfidy. But, 
in all ages, the fame arguments have been good in courts, and of 
weight with minifters, factious leaders, and favourites. What 
were the arguments, by which Henry brought over fo many to 
his intereft during the minority of James V. we know by the ori- 
ginal warrants {till extant *, for remitting confiderable fums into 
Scotland. By a proper diftribution of thefe, many perfons of note 
were gained to his party, and a faction which held fecret corre« 
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fpondence with England, and received all its directions from thence, Book I. 
appears henceforward in all our domeftic contefts. In the fequel — 
of the hiſtory, we ſhall find Henry labouring to extend his influ- 

ence in Scotland. His ſucceſſors adopted the ſame plan, and 

improved upon it. The affairs of the two kingdoms became inter- 

woven, and their interefts were often the fame. Elizabeth divided 

her attention almoft equally between them, and the authority, 

which fhe inherited in the one, was not greater than that, which 

fhe acquired in the other. 
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AR Y Queen of Scots was born a few days before the Boox II, 

death of her Father James V. The fituation in which he — 

left the kingdom alarmed all ranks of men, with the proſpect of soe ida 

a tusbulent and difaftrous reign. A war againft England had been the kingdom. 
undertaken without neceflity, and carried on without fuccefs. 
Many perfons of the Orft rank had fallen into the hands of the 
Englifh, in the unfortunate rout near the firth of Solway, and 
were {till prifoners at London. Among the reft of the nobles 
there was little union, either in their views, or in their affeétions; 
and the religious difputes, occafioned by the opinions of the re- 
formers, growing evcry day more violent, added to the rage of 
thofe factions which are natural o a form of government nearly 


ariftocratical, 
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Tue government of a Queen way unknown in Scotland, and 
did not imprint much reverence in the minds of a martial people. 
The government of an infant Queen waa fH more deftitute of 
real authority ; and the profpect of a long and feeble minority in- 
vited to faction by the hope of impunity. James had not ever 
provided the common remedy againft the diforders of a minority, 
by éommitting to proper perfons the care of his daughter’s edu- 
cation, and the adminiftration of affairs in her name. Though 
he faw the clouds gathering, and foretold that. they would quickly 
burft into a ftorm,. he was fo little able to difperfe them, or to 
defend his daughter and kingdom againft the imminent cala- 
mities, that, in mere defpair, he abandoned them both to the 
mercy of fortune, and left open to every pretender, the office of 
Regent, which he could not fix to his own ſatisfaction. 


Carpinat Beatoun, who had for many years been confidered 
as prime minifter, was the firt who claimed that high dignity ; 
andi in fupport of bis -pretenfions, he produced ay teflament®, 
which ‘he himfelf had forged in the name.ot the late King; and 
Without any other right, inftantly affemed the title of Regent. 
He hoped by the affiftance of the clergy, the countenanee“GE 
france, the connivance of the Queen Dowager, and the fup- 
port of the whole Popifh faction, to hold by force, what he had 
feized on by fraud. But ‘Beatoun had -enjoyed power too long to: 
be a favourite of the natron. Thofe among the nobles who 
wifhed for a Reformation in religion dreaded his feverity, and 
others confidered the elevation of-a Churchman to the higheft 
office in the kingdom as a depreflion of themfelves. At their 
inftigation, James Hamilton Eri-ef Arran, and next heir to the. 


© Sadler's Let. 161. 
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Queen, rouzed himfelf from his inaivity, and was prevailed on 
to alpire to that ftation, to which proximity of blood gave him a 
natural title. The nobles, who were affembled for that purpofe, 
unanimoufly conferred on him the office of Regent; and the pub- 
lic voice applauded their choice. 


No two men ever differed more widely in difpofition and cha- 
ra¢ter, than the Earl of Arran and Cardinal Beatoun. The Car- 
dinal was by nature of immoderate ambition; by long experience 
he had acquired addrefs and refinement; and infolence grew 
upon him from continual fuccefs. His high ftation in the church 
placed him in the way of great employments; his abilities 
were equal to the greateft of thefe; nor did he reckon any of 
them to be above his merit. As his own eminence was founded 
upon the power of the church of Rome, he was a zealous de- 
fender of that fuperftition, and for the fame reafon an avowed 
enemy to the doétrine of the Reformers. Political motives alone 
determined lim to fupport the one, or to oppofe the other. His 
early application to public bufinefs kept him unacquainted with 
the learning and controverfies of the age; he gave judgment, 
however, uponall the points in difpute, with a precipitancy, vio- 
lence, and rigour, which cotemporary hiftorians mention with in- 


dignation. 


Tse character of the Earl of Arran was, in almoft every thing, 
the reverle of Beatoun’s. He was neither infected with ambition, 
nor inclined to cruelty: The loveof eafe extinguifhed the former, 
the foftnefs of his temper preferved him from the latter. Timidity 
and irrefolution were his predominant failings, the one occafioned 
by-his natural conflitution, and the other arifing from a confciouf- 
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Boox If, nefs that his abilities were not equal to his ftation. With thefe 
— — 


difpofitions he might have enjoyed and adorned private life; but 
his public conduct was without courage, or dignity, or con- 
fiftence. The perpetual flave of his own fears, and, by confe- 
quence, the perpetual tool of thofe, who found their advantage in 
pratifing upon them. But as no other perfon could be fet in 
oppofition to the Cardinal, with any probability of fuccefs, the 
nation declared in his favour with fo general a confent, that the 
artifices of his rival could not withftand its united ftrength. 


‘Fae Earl of Arran had ſcarce taken poffeffion of his new dig- 
nity, when a negociation was opened with England, which gave 
birth to events of the moft fatal confequence to himfelf, "and to 
the kingdom. After the death of James, Henry VIIL was no 
longer afraid of any interruption from Scotland to his defigns 
againft France; and immediately conceived hopes of rendering this 
fecurity perpetual by the marriage of Edward his only fon with 
the yousg Queen’ of Scots. He communicated his intention to 
the prifoners taken at Solway, and prevailed on them to favour it, 
by the promife of liberty, as the reward of the fuccefs. In the 
mean time, he permitted them to return into Scotland, that by 
their prefence in the Parliament which the Regent had called, 
they might be the better able to perfwade their countrymen ta 
fall in with his propofals. A caufe, entrufted to fuch able and 
zealous advocates, could not well mifs of coming toan happy iffue. 
All thofe who feared the Cardinal, or who defired a change in 
religion, were fond of an alliance, which afforded proteétion to 
the doGtrine which they had embraced, as well as to their own 
perfons, againft the rage of that powerful and haughty Prelate. 


Bur 
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Bur Henry’s rough and impatient temper was incapable of im- 
proving this favourable conjuncture. Addrefs and delicacy in ma- 
naging the fears, and follies, and interefts of men, were arts with 
which he was utterly unacquainted. The defigns he had formed 
upon Scosland were obvious from the marriage which he had pro- 
pofed, and he had not dexterity enough to difguife, or to con- 
ceal them, Inftead of yielding to the fear or jealoufy of the 
Scots, what time and accidents would foon have enabled him to 
recover, he at once alarmed and irritated the whole nation, by 
demanding that the Queen’s perfon fhould be immediately com- 
mitted to his cuftody, and that the government of the kingdom 
{sould be put in his hands during her minority. 


HENRY could not have prefcribed more ignominious conditions 
to a conquered people, and it is no wonder they were rejected with 
indignation, by men who {corned to purchafe an alliance with 
England at the price of their own liberty. The parliament of 
Scotland, however, influenced by the nobles who returned from 
England, defirous of peace with that kingdom; and delivered, 

the Regent’s confining the Cardinal as a prifoner, from any 
oppofition to which he might have given rife; confented to a 
treaty of marriage and of union, but upon fomewhat a more 
equal footing. And after fome dark and unfuccefsful intrigues, 
by which his ambaffador endeavoured to carry off the young 
Queen and Cardinal Beatoun into England, Henry was obliged to 
give up his own propofals, and to accept of theirs. On his fide, 
he confented that the Queen fhould continue to refide in Scotland, 
and himfelf remain excluded from any fhare in the government of 
the kingdom. On the oiher hand, the Scots agreed to fend their 
Sovereign into England as foon as fhe attained the full age of ten 
years,, 
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‘Book Il. years, and inftantly to deliver fix perfons, of the firit rank, to 
——~——_ be kept as hoftages by Henry till the Queen's arrival at his court. 
—— THE treaty was ftill ſo manifeftly of advantage to England, that 
the Regent loft much of the public confidence by confegting to it. 
The Cardinal, who had now recovered liberty, watched for fuch 
an opportunity of regaining credit, and he did not fail to cultivate 
—— and improve this to the utmoft. He complained loudly, that the 
Regent had betrayed the kingdom to its moft inveterate enemies, 
and facrificed its honour to his own ambition. He foretold the 
extinction of true catholic religion, under the tyranny of an ex- 
communicated heretic; but above all, he lamented to fee an am 
cient kingdom confenting to its own flavery, defcending into the 
ignominious ftation of a dependent province; and, in one hour, 
the weaknefs or treachery of a fingle man furrendering every thing, 
for which the Scottifh nation had ftruggled and fought during fo 
many ages. Theſe remonftrances of the Cardinal were not without 
effect. They were addrefled to prejudices and paſſions which are 
deeply rooted in the human heart. The fame hatred to the ancient 
enemies of their country, the fame jealoufy of national honour. 
and pride of independence, which, at the beginning of the prefent 
century, went near to prevent the Scots from confenting to an 
union with England, upon terms of great advantage, did, at that 
time, induce the whole nation to declare againit the alliance which 
had been concluded. In the one period, an hundred and fifty years 
of peace between the two nations, the habit of being fubjeéted to 
the fame King, and governed by the fame maxims, had confide- 
rably abated old animofities, and prepared both people for incor- 
porating. In the other, injuries were ftill frefh, the wounds on 
both fides were open, and, in the warmth of refentment, it was 
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matural to foek revenge, and to be averfe from reconcilement. At 
the Union in 1707, the wifdom of parliament defpifed the ground- 
lels murmurs occafioned by antiquated prejudices; but in 1 543> 
the complaints of the nation were better grounded, and urged with 
a zeal and unanimity, which it is neither juft nor fafe to difregard. 
The-rage of the people rofe to fuch an height, that the Englith 
ambaflador could hardly be proteéted from their infults. The clergy 
contributed a great fum towards preferving the church from the 
dominion of a prince, whofe fyftem of Reformation was fo fatal to 
their power. The nobles, after having mortified the Cardinal, fo 
lately in fuch a cruel manner, were now ready to applaud and to fe- 
cond him, as the defender of the honour and liberty of his country. 


ARGYLL, Huntly, Bothwell, and other powerful Barons decla- 
red openly againſt the Alliance with England. By their affiftance, 
the Cardinal feized on the perfons of the young Queen and her mo- 
ther, and added to his party the {plendor and authority of the royal 
mame”. He received, at the fame time, a more real acceflion to 
his ftrength, by the arrival of Matthew Stewart Earl of Lennox, 
whole return from France he had earneftly folicited. This young 
sobleman was the hereditary enemy of the houfe of Hamilton. He 
had many claims upon the Regent, and pretended a right to ex- 
clude him, not only from fucceeding to the Crown, but to deprive 
him of the pofleffion of his private fortune. The Cardinal flat- 
tered his vanity, with the profpect of marrying the Queen Dow- 
ager, and affected to treat him with fo much refpeé, that the 
Regent became jealous of him as a rival in power. 


T x18 fufpicion was artfully heightened by the Abbot of Paifley, 
who returned into Scotland fome time before the Earl of Lennox, 
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and aéted in concert with the Cardinal. He was a natural bro- 
ther of the Regent, with whom he had great credit; a warm 
partizan of France, and a zealous defender of the eftablithed 
Religion. He took hold of the Regent by the proper handle, 
and endeavoured to bring about a change in his fentiments, by 
working upon his fears. The defertion of the nobility,, the 
difaffection of the clergy, and the rage of the people; the re- 
fentment of France, the power of the Cardinal, and the preten- 
fions of Lennox, were all reprefented with aggravation, and 
with their moft threatening afpect. 


MEAN while, the day appointed for the ratification of the 
treaty with England, and the delivery of the hoftages approgehra, 
and the Regent was ftill undetermined in his own mind. He 
aéted to the laft with that irrefolution and inconfiftence, which is 
peculiar to weak men, when they are fo unfortunate as to have 
the chief part in the condu& of difficult affairs. On the 25th of 
Auguft, he ratified the treaty with Henry, and proclaimed the 
Cardinal, who ftill continued to oppofe it, an enemy to his 
country. On the gd of September, he fecretly withdrew from 
Edinburgh, met with the Cardinal at Callender, renounced the 
friendfhip of England, and declared for the interefts of France * 


HENRY, in order to gain the Regent, had not {pared the moft 
magnificent promifes. He had offered to give the princefs Eliza- 
beth in marriage to his eldeft fon, and to conftitute him King of 
that part of Scotland, which lies beyond the river Forth. But 
upon finding his intereft in the Kingdom to be lefs confiderable 
than he had imagined, the Eng jfh monarch began to treat him 
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with little refpet. The young Queen was now in the cuftody of Boox H. 


his enemies, who grew every day more numerous and more popu- 
Jar. They formed a feparate court at Stirling, and threatened to 
ele& another Regent. The French King was ready to afford them 
his protetion, and the nation, out of hatred to the Englith, would 
have unitetin their defence. In this fituation, the Regent could 
not retain his authority, without a fudden change of his meafures ; 
and though he endeavoured, by ratifying the treaty, to preferve 
the appearances of good faith with England, he was obliged to 
throw himfelf into the arms of the party, which adhered to 
France. 


G~N after this fudden revolution in his political principles, the 
Regent changed his fentiments concerning religion, ‘The fpirit of 
controverfy was then new and warm; books of that kind were 
eagerly read by men of every rank; the love of novelty, or the 
conviction of truth, had led the Regent to exprefs great efteem 
for the writings of the Reformers; and having been powerfully 
fupported by thofe who had embraced their Opinions, he, in order 
to gratify them, entertained, in his own family, two of the moft 
noted preachers of the Proteftant doGtrine, and, in his firft parlia- 
ment, confented to an act, by which the laity were permitted to 
read the fcriptures in a language which they underftood. Truth 
needed only a fair hearing to be an overmatch for error. Abfur- 
dities, which had long impofed on the ignorance and credulity of 
mankind, were detected and expofed to public ridicule; and under 
the countenance of the Regent, the Reformation made great advan- 
ees. The Cardinal obferved its progrefs with concern, and was at 
the utmoft pains to obftru&t it. Pe reprefented to the Regent his 
great imprudence in giving encouragement to opinions, fo fayour- 
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Boor IT. able to Lennox’s pretenfions; that his own legitimacy depended 


upon the validity of a fentence of divorce, founded on the Pope's 
authority; and that by fuffering it to be called in queftion, he 
weakened his owa title to the fucceflion, and furnithed hie rival 
with the only argument, by which it could be rendered doubtful © 
Thefe infinuations made a deep impreffion on the Refent’s timo- 
rous {pirit, who, at the profpe@ of fuch imaginary dangers, was 
‘as much ftartled as the Cardinal could have withed; and his zeal 
for the Proteftant religion was not long proof againft his fear. 
He publickly abjured the.doétrine of the reformers in the Franci- 
can church at Stirling, and declared not only for the political, but 
the religious opinions of his new confidents. 


Tue Proteftant doctrine did not faffer much by his apoltacy. 
it had already taken fo deep root in the kingdom, that no difcou, 
sagement or feverity could extirpate it. The Regent indeed cone 
fented to every thing, that the zeal of the Cardinal thought 
neceflary for the prefervation of the eftablithed religion. The 
Reformers were perfecuted with all the cruelty, which fuperitition 
m{pires into. a barbarous people. Many were condemned to that 
dreadful death, which the church has appointed for the punith- 
ment of its enemies; but they fuffered with a fpirit fo nearly 
refembling the patience and fortitude of the primitivé martyrs, 
that more were converted, than terrified by fuch ſpectacles. 


~ © Tue pretenfions of the Earl of Lennox to the fucceffion were thus founded - 

Mary, the daughter of James II. was married to James Lord Hamilton, Elizabeth, 
a daughter of that marriage, wae the wife of Matthew Earl of Lennox, and the 
prefent Earl was her grandfon. The Regent was likewife the grandfon of the Prin- 
ech Mary. But his father having married Janet Beaton the Regent's mother, after 
be had obtained a divorce from Elizabeth Home his former wife, Lennox pretended 
that the Gntence of divorce was unjuft, and that the Regent being born while Elizz 
beth Home was fill alive, ought to be confidered as illegitimate. Crawf, Peer, 192. 
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t "Bas Cardinal, however, was now in poffeffion of every thing 

his ambition could defire; and exercifed all the authority of a 
Regent, without the envy of the name. He had nothing to fear 
from the Earl of Arran, who having by his inconftancy forfeited 
the public efteem, was contemned by one half of the nation, and 
hittle’ trufted by the other. The pretenfions of the Earl of Lennox 
were the only thing which remained to embarrafs him. He had 
very fuccefsfully made ufe of that nobleman to work upon the 
Regent's jealoufy and fear, but as he no longer ftood in need of 
fact an inftrument, he was willing to get rid of him with decency. 
Lennox foon began to fufpect his intention ; promifes, flattery, and 
r {pe were the only returns he had hitherto received for fubftan- 
ual fervices ; but at laft the Cardinal’s artifices could no longer be 
concealed, and Lennox, inftead of attaining power and dignity 
himfelf, faw that he had been employed only to procure thefe for 
another. Refentment and difappainted ambition pufhed him on 
to feek revenge on that cunning prelate, who, by facrificing his 
intereft, had fo ungeneroufly purchafed the Earl of Arran’s friend- 
fhip. He withdrew, for that reafon, from court, and declared 
for the party at enmity with the Cardinal, which, with open arms, 
received a convert, who added fo much luftre to their caufe. 


THe two factions which divided the kingdom were ftill the 
fame, without any alterations in their views or principles; but, by 
one of thofe ftrange revolutions, which were frequent in that age, 
they had, in the courfe of a few weeks, changed their leaders. 
The Regent was at the head of the partizans of France and the 
defenders of Popery, and Lennox in the fame ftation with the 
advocates for the Englith alliance, and a reformation in religion. 
The one laboured to pull down his own work, which the other 
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Boon I upheld with the fame hand, that had hitherto endeavoured to 


tif 


defiroy it, 


LENNOXx’s impatience for revenge got the ftart of the Cardinal’s 
acvity. He furprifed both him and the Regent by a fudden march 
to Edinburgh with a numerous army; and might eafily' have 
crufhed them, before they could prepare for their defence. But 
he was weak enough to liften to propofale for an accommodation ; 
and the Cardinal amufed him fo artfully, and {pun out the treaty 
to: {fuch a length, that the greater part of the Earl’s troops, who 


derved, as is ufual wherever the feudal inftirutions prevail, at thei 


own expence, deferted him; and in concluding a peace, inftead o 
giving the law, he was obliged to receive it. A fecond atteffipt to 
retricve his affairs ended yet more unfortunately. One body of 
his troops was cut to pieces, and the reft difperfed; and with the 
poor remains of a ruined party, he muft either have fubmitted to 
the conqueror, or have fled ont of the kingdom, if the approach 
of an Englith army had not brought him a fhort relief. 


HENRY was not of a temper to bear tamely the indignity, with 
which he had been treated, both by the Regent and parliament of 
Scotland, who, at the time when they renounced their alliance 
with him, had entered into a new and ftriéter confederacy with 
France, The rigour of the feafon retarded for fome time the exe- 
cution of his vengeance. But, in the fpring, a confiderable body 
of infantry which was deftined for France, received orders to fail 
for Scotland, and a proper number of cavalry was appointed to join 
it by land. The Regent and Cardinal little expected fuch a viſit. 
They had trufted that the Freach war would find employment 
for all Henry's forces; and from an unaccountable fecurity, were 
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wholly unprovided for the defence of the kingdom. ‘The Earl of Boox II. 


Hartford, a leader fatal to the Scots in that age, commanded this 
army, and landed it, without oppofition, a few miles above Leith. 
He was quickly mafter of that place; and marching direétly to 
Edinburgh, entered it with the fame eafe. After plundering the 
adjacent country, the richeft, and moft open in Scotland, he fet on 
fire both thefe towns; and upon the approach of fome troops ga- 
thered together by the Regent, put his booty on board the fleet, 
and with his land-forces retired fafely to the Englith borders, deli- 
vering the kingdom, in a few days, from the terror of an invafion, 
concerted with little policy, carried on at a great expence, and 
wttended with no advantage. If Henry aimed at the conqueft of 
Scotland, he gained nothing by this expedition; if the marriage 
he had propofed, was ftill in his view, he loft a great deal. Such 
a rough courtfhip, as the Earl of Huntly humoroufly called it, 
difgufted the whole nation; their averfion for the match grew into 
abhorrence; and exafperated by fo many indignities, the Scots 
were never, at any period, more attached to France, or more alie- 
nated from England. 


THE Earl of Lennox alone, in fpite to the Regent and French 
King, continued a correfpondence with England, which ruined his 
own intereft, without promoting Henry’s. Many of his own vaf- 
fals preferring their duty to their country Before their affection to 
him, refufed to concur in any defign to favour the public enemy. 
And after a few feeble and unfuccefsful attempts to difturb ths Re- 
gent’s adminiftration, he was obliged to fly for fafety to the court 
of England, where Henry rewarded fervices which he had the 
inclination, but not the power to perform, hy giving him iù mar- 
riage his niece the Lady Margaret Douglas. This unhappy exile, 

however, 
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— however, was deftined to be the father of a race of Kings. He faw 


his fon Lord Darnley mount the throhe of Scotland, to the perpe 
tual exclufion of that rival who now triumphed in his ruin. And, 
from that time, hie pofterity have held the fcéptre in two kingdoms, 
by one of which he was caft out as a criminal, and by the other 
received as a fugitive. 


Mean while hoftilities were continued by both nations, but with 
little vigour on either fide. The hiftorians of that age relate mi 
nutely the circumftances of leveral fkirmifhes and inroads, which 
as they did not produce any confiderable effect, at this diftance of 
time, deferve no remembrance *. At laft an end was put to thi’ 
Mz uid 





* Troucn this war was diftinguifhed by no important or decifive action, it was, 
however, extremely ruinous to individuals. There fill remain two original papers, 
which give us fome idea of the miferies, to which the moft fertile counties in the 
kingdom were expofed by the fudden and deftrudtive incurfioms of the borderera. 
The &rft feems to be the report made to Henry by the Englifh wardens of the 
marches, for the year 1544, and contains their exploits from the 2d of July, to the 
17th of November. The account it gives of the different inroads, or Ferrays, as 
they are called, is very minute; and in conclufion, the fum total of mifchief they did 
is thus computed ; 

Towns, tower, fiedes, — So baftel-houfes cat 


down or burnt — 302 
Scots flain — — — — 403 
Prifoners taken — — — — 816 
Wolt, i. e. horned cattle, taken — — 10, 386 
Sheep = — — — 12, 492 
Nags and geldings — — — — 1,296 
Goats — — — = 200 
Bolle of corn — — — 850 


Infight-gear, i e. houfhold furniture, not reckoned. 
Haynes's State Papers, 4%. 
The 
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languid and inactive war, by a peace, in which England, France, 
and Scotland weg comprehended, Henry laboured to exclude the 
Scots from the benefit of this treaty, and to referve them for that 
vengeance which his attention to the affairs of the continent had 
hitherto delayed. But although a peace with England was of the 
laft confequence to Francis I. whom the Emperor was preparing to 
attack with all his forces, he was too generous to abandon allies, 
who had ferved him with fidelity, and he chofe rather to purchafe 
Henry's friendthip with difadvantage to himfelf, than to leave them 
éxpofed to danger. By yielding fome things to the intereft, and 
more to the vanity of that haughty Prince; by fubmiffion, flattery, 
\ad addrefs, he, at length, prevailed to have the Scots included in 
the p.>ce agreed upon. 


Aw event which happened a fhort time before the conclufion of 


this peace, rendered it more acceptable to the whole nation. Car- 


dinal Beatoun had not ufed his power with moderation, equal to 
the prudence by which he attained it. Notwithftanding his great 


The other contains an account of an inroad by the Earl of Hartford, between the 
Sch and 23d of September, 1 545% the narrative is more general, but it appears that 
he had burnt, razed, and deftroyed in the counties of Berwick and Roxburgh only, 


Monafferies and Friar-boufes — — 7 
Caſtles, towers, and piles — — — 16 
Market towns — — — 5 
Villages — — — — 243 
Hofpitals — — — 3 


Al] thefe were caft down or burnt, Haynes 52. As the Scots were no lef tkilful in 
the practice of irregular war, we may con Jude that the damage which they did in 
England was not inconfiderable ; and that their raid; were no leh wafleful, than the 
Jfarrays of the Englith, 
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abilities, he had too many of the paffions and prejudices of an an- 
gry leader of a faction, to govern a divided people with temper. 
His refentment againft one party of the nobility, his infolence 
towards the reft, his feverity to the Reformers, and, above all, 
the barbarous and illegal execution of the famous George Wi- 
fhart, a man of honourable birth, and of primitfV¥é fanétity, 
wore out the patience of a fierce age; and nothing but a bold 
hand was wanting to gratify the public wifh by his deftruction. 
Private revenge, inflamed and fandified by a falfe zeal for re- 
ligion, quickly fupplied this want. Norman Lefly, the eldeft 
fon of the Earl of Rothes, had been treated by the Cardinal 
with injuftice and contempt. It was not the temper of the 
man, or the fpirit of the times, quietly to digeft an affront Mfd 
as the profeffion of his adverfary fcreened him from the effects of 
what is called an honourable refentment, he refolved to take that 
fatisfaGtion, which he could not demand. This refolution de- 
ferves as much cenfure, as the fingular courage and condu@ with 
which he put it in. execution excite wonder. The Cardinal, at 
that time, refided in the caftle of Saint Andrew’s, which he had 
fortified at great expence, and, in the opinion of the age, had 
rendered it impregnable. His retinue was numerous, the town at 
his devotion, and the neighbouring country full of his dependents. 
In this fituation, fixteen perfons undertook to furprize his caftle, 
and to affaffinate himfelf; and their fuccels was equal to the bold- 
nefs of the attempt. Early in the morning they feized on the gate 
of the caftle, which was fet open to the workmen who were em- 
ployed in finifhing the fortifications ; and having placed fentries at 
the door of the Cardinal’s apartment, they awakened his numerous 
domeftics one by one, and turting them out of the caftle, they 
without noife, or tumult, or violence to any other perfon, delivered 

their 
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their country, though by a moft unjuftifiable action, from an am- 
bitious man, whofe pride was infupportable to the nobles, as his 
cruelty and cunning were the great checks to the Reformation. 


His death was fatal to the Catholic religion, and to the French 
intereR in Scouand. The fame zeal for both continued among a 
great party in the nation, but when deprived of the genius and au- 
thority of fo fkilful a leader, was of {mall confequence. Nothing 
can equal the .confternation which a blow fo unexpected occa- 
fioned among his adherents; while the Regent fecretly enjoyed 
anevent, which removed out of his way a rival, who had not 
vy eclipfed his greatnefs, but almoft extinguifhed his power. 
Decta. however, the honour of the church, the importunity 
of the Queen Dowager and her faction, his engagements with 
France, and, above all thefe, the delire of recovering his eldeft 
fon, whom the Cardinal had detained for fome time at St. An- 
drew’s in pledge of his fidelity, and who, together with the caſtle, 
had fallen into the hands of the confpirators, induced him to 
take arms, in order to revenge the death of a man he hated. 


HE threatened vengeance, but was unable to execute it. One 
part of military fcience, the art of attacking fortified places, was 
then unknown in Scotland. The weapons, the difcipline, and 
impetuofity of the Scots, rendered their armies as unfit for fieges, 
as they were adtive in the field. An hundred and fifty men, 
which was the greateft number the confpirators ever affembled, 
refifted all the efforts of the Regent for five months *, in a place, 
which a fingle battalion, with a few battering cannon, would 


* Epiit. Reg. Scot. 2. 379. 
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Book II. now reduce in a few hours. This tedious fiege was concluded 
= bya truce. The Regent undertook to procure for the confpi- 


3547 


28, 


rators an abfolution from the Pope, and a pardon in Parliament; 
and upon obtaining thefe, they engaged to furrender the caftle, 
and to fet his fon at liberty. 


It is probable, that neither of them were fincere in this treaty. 
On both fides, they fought only to amufe, and to gaintime. The 
Regent had applied to France for affiftance, and expected foon to 
have the confpirators at mercy. On the other hand, if Lefly and 
his aflociates were not at Grit incited by Henry to murder the Car- 
dinal, they were, in the fequel, powerfully fupported by himí. 
Notwithftanding the filence of cotemporary hiftorians, Mere are 
violent prefumptions of the förmer; of the latter there is un- 
doubted certainty *. During the fiege, the confpirators had re- 
ceived from England fupplies both of money and provifions; and 
as Henry was preparing to renew his propofals concerning the 
marriage and the union he had projected, and to fecond his 
négociations with a numerous army, they hoped, by concurring 
with him, to be in a fituation, in which they would no longer 
reed a pardon, but might claim a reward. 


Tue death of Henry blafted all thefe hopes. It happened in 
the beginning of next year, after a reign of greater fplendor than 
true glory; buftling, though not ative; oppreffive in domeftic 
government, and in foreign politics wild and irregular. But the 
vices of this prince were more beneficial to mankind, than the 
virtues of others. His rapacioufnefs, his profufion, and even his 
tyranny, by depreffing the ancient nobility, and by adding new 
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property and power to the Commons, laid the foundations of the Boox II. 


Britith liberty. His other paffions contributed no lefs towards the 
downfal of Popery, and the eftablifhment of religious freedom 
in the nation. His refentment led him to abolith the power, and 
his covetoufnefs to feize the wealth of the church; and by with- 
drawmg thee fupports, made it eafy, in the following reign, to 
overturn the whole fabric of fuperftition. 


Francis I. did not long furvive a Prince, who had been alter- 
nately his rival and his friend; but his fucceffor Henry II. was 
not neglectful of the French intereft in Scotland. He fent a con- 
i. Jerable body of men, under the command of Leon Strozzi, to 
the Reyent’s affiftance. By their long experience in the Italian 
and German wars, the French had become as dextrous in the 
condué of fieges, as the Scots were ignorant; and as the bold- 
nefs and defpair of the confpirators could not defend them againtt 
their fuperior art, they, after a fhort refiftance, furrendered to 
Sirozzi, who engaged, in the name of the King his matter, for 
the fecurity of their lives; and as his prifoners tranfported them 
into France. The caftle itfelf, the monument of Beatoun’s power 
and vanity, was demolifhed, in obedience to the canon law, 
which, with admirable policy, denounces its anathemas even 
againit the houfes in which the facred blood of a Cardinal hap- 
pens to be fhed, and ordains them to be laid in ruins *. 


Tue Archbifhopric of St. Andrew's was belftowed by the Re- 
gent upon his natural brother, John Hamilton Abbot of Paifley. 


Burn. Hift. Ref. r. 338. 
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‘Book I. Te delay of a few weeks would have faved the confpirators. 
New bresch Thofe Minifters of Henry VIIL who had the chief direction of af- 


with En 


ghad. fairs during the minority of his fon Edward VI. conducted them- 


felves, with regard to Scotland, by the maxims of their late mafter, 
and refolved to frighten the Scots into a treaty, which they had 
not abilities or addrefé to bring about by apy other method. 


But before we proceed to relate the events which their inva- 
fion of Scotland occafioned, we thall ftop to take notice of a cir- 
cumftance unobferved by cotemporary hiftorians, but extremely re- 
markable for the difcovery it makes of the fentiments and {pirit, 
which then prevailed among the Scots. The confpirators againg 
Cardinal Beatoun found the Regent’s eldeft fon in the caftlee? St. 
Andrew's; and as they needed the protection of the Englifh, it was 
to be feared that they might endeavour to purchafe it, by deliver- 
ing to them this important prize. The prefumptive heir to the 
Crown, in the hands of the avowed enemies of the kingdom, was 
a dreadful profpect. And, in order to avoid it, the Parliament fell 
upon a very extraordinary expedient. By an act made of purpofe, 
they excluded “ the Regent’s eldeft fon from all right of fucceffion, 
* public or private, fo long as he fhould be detained a prifoner, 
* and fubftituted in his place, his other brothers, according to their 
“ feniority, and in failure of them, thofe who were next heirs to 
“the Regent*”™ Succeflion by hereditary right is an idea fo ob- 
vious and fo popular, that a nation feldom ventures to make a 
breach in it, but in cafes of extreme neceflity. Such a neceffity 
did the Parliament difcover in the prefent fituation. Hatred to 
England, founded on the memory of paft hoftilities, and heigh- 
tened by the {mart of recent injuties, was the national pafflion. This 
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diated that uncommon ftatute, by which the order of lineal fuc- Boox II. 


ceffion was fo remarkably broken. The modern theories, which 
reprefent this right as divine and unalienable, and that ought not 
to be violated upon any confideration whatfoever, feem to have 
been then altogether unknown. 


In the beginning of September, the Earl of Hartford, now 
Duke of Somerfet, and Proteétor of England, entered Scotland 
at the head of 18,000 men; and, at the fame time, a fleet of 6o 
fhips appeared on the coaft, to fecond his land-forces. The Scots 
had for fome obferved this ftorm gathering, and were prepared 
for it. Their army was almoft double to that of the enemy, and 
poftea to the greateft advantage on a rifing ground, above Muflel- 
burgh, not far from the banks of the river Efke. Both thefe 
circumftances alarmed the Duke of Somerfet, who faw his dan- 
ger, and would willingly have extricated herfelf out of it, by a 
new overture of peace on conditions extremely reafonable. But 
this moderation being imputed to fear, his propofals were re- 
jected with that foorn, which the confidence of fuccefs in{pires ; 
and if the conduét of the Regent, who commanded the Scottith 
army, had been in any degree equal to his confidence, the deftruc- 
tion of the Englith muft have been inevitable. They were in a 
fituation, precifely fimilar to that of their countrymen under 
Oliver Cromwell, in the following century. The Scots had 
chofen their ground fo well, that it was impoffible to force them 
to give battle; a few days had exhaufted the forage and provifion 
of a narrow country; the fleet could only furnith a fcanty and 
precarious fubfiftence; a retreat therefore was neceflary; but 
difgrace, and perhaps ruin were the confequences of retreating. 


On 
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On both thefe occafions, the national heat and impetuofity of the 


= Scote faved the Englith, and precipitated their own country into the 


Battle of 
Pirkey. 


September io, 


atmoft danger. The undifciplined courage of the private men be- 
came impatient at the fight of an ‘enemy. The General was 
afraid of nothing, but that the Englith would efeape from him by 
flight; and leaving his ftrong camp, he attagned the Duke of” So- 
merfet near Pinkey, with no better fuccefs than his rathnefs de- 
ferved. The Protector had drawn up his troops on a gentle emi- 
nence, and had now the advantage of ground on his fide. The 
Scottifh army confifted almoft entirely of infantry, whofe chief 
weapon was a long {pear, and for that reafon their files were very 
deep, ʻand their ranks clofe. They advanced towards the enem 
in three great bodies, and as they paffed the river, were confide- 
rably expofed to the fire of the Englith fleet which lay in the bay 
of Muffelburgh, and had drawn near the fhore. The Englith 
cavalry, flufhed with an advantage which they had gained in a 
fkirmith fome days before, began the attack with more impe- 
tuofity, than good conduct. A body fo firm and compaé as the 
Scots, eafily refifted the impreffion of cavalry, broke them, and 
drove them off the field. The Englith infantry, however, ad- 
vanced, and the Scots were at once expofed to a flight of arrows, 
to a fire in flank from 400 foreign Fuzileers who ferved the ene- 
my, and to their cannon which were planted behind the infantry, 
on the higheft part of the eminence. The depth and clofenefs of 
their order making it impoffible for the Scots to ftand long in 
this fituation; the Ean of Angus, who commanded the vanguard, 
endeavoured to change his ground, and to retire towards the 
main body. But his friends unhappily miftook this motion for a 
flight, and fell into confufion. At that very inftant, the broken 
cavalry having rallied, returned to the charge; the foot purfugd 
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the advantage they had gained; the profpect of victory redoubled Boox II. 


the ardour of both; and in a moment the rout of the 
army became univerfal, and irretrievable. The encounter in the 
field was not long, nor bloody; but, in the purfuit, the Englith 
| difcovered all the rage and fiercenefs, which national antipathy, 
kindled by loug ermlation, and inflamed by reciprocal injuries, is- 
apt to infpire. The purfuit was continued for five hours, and to. 
a great diftance. All the three roads by which the Scots fled, were 
ftrewed with {pears and. ſwords, and targets, and covered with the 
bodies of the flain. Above 10,000 men fell on this day, one of 
the moft fatal Scotland had ever feen. A few were taken prilo- 
ners, and among thefe fome perfons of diftinction. And the Pro- 
teétor had it now in his power to become mafter of a kingdom, out 
of which, not many hours before, he was almoft obliged to 


retire with infamy *. 
Bur 


® The following palage in a curious and rare journal of the Protector's expedi- 
tion into Scotland, written by W. Patten, who was joined in commiffion with Cecil 
as Judge Marfhal of the army, and printedin 1548, deferves our notice; asit gives 
a jut idea of the military difcipline of the Scots at that time,  * But what after I 
learned, fpecially touching their order, their armour, and their manner as well of 
going to offend, as of flanding to defend, I have thought neceflary here to utter. 
Hackbutters have they few or none, and appoint their fight moft commonly always 
a-fiot. They come to the field well furnifhed all with jack and fkull, dagger and 
buckler, and fwords all broad and thin, of exceeding good temper, and univerfally 
fo made to fice, that as I never faw none fo good, fo think I it hard to devife the 
better. Hereto every man his pike, and a great kercher wrapped twice or thrice 
about his neck, not for cold but for cutting. In their array towards joining with 
the enemy, they cling and thruft fo near to the fore rank, fhoulder and fhuulder to- 
gether, with their pikes in both their bands freight afore them, and titir followeze 
in that order fo hard at their backs, laying their pikes over their foregners fhoyl- 
ders, that if they do fail uncifcovered, no force can well withftand them. Stand- 
ing at defence they thruft fhoulders likewWe fo nigh together, the fore ranks well 
ree 
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But this victory, however great, was of no real utility, for 
want of {kill or of leifure, to improve it. Every new injury ren- 


t dered the Scots more averfe from an union with England; and the 


Protector neglected the only meafure, which would have made it 
neceflary for them to have given their confent to it. He amufed 
himfelf in wafting the open country, and in taking or building 
feveral petty caftles; whereas by fortifying a few places which 
were acceffible by fea, he would have laid the kingdom open to 
the Englith, and, in a fhort time, the Scots muft either hav eac- 
cepted of his terms, or have fubmitted to his power. By fuch an 
improvement of it, his victory at Dunbar gave Cromwell the 
command of Scotland. The battle of Pinkey had no other effe@ 
but to precipitate the Scots into new engagements with France. 
The fituation of the Englith court may, indeed, be pleaded in excufe 
for the Duke of Somerfet’s conduct. That cabal of his enemies which 
occafioned his tragical end, was already formed; and while he tri- 
umphed in Scotland, they fecretly undermined his power and credit at 
home. Self-prefervation, therefore, obliged him to prefer his fafety 
before his fame, and toreturn withoutreaping the fruits of hisvictory. 
Atthis time, however, the cloud blew over; the confpiracy by which 


nigh to kneeling, ftoop low before, their fellows behind holding their pikes with 
both hands, and therewith in their left their bucklers, the one end of the pike againit 
their right foot, and the other againft the enemy breaft-high; their followers crof- 
fing their pike points with them forward; and thus with each other fo nigh as 
fpace and place will fuffer, through the whole ward, fo thick, that as eafily thall 
a bare finger pierce through the fkin of an angry hedge-hog, as any encounter the 
front of their pikes.” Other curious particulars are found in this journal, from 
which Sir John Hayward has borrowed his account of this expedition. 

Life of Edward VI. 279, &e. 


The length of the Scots pike or fpear was appointtd by Act 44. P. 1471. to be 
fix ells; i, e. eighteen feet fix inches, 
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he fell was not yet ripe for execution; and his prefence fufpended 
its effect for fome time. The fupreme power ftill remaining in his 
hands, he employed it to recover the opportunity, which he had 
loft. A body of troops, by his command, feized and fortified 
Haddingtoun, a place, which, on account of its diftance from the 
fea, and from any Fy.alith garrifon, could not be defended without 
great expence and danger. 


Mzan while the French gained more by the defeat of their 
allies, than the Englith did by their vitory. After the death of 
Cardinal Beatoun, Mary of Guife, the Queen Dowager, took a 
cwnfiderable fhare in the direGtion of affairs. She was warmly 
attached by blood, and by inclination, to the French intereft; and, 
in order to promote it, improved with great dexterity every event 
which occurred. The fpirit and ftrength of the Scots were broken 
at Pinkey; and in an aflembly of nobles which met at Stirling to 
confult upon the fituation of: the kingdom, all eyes were turned 
towards France, no profpect of fafety appearing but in affiftance 
from thence. But Henry II. being then at peace with England, 
the Queen reprefented that they could not expect him to take part 
in. their quarrel, but upon views of perfonal advantage; and that 
without extraordinary conceflions in his favour, no affiftance in 
proportion to their prefent exigencies could be obtained. The pre- 
judices of the nation powerfully feconded thefe reprefentations of 
the Queen. What often happens to individuals took place among 
the nobles in this convention; they were fwayed entirely by their 
paffions, and in order to gratify them, they deferted their former 
principles, and difregarded their true intereft. Inthe violence of 
refentment, they forgot that zeal for the independence of Scotland, 
whioh had prompted them to reject the propofals of Henry VIII. 
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and by offering, voluntarily, their young Queen in marriage to 
the Dauphin eldeft fon of Henry II. and which was ftill more, by 
propofing to fend her immediately into France to be educated at 
his court, they granted, from a thirft of vengeance, what formerly 
they would not yield upon any confideration of their own fafcty. 
To gain at once fuch a kingdom as Scotlandy was a matter of no 
{mall confequence to France. Henry, without hefitation, accepted 
the offers of the Scottith ambafladors, and prepared for the vigorous 
defence of his new acquifition. Six thoufand veteran foldiers, 
under the command of Monfieur Deffé, affifted by fome of the 
beft officers, who were formed in the long wars of Francis I. 
arrived at Leith. They ferved two campaigns in Scotland, with 4 
{pirit equal to their former fame. But their exploits were not con- 
fiderable. The Scots foon became jealous of their defigns, and 
neglected to fupport them with proper vigour; and the cau» 
tion of the Englith, in ating wholly upon the defenfive, pre- 
vented them from attempting any enterprize of confequence; and 
obliged them to exhauft their ftrength in tedious fieges, under- 
taken under many diladvantages. Their efforts, however, were 
not without fome benefit to the Scots, by compelling the Englith 
to evacuate Haddingtoun, and to furrender feveral fmall forts, 
which they poffeiled in different parts of the kingdom. 


BrT the confequences of thefe operations of his troops were 
fill of greater importance to the French King. The diverfion 
which they occafioned, enabled him to wreft Boulogne out of the 
hands of the Englith; and the influence of his army in Scotland 
obtained the concurrence of Parliament with the overtures made 
to him, by the allembly of nobles at Stirling, concerning the 
Quicen’s marriage with the Dauphin, and her cducation at the 
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court of France. In vain did a few patriots remonftrate againft Boox II. 


fuch extravagant conceffions, by which Scotland was reduced to 
be a province of France; and Henry, from an ally, raifed to be 
mafter of the kingdom; by which, the friendthip of France became 
more fatal than the enmity of England; and every thing was 
fondly given up to tio one, that had been bravely defended againft 
the other. A point of fo much confequence was haftily decided 
in a Parliament, affembled in the camp before Haddingtoun: the 
intrigues of the Queen Dowager, the zeal of the clergy, and 
refentment againft England, had prepared a great party in the 
nation for fuch a ftep; the French General and Ambaflador, by 
their liberality and promifes, gained over many more. The Regent 
himfelf was weak enough to ftoop to the offer of a penfion from 
France, together with the title of Duke of Chatelherault in that 
kingdom. A confiderable majority“ declared for the treaty, and 
the intereft of a faction was preferred before the honour of the 
nation. 


Having hurried the Scots into this rath and fatal refolution, the 
fource of many calamities to themfelves, and to their Sovereign, 
the French allowed them no time for reflection or repentance. 
The fleet, which had brought over their forces, was ftill in Scot- 
land, and, without delay, convoyed the Queen into France. Mary 
was then fix years old, and by her education in that court, one of 
the politeft, but moft corrupted in Europe, fhe acquired every 
accomplifhment that could add to her charms as a woman, and 
contracted many of thofe prejudices, which occafioned her misfor- 


tunes as a Queen. 


From the time that Mary was put into their hands, it was the 
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The recovering of the Boulonnois was the objeét Henry had moft 
at heart; and a flight diverfion in Britain was fufficient to divide 
the attention and ftrength of the Englith, whofe domeftic faétions 
deprived both their arms and councils of their accuftomed vigour. 
The government of England had undergone a great revolution. 
The Duke of Somerfet’s power had been acquised with too much vio- 
lence, and was exercifed with too little moderation, to be of long 
continuance. Many good qualities, added to great love of his 
country, could not attone for his ambition in ufurping the fole 
direction of affairs. Many of the moft eminent courtiers combined 
againft him; and the Earl of Warwick their leader, no lefs ambi- 
tious, but more artful than Somerfet, conducted his meafures with 
fo much dexterity, as to raife himfelf upon the ruins of his rival. 
Without the invidious name of Proteétor, he fucceeded to all the 
power and influence, of which Somerfet was deprived, and he 
quickly found peace to be neceflary for the eftablifhment of his new 
authority, and the execution of the vaſt defigns he had conceived, 


HENRY was no ftranger to Warwick’s fituation, and improved 
his knowledge of it to good purpofe, in conducting the negociations 
for a general peace. He prefcribed what terms he pleafed to the 
Englith Minifter, who fcrupled at nothing, however advantageous 
to that monarch and his allies. England confented to reftore Bou- 
logne and its dependencies to France, and gave up all pretenfions 
to a treaty of marriage with the Queen of Scots, or to the con- 
queft of her country. A few {mall forts, of which the Englith 
troops had hitherto kept pofleffion, were razed; and peace between 
the two kingdoms was eftablithed on its ancient foundation. 


BoTH the Britifh nations loft power, as well as reputation, by 
this unhappy quarrel. It was on both fides a war of emulation and 
refemtment, 
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refentment, rather than of intereft; and was carried on, under the 
influence of national animofities, which were blind to all advan- 
tages. The French, who entered into it with greater coolnefs, 
conducted it with more fkill; and by dexteroufly availing them- 
felves of every circumftance which occurred, recovered poffeffion 
of an important territory which they had loft, and added to their 
monarchy a new kingdom. The ambition of the Englith Minifter 
betrayed to them the former; the inconfiderate rage of the Scots 
againft their ancient enemies beftowed on them the latter; their 
own addrefs and good policy merited both. 


IMMEDIATELY after the conclufion of the peace, the French 
forces left Scotland, as much to their own fatisfaction, as to that 
of the nation. The Scots foon found, that the calling to their affift- 
ance a people more powerful than themfelves, was a dangerous 
expedient. They beheld, with the utmoft impatience, thofe who 
had come over to prote& the kingdom, taking upon them to com- 
mand in it; and on many occafions they repented the rath invi- 
tation they had given. The peculiar genius of the French nation 
heightened this difguft, and prepared the Scots to throw off the 
yoke, before they had well begun to feel it. The French were, in 
that age what they are in the prefent, one of the moft polifhed 
nations in Europe. But it is to be obferved, in all their expedi- 
tions into foreign countries, whether towards the fouth or north, 
that their manners have been remarkably incompatible with the 
manners of every other people. Barbarians are tenacious of their 
own cuftoms, becaufe they want knowledge and tafte to difcover 
the reafonablenefs and propriety of cuftoms which differ from them. 
Nations, which hold the firft rank in politenefs, are frequently no 
lefs tenacious out of pride. The Greeks were fo in the ancient 
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Book II. ‘world; and the French are the fame in the modern. Full of them- 
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delves; flattered by the imitation of their neighbours; and accuf- 
tomed to confider their own modes as the ftandards of elegance ; 
they {corn to difguife, or to lay afide the diftinguifhing manners 
of their own nation, or to make any allowance for what may differ 
from them among others. For this reafon, the behaviour of their 
armies has, on every occafion, been infupportable to ftrangers, and 
has always expofed them to hatred, and often to deftruétion. In 
that age, they overran Italy four feveral times, by their valour, 
and loft it, as often, by their infolence. The Scots, naturally an 
irafcible and high-fpirited people, and who, of all nations, can 
leaft bear the moft diftant infinuation of contempt, were not of a 
temper to admit all the pretenfions of fuch affluming guefts. The 
{ymptoms of alienation were foon vifible; they feconded the mili- 
tary operations of the French troops with the utmoft coldnefs, and 
their difguft grew infenfibly to a degree of indignation that could 
hardly be reftrained; and on occafion of a very flight accident, 
broke out with fatal violence. A private French foldier engaging 
in an idle quarrel with a citizen of Edinburgh, both nations took 
arms, with equal rage, in defence of their countrymen. The 
Provoft of Edinburgh, his fon, and feveral citizens of diftinétion 
were killed in the fray; and the French were obliged to avoid the 
fury of the inhabitants, by retiring out of the city. Notwith- 
ftanding the ancient alliance of France and Scotland, and the long 
intercourfe of good offices between the two nations, an averfion 
for the French took its rife at this time, among the Scots, the 
effects whereof were deeply felt, and operated powerfully through 
the fubfequent period. 


From the death of Cardinal Beatoun, nothing has been faid of 


he Kefoima- the {tate of religion. While the war with England continued, the 
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clergy had no leiſure to moleft the Proteſtants; and they were not Boox II. 
yet confiderable enough to expect any thing more than connivance “~*~ 


and impunity. The new doétrines were ftill in their infancy; but, 
during this fhort interval of tranquillity, they acquired ftrength, 
‘and advanced, by large and firm fteps, towards a full eftablith- 
mentin the kingdom. The firit preachers againft Popery in Scot- 
land, of whom feveral had appeared during the reign of James V. 
were more eminent for zeal and piety, than for learning. Their 
acquaintance with the principles of the Reformation was partial, 
and at fecond hand; fome of them had been educated in England; 
all of them had borrowed their notions from the books publifhed 
there; and, in the firit dawn of the new light, they did not ven- 
ture far before their leaders. But, in a fhort time, the do¢trines 
and writings of the foreign Reformers became generally known ; 
the inquifitive genius of the age prefed forward in queft of truth ; 
the difcovery of one error opened the way to others; the downfab 
of one impofture drew many after it; the whole fabric, which ig- 
norance and fuperftition had erected in times of darknefs, began 
to totter; and nothing was wanting to complete its ruin, but a dar- 
ing and active leader to direct the attack. Such was the famous 
John Knox, who, with better qualifications of learning, and more 
extenfive views than any of his predeceffors in Scotland, poflefled 
a natural intrepidity of mind, which fet him above fear. He be- 
gan his public miniftry at St. Andrew’s in the year 1547, with 
that fuccefs, which always accompanies a bold and popular elo- 
quence. Inftead of amufing himfelf with lopping the branches, 
he {truck direétly at the root of Popery, and attacked both the doc- 
trine and difcipline of the eftablifhed church, with a vehemence 
peculiar to himfelf, but admirably fuited to the temper and. withes 
of the age. 
i AN. 
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An adverfary fo formidable as Knox, would not have eafily 
efcaped the rage of the clergy, who obferved the tendency and 
progrefs of his opinions, with the utmoft concern. But, at firft, 
he retired for fafety into the caftle of St. Andrew’s, and while the 
confpirators kept poffeffion of it, preached publickly under their 
protection. The great revolution in England, which followed 
upon the death of Henry VIII. contributed no lefs than the zeal 
of Knox, towards demolifhing the Popifh church in Scotland. 
Henry had loofened the chains, and lightened the yoke of Popery. 
The Minifters of his fon Edward VI. caft them off altogether, 
and eftablifhed the Proteftant religion upon almoft the fame footing, 
whereon it now ftands in that kingdom. The influence of this ex- 
ample reached Scotland, and the happy effeéts of ecclefiaftical li- 
berty, in the one nation, infpired the other with an equal defire of 
recovering it. The Reformers had, hitherto, been obliged to con- 
duc themfelves with the utmoft caution, and feldom ventured to 
preach, but in private houfes, and at a diftance from court; they 
gained credit, as happens on the firft publication of every new reli- 
gion, chiefly among perfons in the lower and middle rank of life. 
But feveral noblemen of the greateft diftinction, having, about this 
time, openly efpoufed their principles, they were no longer under 
the neceflity of acting with the fame referve; and with more fecu- 
rity and encouragement, they had likewife greater fuccefs. The 
means of acquiring and {preading knowledge became more com- 
mon, and the fpirit of innovation, peculiar to that period, grew 
every day bolder and more univerifal. 


Happiiy for the Reformation, this fpirit was fill under fome 
reftraint. It had not yet attained firmnefs and vigour, fufficient to 
overturn a fyftem, founded on the deepeft policy, and fupported 
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by the moft formidable power. Under the prefent circumftances, 
any attempt towards action muft have been fatal to the Proteftant 
doctrines; and it is no {mall proof of the authority, as well as pe- 
netration of the heads of the party, that they were able to reftrain 
the zeal of a fiery and impetuous people, till that critical and ma- 
ture juncture, when every ftep they took was decifive and fuccefsful. 


MEANWHILE their caule received reinforcement from two dif- 
ferent quarters, whence they never could have expected it. The 
ambition of the houfe of Guife, and the bigotry of Mary of Eng- 
land haftened the fubverfion of the Papal throne in Scotland; and 
by a fingular difpofition of Providence, the perfons who oppofed 
the Reformation in every other part of Europe with the fierceſt 
zeal, were made inftruments for advancing it in that kingdom. 


Mary of Guife poffefled the fame bold and afpiring fpirit, 
which diftinguifhed her family. But in her it was foftened by the 
female character, and accompanied with greater temper and ad- 
drefs. Her brothers, in order to attain the high objeéts at which 
they aimed, ventured upon fuch daring meafures, as fuited their 
great courage. Her defigns upon the fupreme power were con- 
cealed with the utmoft care, and advanced by addrefs and refine- 
ments more natural to her fex. By a dexterous application of 
thofe talents, fhe had acquired a confiderable influence on the 
councils of a nation, hitherto unacquainted with the government 
of women; and without the fmalleft right to any fhare in the 
adminiftration of affairs, had engroffed’the chief direction of 
them into her own hands. But fhe did not long reft fatisfied with 
the enjoyment of this precarious power, which the ficklenefs of 
the Regent, or the ambition of thofe who governed him, might 
fo eafily diflurb; and the began to fet on foot new intrigues, 
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Book II. with a defign of undermining him, and of opening to herfelf a 
way to fucceed him in that high dignity. Her brothers entered 
warmly into this fcheme, and fupported it with all their credit at 
the court of France, The French King willingly concurred in a 
meafure, by which he hoped to bring Scotland entirely under 
management, and in any future broil with England, to turn its 
whole force upon that kingdom. 


IN order to arrive at the defired elevation, the Queen Dowager 
had only one of two ways to chufe; either violently to wreft the 
power out of the hands of the Regent, or to obtain it by his con- 
fent. Under a minority, and among a warlike and faétious peo= 
ple, the former was a very uncertain and dangerous experiment. 
The latter appeared to be no lefs impracticable. To perfuade 
a man voluntarily to abdicate the fupreme power; to defcend to a 
level with thofe, above whom he was raifed; and to be content 
with the fecond place where he hath held the firft, may well pafs 
for a wild and chimerical projet. This, however, the Queen at- 
tempted; and the prudence of the attempt was fufficiently juf- 
tified by its ſueceſs. 


Tue Regents inconftaricy and irrefolution, together with the 
calamities which had befallen the kingdom under his adminiftra- 
tion, raifed the prejudices both of the nobles and of the people 
againit him, to a great height; and the Queen fecretly fomented 
thefe with much induftry. All who wifhed for a change met 
with a gracious reception in her court, and their fpirit of dif- 
affection was nourifhed by fuch hopes and promifes, as, in every 

Courts the age, impofe on the credulity of the faétious. The favourers of 
the Reformation being the moft numerous and fpreading body of 
the Regent’s enemics, fhe applied to them, witha particular at- 
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tention; and the gentleneſs of her difpofition, and eming — Boox II 
ference to the religious points in difpute, made all her promifes of — 


protection and indulgence pafs upon them for ſincere. Finding fo 
great a part of the nation willing to fall in with her meafures, 
the Queen fet out for France, under pretence of vifiting her 
daughter, and took along with her thofe noblemen, who poffeffed 
the greateft power and credit among their countrymen. Softened 
by the pleafures of an elegant court, flattered by the civilities of 
the French King, and the careffes of the houfe of Guife, and in- 
fluenced by the feafonable diftribution of a few favours, and the 
liberal promife of many more, they were brought to approve of 
all the Queen’s pretenfions. 


WaiLe fhe advanced by thefe flow but fure fteps, the Regent 
either did not forefee the danger which threatened him, or ne- 
glected to provide againft it. The firit difcovery of the train 
which was laid came from twoof his own confidents, Carnegie of 
Kinnaird, and Panter Bifhop of Rofs, whom the Queen had 
gained over to her intereft, and then employed as the moft proper 
inftruments for obtaining his confent. ‘The overture was made to 
him in the name of the French King, enforced by proper threat- 
enings, in order to work upon his natural timidity, and fweetened 
by every promife that could reconcile him to a propofal fo dif- 
agreeable. On the one hand, the confirmation of his French title, 
together with a confiderable penfion, the parliamentary acknow- 
ledgment of his right of fucceffion to the Crown, and a public ra- 
tification of his condu& during his regency, were offered him, 
On the other hand, the difpleafure of the French King, the 
power and popularity of the Queen Dowager, the difaffection of 
the nobles, with the danger of an after-reckoning, were repre- 


fented in the Rtrongeft colours. __ 
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Ir was not poffible to agree to a propofal fo extraordinary and 
unexpected, without fome previous ftruggle; and had the Arch- 
bifhop of St. Andrew’s been prefent to fortify the irrefolute and paf- 
five ſpirit of the Regent, he would, in all probability, have rejected 
it with difdain. Happily for the Queen, the fagacity and ambi- 
tion of that Prelate could, at this time, be no obftruétion to her 
views. He was iying at the point of death, and in his abfence, 
the influence of the Queen’s agents on a flexible temper counter- 
balanced feveral of the ftrongeft paffions in the human mind, and 
obtained his confent toa voluntary furrender of the fupreme power, 


AFTER gaining a point of fuch difficulty, with fo much eafe, 
the Queen returned into Scotland, in full expeétation of taking 
immediate poffeffion of her new dignity. But, by this time, the 
Archbithop of St. Andrew’s had recovered of that diftemper, which 
the ignorance of the Scottifh phyficians had pronounced to be inr 
curable. This he owed to the affiftance of the famous Cardan, 
one of thofe irregular adventurers in philofophy, of whom Italy 
produced fo many about this period. A bold genius led him to 
fome ufeful difcoveries, which merit the efteem of a more difcern- 
ingeage; a wild imagination engaged him in thofe chimerical fci- 
ences, which drew the admiration of his cotemporaries, Asa pre- 
tender to aftrology and magic, he was revered and confulted by all 
Europe; as a proficient in natural philofophy, he was but little 
known. The archbithop, it is probable, confidered him as a power- 
ful magician, when he applied to him for relief; but it was his 
knowledge asa philofopher, which enabled him to cure his difeafe *, 

* Cardan himfelf was more defirous of being confidered as an Aftrologer than a 
Philofopher; in his book De Geaituris, we find a calculation of the Archbifhop’s 
nativity, from which he pretends both to have ptedicted his difeafe, and to have 
effected his cure. He received, from the Archbifhop, a reward of 180co0 crowns. 


A great fum in that age, De Fita jua, p. 32, 
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TOGETHER with his health, the Archbifhop recovered the en- 
tire government of the Regent, and quickly perfuaded him to re- 
cal that difhonourable promife, which he had been feduced by the 
artifices of the Queen to grant. However great her furprize and 
indignation were, at this freth inftance of his inconftancy, fhe was: 
obliged to diffemble, that the might have leifure to renew her in⸗ 
trigues with all parties; with the Proteftants, whom fhe favoured 
and courted more than ever; with the nobles, to whom the rena 
dered herfelf agreeable by various arts ; and with the Regent him- 
felf, in order to gain whom, fhe employed every argument. But 
whatever impreffions her emiffaries might have made on the Re- 
gent, it was no eafy matter to overreach or to intimidate the 


Archbifhop. Under his management, the negociations were {pun- 


out to a great length, and his brother maintained his ftation with 
that addrefs and firmnefs, which its importance fo well merited. 
The univerfal defection of the nobility, the growing power of the. 
Proteftants, who all adhered to.the Queen Dowager, the reite- 
rated folicitations. of the French King, and, above all, the inter- 
pofition of. the young Queen, who was now entering the twelfth 
year of her age, and claimed a right of nominating whom fhe 
pleafed to be Regent, obliged him, at laft, ‘to refign that high 
office,. which he had held many years. He obtained, however, 
the fame advantageous terms for. himfelf, which had been for- 
merly ftipulated. 


Ir was in the Parliament which met on the roth of April, 1554, 
that the Earl of Arran executed this extraordinary refignation; 
and at the fame time Mary of Guife was railed to that dignity, 
which had been fo long the object of her withes. Thus, with 
their own approbation, a woman, and a ftranger, was advanced to 
the fupreme authority, over a ficrce and turbulent people, who 
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governiment of their native Monarchs. 


WHILE the Queen Dowager of Scotland contributed fo much 
towards the progrefs of the Reformation, by the protection which 
fre afforded it, from motives of ambition; the Englith Queen, 
by her indifcreet zeal, filled the kingdom with perfons active in 
promoting the fame caufe. Mary afcended the throne of England, 
on the death of her brother Edward, and foon after married Philip 
Il. of Spain. To the perfecuting fpirit of the Romith faper- 
ftition, and the fiercenefs of that age, the added the private re- 
fentmhent of her own, and of her mother’s fufferings, with which 
fhe loaded the Reformed Religion; and the peevifhnefs and feve- 
rity of her natural temper carried the acrimony of all thefe paf- 
fions to the utmoft extreme. The cruelty of her perfecution 
equalled the deeds of thofe tyrants, who have been the greateft 
reproach to human nature. The bigotry of her clergy could 
fcarce keep pace with the impetuofity of her zeal. Even the un- 
relenting Philip was obliged, on fome occafions, to mitigate thë 
ngoer of her proceedings. Many among the moft eminent Re- 
formers fuffered for the doctrines which they had taught; others 
fled from the ftorm. ‘To the greater part of thefe, Switzerland 
and Germany opened a fecure afylum; and not a few, out of 
choice or neceflity, fled into Scotland. What they had feen and 
felt in England, did not abate the warmth and zeal of their in- 
dignation againft popery. Their attacks were bolder and more 
fuccefsful than ever; and their do¢trines made a rapid progrefs 
among all ranks of men. 


THESE doctrines, calculated to reétify the opinions, and to re- 
form the manners of mankind, had hitherto produced no other 
8 effecte; 
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effets; but they foon began to operate with greater violence, and 
proved the occafion, not only of fvbverting the eftablithed reli- 
gion, but of thaking the throne, and endangering the kingdom. 
The caufgs which facilitated the introduGtion of thefe new opinions 
into Scotland, and which diffeminated them fo faft through the 
nation, merit, on that account, a particular and careful inquiry. 
The Reformation is one of the greateft events in the hiftory of 
mankind, and in whatever point of light we view it, is inftruc- 
tive and interefting. 


THE revival of learning in the 1 sth and 16th centuries rouzed 
the world from that lethargy, in which it had been funk for many 
ages. ‘The human mind felt its own ftrength, broke the fetters 


ef authority by which it had been fo long reftrained, and ven- 


turing to move in a larger {phere, pufhed its inquiries into every. 
fubje&, with great boldnefs, and furprifing fuccefs. 


No fooner did mankind recover the capacity of exercifing their 
realon, than religion was one of the firit objects which drew their 


attention. Long before Luther publifhed his famous Thefes, which . 


fhook the Papal throne, fcience and philofophy had laid open to 
many of the Italians, the impofture and abfurdity of the efta- 
blifhed fuperftition. ‘That fubtle and refining people, fatisfied with 
enjoying thofe difcoveries in fecret, were little difpofed to aſſume 
the dangerous character of Reformers, and concluded the know- 
ledge of truth to be the prerogative of the wife, while vulgar 
minds muſt be overawed and governed by popular errors. But, 
animated with a more noble and difinterefted zeal, the German 
Theologian boldly erected the ftandard of truth, and upheld it 
with an unconquerable intrepidity, which merits the admiration 
and gratitude of all fucceeding ages. 
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Tre occafion of Luther's being firft difgufted with the tenets of 


— the Romifh church, and how, from a fmall rupture, the quarrel 


widened into an irreparable breach, is known to every one who has 
been the leaft converfant in hiftory. From the heart of Germany, 
his opinions fpread, with aftonithing rapidity, all over Europe; and” 
wherever they came, endangered or overturned the ancient, but ill- 
founded fyftem. The vigilance and addrefs of the court of Rome, 
and the power‘and bigotry of the Auftrian family, fuppreffed thefe 
notions on their firit appearance, in the fouthern kingdoms of Eu- 
rope. But the fierce fpirit of the north, irritated by multiplied 
impofitions, could neither be mollified by the fame arts, nor fub- 
dued by the fame force; and encouraged by fome Princes from 
piety, and by others out of avarice, it eafily bore down the feeble 
oppofition of an illiterate and immoral clergy. 


THE fuperftition of Popery feems to have grown to the moft ex- 
travagant height, in thofe countries which are fituated towards the 
different extremities of Europe. “The vigour of imagination, 
and fenfibility of frame, peculiar to the inh@bitants of fouthern 
climates, rendered them fufceptible of the deepeft impreffions of 
fuperftitious terror and credulity. Ignorance and barbarity were 
no lefs favourable to the progrefs of the fame fpirit, among the 
northern nations. They knew little, and were difpofed to be- 
lieve every thing. ‘The moft glaring abfurdities did not thock 
their grofs underftandings, and the moft improbable, fiGions 
were received with implicit afent and admiration. 


ACCORDINGLY, that form of Popery, which prevailed in Scot- 
land, was of the moft bigotted and illiberal kind. Thofe doctrines 
which are môft apt to fhock the human underftanding, and thofe 
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legends which fartheſt exceed belief, were propoſed to the people Boox fi. 


without any attempt to‘palliate or difguife them; nor did they ever 
call in queftion the reafonablenefs of the one, or the truth of the 
other. 


THE power and wealth of the church kept. pace with the pro- 
grefs of fuperftition; for it is the nature of that fpirit to obferve 
no bounds in its refpect and liberality towards thofe, whofe charac- 
ter it efteems fatred. The Scottith Kings early demonftrated how 
much they were under its influence, by their vaft additions to the 
immunities and riches of the clergy. The profufe piety of David I. 
who acquired on that account the name of Saint, transferred almoft 
the whole crown-lands, which were at that time of great extent, 
into the hands of Ecclefiaftics. The example of that virtuous 
Prince was imitated by his fucceflors. The fpirit fpread among all 
omegs of men, who daily loaded the priefthood with new poſſeſ- 
figns. The riches of the church all over Europe were exorbitant ; 
but Scotland was one of thofe: countries, wherein they had farthett’ 
exceeded the juft proportion. The Scottith clergy paid one half 
of.every tax impofed on land; and ag there is no reafon to think 
that, in that age, they would be loaded with any unequal fhare 
of the burden, we may conclude, that, by the time of the reforma- 
tion, little lefs than one half of the property in the nation had 
fallen into the hands of a fociety, which is always acquiring, and 
can never lofe. 


THE nature, too, of a confiderable part of their property ex⸗ 
tended the influence of the clergy. Many eftates, throughout the 
kingdom, held of the church; church-lands were let in leafe at an 
caly cent, and were poflefled by the younger fons, and defcendants 
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of the beft families* ‘Fhe connexion between fuperior and onfal, 
ketween landlord and tenant, created dependencies, afd gave rife 
to an union of. great advantage to the church; and in eftimating 
the influence of the popith ecclefiaftics over the nation, thefe, as 
well as the real amount of their revenues, muft- be attended to, 
and taken into the account. 


FuHrs extraordinary share in the national property was accompa- 
nied with proportiqnable weight in the fupreme council of the 
kingdom. At a time, when the number of temporal Peers was 
extremely {mall, and when the Leffer Barons and reprefentatives 
of Burroughs feldom attended Parliaments, the Ecclefiaftics formed 
a confiderable body there. And it appears from the ancient roll» 
of Parliament, and from the manner of chufing the lords of Ar- 
ticles, that the proceedings of that high court muft. have been, in 
a great meafure, under their direction t. 


THE reverence due to their facred* chara&ter, which was often 
carried incredibly fan. cantributed not a- litthetowards the growth 
of their power. The dignity, the titles, and precedence of the 
Popith clergy are remarkable, both as caufes and effects of that 
dominion, which they had acquired over the reft of mankind, 
They were regarded by the credulous laity as beings of a fuperior 
fpecies; they were neither fubject to the fame laws, nor tried by 
the fame judges. Every guard, that religion could fupply, was 
placed around their power, their poffeffions, and their perfons 
and endeavours were ufed, not without fuccefs, to reprefent them 
all as equally facred. 


© Keith, 521, Not. (b). + Spotf, Hitt. of the Ch. of Scot. 449 
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Taz reputation fer learning, which, however inconfiderable, Boox IT. 
was wholly engroffed by the clergy, added to the reverence which “m 


they derived from religion. The principles of found philofophy, 
and of a juft tafte,- were altogether unknown; in place of thefe, 
were fubftituted ftudies, barbarous and uninitructive ; but as the 
ecclefiaftics alone were converfant in them, this procured them 
efteem ; and a very little knowledge drew the admiration of rude 
ages, which knew nothing. War was the fole profeffion of the 
nobles, and hunting their chief amufement; they divided their 
time between thefe; unacquainted with the arts, and unimproved 
by fcience, they difdained any employment foreign from military 
affairs, or which required rather penetration and addrefs, than 
bodily vigour. Wherever the former were neceflary, the clergy 
were entrufted ; becaufe they alone were properly qualified for the 
truft. Almoft all the high offices in civil government devolved, 
on this account, into their hands. ‘The Lord Chancellor was the 
firft fubje& in the kingdom, both in dignity and power. From 
the earlieſt ages of the monarchy, to the death of Cardinal Bea- 
toun, fifty-four perfons had held that high office; and of thefe, 
forty-three had been ecclefiaftics *. ‘The Lords of Seffion were 
fupreme Judges in all matters of civil right; and by its original 
conftitution, the Prefident and one half of the Senators in this 
court were churchmen. 


To all this we may add, that the clergy being feparated from 
the reft of mankind by the law of celibacy; and undiftracted by 
thofe cares, and unincumbered with thofe burdens which occupy 
and opprefs other men, the intereft of their order became their 
only objeét, and they were at full leifure to purfue it. 


® Crawf. Offic. of State, 
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Tae nature of their funGtion gave them accefs to all perfons, 


f and at all feafons. They could employ all the motives of fear, 


and of hope, of terror and of confolation, which operate moft 
powerfully on the human mind. They haunted the weak and the 
credulous; they befieged the beds of the fick and of the dying. 
They fuffered few to go out of the world without leaving marks 
of their liberality to the church; and taught them to compound 
with the Almighty for their fins, by beftowing riches upon thofe, 
who called themfelves his fervants. 


WHEN their own induftry, or the fuperftition of mankind failed 
of producing this effect, the Ecclefiaftics had influence enough to 
call in the aid of law. Whoever died intefate, was prefumed to 
have deftined his moveables to pious ufes. The church took pof- 
feffion of them. The children, the wife, the creditors of the per- 
fon deceafed were often excluded from any fhare in what was 
efteemed a facred property *. As men are apt to truft to the con- 
tinuance of life with foolifh confidence, and childifhly fhun every 
thing, that forces them to think of their mortality, many die with- 
out fettling their affairs by will; and the bold ufurpation of the 
clergy in this cafe, of which there are frequent veftiges in our 
laws, though none in our hiftorians, may be reckoned among the 
moft plentiful fourcea of the wealth of the church, 


AT the fame time no matrimonial or teftamentary caufe could 
be tried but in the {piritual courts, and by laws which the clergy 
themfelves had framed. The penalty, too by which the decifions 
of thefe courts were enforced, added to then authority. A fentence 


® Effayson Brit. Antig. 174. 
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of excommunication was no lefs.fotmidable, than a fentéhce of out- Boox TI. 
— — 


lawry. It was pronounced on many occafions, and again{t various 
crimes: and befides excluding thofe, upon whom it fell, from 
Chriftian privileges, it deprived them of all their rights as men, 
or as citizens; and the aid of the fecular power concurred with 
the ‘fuperftition of mankind, in rendering the thunders of the 
church no lefs deflruétive than terrible. 


To thefe general caufes, may be attributed the immenfe growth 
both of the wealth and power of the popith church; and without 
entering into any more minute detail, this may ferve to difcover 
the foundations, on which a ftructure fo ftupendous was ereéted. 


BuT though the laity had contributed, by their own fuperftition 
and profufenefs, to raife the clergy from poverty and obfcurity to 
riches and eminence, they began, by degrees, to feel and to mur- 
mur at their incroachments. No wonder haughty and martial 
Barons fhould view the power and poffeffions of the church with 
envy; and regard the lazy and inactive character of churchmen 
with the utmoft contempt. While, at the fame time, the indecent 
and licentious lives of the clergy gave great and juſt offence to the 
people, and confiderably abated the veneration, which they were 
accuftomed to yield to that order of men. 


IMMENSE wealth, extreme indolence, grofs ignorance, and, 
above all, the fevere injunction of celibacy, had concurred to intro- 
duce this corruption of morals among the clergy ; who prefuming 
too much upon the fubmiffion of the people, were at no pains 
either to conceal, or to difguife their own vices. According to the 
accounts of the Reformers, confirmed by feveral-Popifh writers, 

the 
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the moft open and fcandalous diffolution of manners prevailed 
among the Scottith clergy * Cardinal Beatoun, with the fame 
public pomp, which is due to a legitimate child, celebrated the 
marriage of his*natural daughter with the Earl of Crawfurd’s 
fon t; and, if we may believe Knox, he publickly continued to 
the end of his days a criminal correfpondence with her mother, 
who was a woman of rank. The other prelates feem not to have 
been more regular and exemplary than their Primate $. 


MEN of fuch characters ought, in reafon, to have been alarmed 
at the firft clamours raifed againft their own morals, and the doc- 
trines of the church, by the Proteftant preachers; but the Popith 
ecclefiaftics, either out of pride or ignorance, neglected the proper 
methods for filencing them.. Inftead of reforming their lives, or 
difguifing their vices, they affected to defpife the cenfures of the 
people. And while the Reformers, by their mortifications and 
aufterities, endeavoured to réfemble the firft propagators of Chrifti- 


anity, the Popith clergy were compared to all thofe perfons, who 


* Winzet, ap. Keith Append. 202, 205. Lell. de Reb. Golt. Scot. 232. 


t The marriage articles fubfcribed with his own hand, in which he calls ber my 
daughter, are Rill extant. Keith, p. 42. 


$ A remarkable proof of the diffolute manners of the clergy is found in the public 
records. <A greater number of letters of Jegitimation was granted during the firft 
thirty years after the Reformation, than during the whole period that has elapfed 
fince that time. ‘Thefe were obtained by the fons of the Popith clergy. ‘The eccle- 
fiaftics, who were allowed to retain their benefices, alienated them to their children ; 
who, when they acquired wealth, were defirous that the ftain of illegitimacy might 
no longer remain upon their families. In Keith's Catalague af the Scotti~h Bifbeps, we 
find feveral inftances of fuch alienations of church lends, by the Popith incumbents, 
to their natural children, 
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are moft infamous in hiftory, for the enormity and fcandal of their Boo IE 
. — — 


crimes. 


On the other hand, inftead of mitigating the rigour, or colour- 
ing over the abfurdity of the eftablithed doétrines; inftead of at- 
tempting to found them upon fcripture, or to reconcile them to 
reafon; they left them without any other fupport or recommenda- 
tion than the authority of the church, and the decrees of councils. 
Fhe fables concerning purgatory, the virtues of pilgrimage, and 
the merits of the fatnts, were the topics, on which they infifted in 
thair difcourfes to the people; and the duty of preaching being 
left wholly to Monks of the loweft and moft illiterate orders, their 
compofitions were ftill more wretched and contemptible, than the 
fubjects on which they infifted. While the Reformers were 
attended by crowded and admiring audiences, the Popith preachers 
were either univerfally deferted, or liftened to with {corn. 


THE only device which they employed in order to recover their 
declining reputation, or to confirm the wavering faith of the 
people, was equally imprudent and unfuccefsful. As many doc- 
trines of their church had derived their credit, at frit, from the 
authority of falfe miracles, they now endeavoured to call. in thefe 
to their aid *. But thofe lying wonders, which were beheld with 
unfafpicious admiration, or heard with implicit faith, in times of 
darknefs and of ignorance, met with a very different reception, in 
amore enlightened period. The vigilance of the Reformers de- 
tected thefe impoftures, and expofed not only them, but the caufe, 
which needed the aid of fuch artifices, to ridicule, 


* Spotiwood, 69, 
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‘As the Popith ecclefiaftics became more and more the objects of 
hatred and of contempt, the difcourfes of the Reformers were 
liftened to as fo many calls to liberty ; and befides the pious indig- 
nation which they excited againft thofe corrupt doftrines, which 
had perverted the nature of true Chriftianity; befides the zeal, 
which they infpired for the knowledge of truth, and the purity 
of religion; they gave rife alfo, among the Scottith nobles, to 
other views and paffions. They hoped to thake off the yoke of 
ecclefiaftical dominion, which they had long felt to be oppreffive, 
and which they now difcovered to be unchriftian. They expected 
to recover poffeffion of the church revenues, which they were now 
taught to confider as alienations made by their anceftors, with a 
profufion no lefs undifcerning, than unbounded. ‘They flattered 
themfelves that a check would be given to the pride and luxury 
of the clergy, who would be obliged, henceforward, to confine 
themfelves within the ſphere, peculiar to their facred charaéter. 
An averfion for the eftablifhed church, which flowed from fo many 
concurring caufes, which was raifed by confiderations of religion, 
and heightened by motives of policy, ſpread faft through the nation, 
and excited a {pirit, that burft out, at laft, with irrefiftible violence, 


Re Lictous confiderations, alone, were fufficient to have rouzed 
this {pirit. The points in controverfy with the church of Rome 
were of fo much importance to the happinefg of mankind, and 
fo effential to Chriftianity, that they merited all the zeal with 
which the Reformers contended in order to eftablith them. But 
the Reformation having becn reprefented as the effect of fome wild 
and enthufiaftic frenzy in the human mind, this attempt to ac- 
count for the eagernefs and zeal with which our anceftors em- 
braced and propagated the Proteftant doéttines, by taking a view of 
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the political motives, alone, which influenced them, and by 
fhewing how naturally thefe prompted them to act with fo much 
ardor, will not, perhaps, be efteemed an unneceffary digreflion. 
We now’ return to the courfe of our hiftory. 


THE Queen’s elevation to the office of Regent feems to have 
tranfported her, at firt, beyond the known prudence, and mode- 
ration of her character. She ‘began her adminiftration, by con- 
ferring upon foreigners feveral offices of truft and of dignity; a 
ftep, which both from the inability of ftrangers to difcharge thefe 
offices with vigour, and from the envy which their preferment 
excites among the natives, is never attended with good confe- 
quences. Vilmort was made Comptroller, and entrufted with 
the management of the public revenues; Bonot was appointed 
Governor of Orkney; and Rubay honoured with the cuftody of 
the Great Seal, and the title of Vice Chancellor*. It was with 
the higheft indignation, that the Scots beheld offices of the 
greateft eminence and authority, dealt out among ftrangers. By 
thefe promotions they conceived the Queen to have offered an in- 
fult both to their underftandings, and to their courage; to the 
former, by fuppofing them unfit for thofe ftations, which their 
anceftors had filled with fo much dignity; to the latter, by ima- 
gining that they were tame enough not to complain of an affront, 
which, in no former age, would have been tolerated with impunity. 


WHILE their minds were in this difpofition, an incident hap- 
pened which inflamed their averfion from French councils to the 
higheft degree. Ever fince the famous conteft between the houfes 


© Lely, de Reb, Geft. Scot. 189. 
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Boox Il. of Valois and’ Plantagenet, the French had been aceuftomed to 


ETEL 


embarrafs the Englifh and to divide their ftrength by the fudden 
and formidable incurfions of their allies, the Scots. But, as thefe 
inroads were feldom attended with any real advantage to Scotland, 
and expofed it to the dangerous refentment of a powerful neigh- 
bour, the Scots began to grow lefs tractable than formerly, and 
fcrupled, any longer, to ferve an ambitious ally at the price of 
their own quiet and fecurity. The change, too, which was daily 
introducing into the art of war, rendered the affiftance of the 
Scottifh forces of lefs importance to the French Monarch. For 
thefe reafons, Henry having refolved upon a war with Philip II. 
and forefeecing that the Queen of England would take part in her 
hufband’s quarrel, was extremely folicitous to fecure, in Scotland, 
the affiftance of fome troops, which would be more at his com- 
mand than an undifciplined army, led by chieftains who were 
almoft independent. In profecution of this defign, but under 
pretence of relieving the nobles from the expence and danger of 
defending the borders, the Queen Regent propofed, in Parlia- 
ment, to regifter the value of lands throughout the kingdom, to 
impofe on them a {mall tax, and to apply that revenue towards 
maintaining a body of regular troops, in conflant pay. A fixed 
tax upon land, which the growing expence of government hath 
introduced into almoft every part of Europe, was unknown at 
that time, and feemed altogether inconfiftent with the free and in- 
dependent fpirit of the feudal government. Nothing could be 
more fhocking to a generous and brave nobility, than the entruft- 
ing, to mercenary hands, the defence of thofe territories which 
had been acquired, or preferved by the blood of their anceftors. 
They received this propofal with the utmoft indignation. About 
300 of the leſſer Barons repaired in a body to the Queen Regent, 
and reprefented their fenfe of the intended innovation, with that 

manly 
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manly and determined boldnefs, which is natural to a fre¢ people, 
in a martial age. Alarmed at a remonftrance delivered in fo firm 
a tone, and fupported by fuch formidable numbers, the Queen 
prudently abandoned a fcheme, which the found to be univerfally 
Gdious. As the Queen herfelf was known perfectly to under- 
ftand the circumftances and temper of the nation, this meafure 
was imputed wholly to the fuggeftions of her foreign counfellors; 


and the Scots were ready to proceed to the moft violent extre- 


THE French, inftead of extinguifhing, added fuel to the flame. 
They had now commenced hoftilities againft Spain, and Philip had 
prevailed on the Queen of England, to reinforce his army witha 
confiderable body of her troops. In order to deprive him of this. 
aid, Henry had recourfe, as he projected, to the Scots; and at- 
tempted to excite them to invade England. But, as Scotland had 
nothing to dread from a Princefé of Mary’s character, who, far 
from any ambitious fcheme of difturbing her neighbours, was 
wholly occupied in endeavouring to reclaim her heretical fubjects; 
the nobles, who were affembled by the Queen Regent at New- 
bottle, liftened to the folicitations of the French Monarch with 
extreme coldnefs, and prudently declined engaging the kingdom 
in an enterprize fo dangerous and unneceflary. What the could 
not obtain by perfuafion, the Queen Regent brought about by a 
ftratagem. Notwithftanding the peace which fubfifted between 
the two kingdoms, fhe commanded her French foldiers to rebuild 
a {mall fort near Berwick, which was appointed, by the laft 
treaty, to be razed. The garrifon of Berwick fallied out; inter- 
rupted the work; and ravaged the adjacent country. This infult 
rouzed the fiery {pirit of the Scots, and their promptnefs to re- 
venge the leaft appearance of national injury diffipated, in a 
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Boox H. moment, the wife and pacific refolutions which they had fo lately 


— formed, 


War was determined, and orders inftantly given for 
railing a numerous army. But before their forces could affemble, 
the ardor of their indignation had time to cool, and the Englith 
having difcovered no intention to puth the war with vigour, the 
nobles refumed their pacific fyftem, and refolved to ftand -alto- 


gether upon the defenfive. They marched to the banks of the 
Tweed, they prevented the incurfions of the enemy, and having 
done what they thought fufficient for the fafety and honour of 
tHeir country, the Queen could not induce them, cither by her in- 
treaties, or her artifices, to advance another ftep. 


WuiLe the Scots perfifted in their inativity, D’Oyfel the 
Commander of the French troops, who poffeffed entirely the con- 
fidence of the Queen Regent, endcavoured, with her connivance, 
to engage the two nations in hoftilities. Contrary to the orders of 
the Scottith General, he marched over the Tweed with his own 
foldiers, and invefted Werk, a garrifon of the Englith, The 
Scots, inftead of feconding his attempt, were enraged at his pre- 
fumption. The Queen’s partiality towards France had long been 
fufpected; but it was now vilible that the wantonly facrificed the 
peace and fafety of Scotland, to the intereft of that ambitious 
and affuming ally. Under the feudal governments, it was in 
camps, that fubje&ts were accuftomed to addrefs the boldeft re- 
monftrances to their Sovercigné. While arms were in their 


hands, they felt their own ftrength; and at that time ail theit 


reprefentations of grievances carried the authority of commands, 


On this cecafion, the indignation of the nobles broke out wiii 
luch violence, that the Queen perceiving all attempts to engage 
them in action to be vain, abruptly difmified her army, and 
recited with the utmoft fhame and difzuft; having dilcovered tiie 
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impotence of her own authority, without effecting any thing 
which could be of advantage to France. 


IT is obfervable, that this firft inftancé.of contempt for the Re- 
gent’s authority can, in no degree, be imputed to the influence of 
the new opinions in religion. As the Queen’s pretenfions to the 
Regency had been principally fupported by thofe who favoured the 
Reformation, and as the ftill needed them for a counterpoile to 
the Archbifhop of St. Andrew's, and the partizans of the houfe of 
Hamilton; they were now treated by her with great reſpect, and 
even admitted to no inconfiderable thare in her favour and confi- 
dence, Kirkaldy of Grange, and the other furviving con{pirators 
againft Cardinal Beatoun were, about this time, recalled by her 
from banifhment; and, through her eonnivance, the Proteftaat 
preachers enjoyed an interval of trangnillity, which was of great 
advantage to their caufe. Soothed by thefe imftances of the 
Queen’s moderation and humanity, the Proteftants left to others. 
the office of remonftrating; and the leaders of the oppofite fac- 
tion fet them the firft example of difputing the will of their 
Sovereign. 


As the Queen Regent felt how limited and precarious her autho- 
rity was, while it depended on the poife of thefe contrary factions, 
fhe endeavoured to eftablith it on a broader and more fecure foun- 
dation, by haftening the conclufion of her daughter's marriage with 
the Dauphin. Amiable as the Queen of Scots then was, in the 
bloom of youth; and confiderable as the territories were, which 
fhe would have added to the French monarchy; reafons were not 
wanting to difluade Henry from compleating his firft plan of mar- 
rying her to his fon. The Conftable Montmorency had employed 
all his intereft to defeat an alliance which reflected fo much lure 
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Wx TI. on the Princes of Lorrain. He had reprefented the impofhbility 
— — 


Dec. 14. 
i557 


of maintaining order and tranquillity among a turbulent people, 
during the abfence of their Sovereign; and for that reafon, had 
advifed Henry to beftow the young Queen upon one of the Princes 
of the blood, who, by refiding in Scotland, might preferve that 
kingdom and nfeful ally to France, which, by a nearer union to 
the Crown, would becoute a mutinous and ungovernable province * 

But at this time, the Conftable was a prifoner in the hands of the 
Spaniards, and the Princes of Lorrain were at the height of their 
glory; and their influence, feconded by the charms of the young 

Queen, triumphed over fhe prudent, but envious remonftrances 
of their rival, 


THs French King accordingly applied to the Parliament of Seot- 
land, which appointed eight of its members f to reprefent the 
whole body of the nation, at the marriage of the Queen. Among 
he perfons on whom the public choice conferred this honourable 
character, were fome of the moft ayowed and zealous advocates 
for the Reformation; by which, may be eftimated the degree of 
refpect and popularity, which that party had now attained in the 
kiñgdom. ‘The inftructions of the Parliament to thofe commif- 
fioners ftill remain f, and do honour to the wifdom and integrity 
of that aflembly. At the fame time that they manifefted, with re- 
fpect to the articles of marriage, a laudable concern for the dignity 
and intereft of their Sovereign, they employed every precaution 
which prudence could dictate, for preferving the liberty and inde- 


® Melv. Mem. 75. 

+ Viz. The Archbilhop of Glafgow, the Bidhop of Rof, the Bifhop of Orkney, 
the Earls of Rothes and Caffils, Lord Fleeming, Lord Seton, the Prior of St. An- 
drew's, and John €rfkine of Dun, 

t Keith, Append. 13. 
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pendence of the nation, and for fecuring the fucceflion of the Boox II. 


Crown in the houfe of Hamilton. 


WITH regard to each of thefe, the Scots obtained whatever fa- 
tisfaction their fear or jealoufy could demand. The young Queen, 
the Dauphin, and the King of France ratified every article, with 
the moft folemn oaths, and confirmed them by deeds in form, un- 
der their hands and feals. But on the part of France, all this 


was one continued fcene of ftudied and elaborate deceit. Previous. 
to thefe public tranfactions with the Scottith deputies, Mary had. 


been perfuaded to fubfcribe privately Wree deeds, equally unjutt, 


and invalid; by which, failing the heirs of her own body, fhe- 
conferred the kingdom of Scotland, with whatever inheritance or - 
facceffion might accrue to it, in free gift upon the Crown of 
France; declaring all promifes to the contrary, which the neceſſity 
of her affairs and the follicitations of her fubjeéts had extorted, 


or might extort, from her, to be void and of no obligation *, 
As it gives us a proper idea.of the charaéter of the French court 
under Henry II. we may obferve that the King himfelf, the Keeper 


of the Great Seals, the Duke of Guile, and the Cardinal of Lor-- 


rain, were the perfons engaged in condudting this perfidious and 


dtfhonourable projeét. The Queen of Scots was the only inno-- 


cent a¢tor in that fcene of iniquity. Her youth, her inexperience, 
her edication in a foreign: country, and her deference to her 


ungle’s will, muit vindicate her, in the judgment of every impar-- 


pal perfon, from. any imputation of blame on that account. 


Tats grant, by which Mary beftowed the inheritance of her 
kingdom upon ftrangers, was concealed with the utmoft care from 


* Corps Diplomat. tom. v. 21, Keith, 73. 
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Boox If. herfubjects. They feem, however, not to have been unacquaint- 

= ed with the intention of the French to overturn the fettlement of 
the fucceflion in favour of the duke of Chatelherault. The zeal, 
with which the Archbifhop of St. Andrew's oppofed all the mea- 
{ures of the Queen Regent, evidently proceeded from the fears 
and fufpicions of that prudent prelate, -on this head *. 


a“ ie THe marriage, however, was celebrated with great pomp; and 
the French, who had hitherto affected to draw a veil over their de- 
figns upon Scotland, began now to unfold their intentions without 
amy dilguife. In the treaty of marriage, the deputies had agreed 
that the Dauphin fhould afflume the name of King of Scotland. 
This they confidered only as an honorary title; but the French 
laboured to annex to it fome folid privileges and power, They in- 
fifted that the Dauphin’s title fhould be publickly recognized; that 
the Crown Matrimonial fhould be conferred upon him ; and that 
all the rights pertaining to the hufband of a Queen thould be vefted 
in his perlon. By the laws of Scotland, a perfon who married an 
heirefs kept poffeffion of her eftate during his own life, if he hap- 
pened to furvive her, and thechildren born of the marriage+. This 
was called the courte/y of Scotland. The French aimed at ap- 
plying this rule, which takes place in private inheritances, to the 
fucceffion of the kingdom; and that feems to be implied in 
their demand of the Crown Matrimonial, a phrafe peculiar to the 
Scottifh hiftorians, and which they have negleéted to explain. 
As the French had reafon to expec difficulties in carrying through 

> About this time, the French feem to have had fome delign of reviving the Earl 
of Lennox's pretenfions to the Succefion, in order to intimidate and alarm the Duke 
of Chatelherault. Haynes, 215,219. Forbes Colled. vol. i. 189. 
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this meafure, they began with founding the deputies who were Book II, 
then at Paris. The Englith, in the marriage articles between their 


Queen and Philip of Spain, had fet an example to the age, of that 
prudent jealoufy and referve, with which a foreigner fhould be 
admitted fo near the throne. Full of the fame ideas, the Scottith 
deputies had, in their oath of allegiance to the Dauphin, expreffed 
themfelves with remarkable caution*. Their anfwer was in the 
fame ſpirit, refpectful, but firm; and difcovered a fixed refolution 
of confenting to nothing, that tended to introduce any altcration 
in the order of fucceffion to the Crown. 


Four of the deputies t happening to die before they returned 
into Scotland, this accident was univerfally imputed to the effects 
of poifon, which was fuppofed to have been given them by the 
emiffaries of the houfe of Guife. The hiftorians of all nations 
difcover an amazing credulity with reſpect to ftories of this kind, 
which are fo well calculated to pleafe the malignity of fome men, 
and to gratify the love of the marvellous which is natural to all, 
that, in every age, they have been fwallowed without examination, 
and believed contrary to reafon. No wonder the Scots fhould eafily 
give credit to a fulpicion, which received fuch ftrong colours of 
probability, both from their own refentment, and from the known 
character of the Princes of Lorrain, fo little ſerupulous about the 
juftice of the ends which they purfued, or of the means which 
they employed. For the honour of human nature, it muft, how- 
ever, beobferved, that as we can difcover no motive, which could 
induce any man to perpetrate fuch a crime, fo there appears no 
evidence to prove that it was committed. But the Scots of that 
age, influenced by national animofities and prejudices, were inca- 


® Keith, Append. 20. 

+ The Bithop of Orkney, the Earl of Rothes, the Earl of Caffils, and Lord 
Fleming. 
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pable of examining the circumftances of the cafe with calmnefs, or 
of judging coneerning them with candour. All parties agreed in 
believing the French to have been guilty of this deteftable action; 
and it is obvious how much this tended to increafe the averfion for 
them which was growing among all ranks of men. 


NoTWITHSTANDING the cold reception which their propofal 
concerning the Crown Matrimonial met with from the Scottifh de- 
puties, the French ventured to move it in Parliament. ‘The par- 
tizans of the houfe of Hamilton, fufpicious of their defigns upon 
the fucceffion, oppofed it with great zeal. Buta party, which the 
feeble and unfteady conduét of their leader had brought under much 
difreputation, was little able to withftand the influence of France, 
and the addrefs of the Queen Regent, feconded, on this occafion, 
by all the numerous adherents of the Reformation, Befides, that 
artful Princefs, dreffed out the French demands in a lels offenfive 
garb, and threw in fo many limitations as feemed to render them 
of fmall confequence. Thefe either deceived the Scots, or removed 
their fcruples ; and in compliance to the Queen, they paſſed an aét, 
conferring the Crown Matrimonial on the Dauphin; and with the 
fondeft credulity, trufted to the frail fecurity of words and ftatutes, 
againft the dangerous encroachments of power *. 


THe concurrence of the Proteftants, with the Queen Regent, 
in promoting a meafure fo acceptable to Francë, while the Popith 
clergy under the influence of the Archbifhop of St. Andrew’s, op- 
pofed it with fo much violence f, is one of thofe fingular circum- 


* The A& of Parliament is worded with the utmoft carc, with a view to guard 
againtt any breach of the order of fucceffion, But the Duke, not relying on this 
alonc. entered a folemn protcftation to fecure his own right, Keith, 76. It is plain, 
that he ſuſpect· the French of having fome intention to fet afide his right of fuccef- 
fian; end, indeed, if they had no defign of that kind, the cagernefs with which they 
uiped their demand was childifh. + Melv. 47. 
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ftances, in the conduct of parties, for which this period is fo re- Boox YI. 
markable. It may be afcribed, in fome degree, to the dextrous —— 


management of the Queen, but chiefly to the moderation of thole 
who favoured the Reformation. The Proteftants were, by this 
time, almoft equal to the Catholics both in power, and in num- 
ber; and, confcious of their own flreagth, they fubmitted with 
impatience to that tyrannical authority, with which the ancient 
laws armed the ecclefiatics againft them. They longed to be 
exempted from this oppreffive juriſdiction, and publickly to enjoy 
the liberty of profefling thofe opinions, and of exercifing that wor- 
thip, which fo great a part of the nation deemed to be founded in 
truth, and to be acceptable to the Deity. This indulgence, to which 
the whole weight of prieftly authority was oppofed, there were only 
two ways of obtaining. Either violence muft extort it from the 
reluctant hand of their Sovereign, or by prudent compliances, they 
might expect it from her favour, or her gratitude. The former 
is an expedient for the redrefs of grievances, to which no nation 
has recourfe fuddenly ; and fubjects feldom venture upon refiftance, 
which is their laft remedy, but in cafes of extreme neceflity. On 
this occafion, the Reformers wilely held the oppofite courfe, and 
by their zeal in forwarding the Queen’s defigns, they hoped to 
terit her protection. This difpofition the Queen encouraged to the 
utmoft, and amufed them fo artfully with many promifes, and 
fome conceffions, that, by their affiftance, fhe furmounted in Par- 
liament the force of a national, and perhaps a laudable Jealoufy, 
which would, otherwife, have ſwayed with the greater number. 


ANOTHER circumftance contributed fomewhat to acquire the 
Regent fuch confiderable influence in this Parliament. In Scotland, 
all the bifhoprics, and thiofe abbeys which conferred a title toa 
feat in Parliament, were in the gift of the crown*. From the time 


* See Book. I, 
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of her acceffion to the regency, the Queen had kept in her own 
hands almoft all thofe which became vacant, except fuch as were, 
to the great difguft of the nation, beftowed upon foreigners. 
Among thefe, her Brother the Cardinal of Lorrain had obtained the 
abbeys of Kelfo and Melrofs, two of the moft wealthy foundations 
in the kingdom *, By this conduét, the thinned the ecclefiattical 
bench t, which was entirely under the influence of the Archbithop 
of St. Andrew’s, and which, by its numbers and authority, ufually 
had great weight in the houfe, fo as to render any oppofition it 
could give, at that time, of little confequence. 


THE Earl of Argyll, and James Stewart Prior of St, Andrew's, 
one of the moft powerful, and the other the moft popular leader of 
the Proteftants, were appointed to carry the crown and other en- 
figns of royalty to the Dauphin. But from this they were diverted 
by the part they were called to a@, in a more interefting fcene, 
which now begins to open. 


BEFORE we turn towards this, it is neceflary to obferve, that, 
on the 17th of November, Mary of England finifhed her fhort, 
and inglorious reign. Her fifter Elizabeth took poffeffion of the 
throne without oppofition; and the Proteftant religion was, once 
more, eftablithed by law in England. The acceffion of a Queen, 
who, under very difficult circumftances, had given ftrong indica- 
tions of thofe eminent qualities, which, in the fequel, rendered her 
reign fo illuftrious, attracted the eyes of all Europe. Among the 
Scots both parties obferved her firft motions with the utmoft con- 
cern, as they eafily forefaw that the would not remain long an in- 
different ſpectator of their tranfaétions. 


® Lely, 202. 


t It appears from the rolls of this Parliament, which Lefly calls a very full dne, 
that only feven Bilhops and fixteen Abbots were prefent. 
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UNDER many difcouragements and much oppreffion, the Re- Book II. 
formation advanced towards a full eftablifhment in Scotland. All! “7” 


the low country, the moft populous, and, at that time, the molt 
warlike part of the kingdom, was deeply tinftured with the Pro- 
teftant opinions; and if the fame impreffions were not made in the 
more diftant counties, it was owing to no want of the fame dil- 
pofitions among the people, but to the fcarcity of preachers, whoie 
moft indefatigable zeal could not fatisfy the avidity of thofe, whe 
defired their inftruétions. Among a people bred to arms, and fo 
prone to mutiny as the Scots; and in an age, when religious paſ- 
fions Had taken fuch- ftrong poffeflion of the human mind, and 
moved and agitated it with fo much violence; the peaceable and 
regular demeanour of fo numerous a party is truly aftonifhing. 
From the death of Mr. Patrick Hamilton, the firft who ſuffered 
in Scotland for the Proteftant religion, thirty years had elapfed, 
and during fo long a period, no violation.of public order or tran- 


quillity had proceeded from that fect“; and though roufed and 


irritated by the moft cruel exceffes of ecclefiaftical tyranny, they 


did, in no inftance, tranfgrefs thofe bounds of duty which the law - 


prefcribes to fubjects. Befides the prudence of their own leaders, 
and the protection which the Queen Regent, from political motives, 
afforded them, the moderation of the Archbifhop of St. Andrew's 
encouraged this pacific difpofition. That prelate, whofe private 
life cotemporary writers tax with great irregularities f, governed 
the church, for fome years, with a temper and prudence of which 
there are few examples in that age. But fome time before the 


© The murder of Cardinal Beatoun was occafioned by private revenge, and being 
contrived and executed by fixteen perfons only, cannot, with juftice, be imputed to 
the whole Proteftart party. 
“+ Knox, Buchanan, Keith, 208. 
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Geax U. meeting of lait Parliament, the -Archbilhop departed from thofe 


humane maxims, by which he had hitherto regulated his condu@; 
and whether, in {pite to the Queen, who had entered into fo clofe 
an union with the Proteftants, or in compliance with the impor- 
tunities of his clergy, he let loofe all the rage of perfecution againft 
the Reformed; fentenced to the flames an aged prieſt, who had 
been convicted of embracing the Proteflant opinions; and fume 
moned feveral others, ſuſpected of the fame crime, to appear befare 
a fynod of the clergy, which was foan to convene at Edinburgh. 


NOTHING could equal the horror of the Proteftants at this un- 
expected and barbarous execution, but the zeal, with which they 
efpoufed the defence of a caufe, that now feemed devoted to de- 
ftrudion. They had immediate recourfe to the Queen Regent; and 
as her fuccefs in the Parliament, which was then about to meet, 
depended on their coneurrence, fhe not only fheltered them from 
the impending ftorm, but permitted them the exercife of their re- 
ligion, with more freedom than they had hitherto enjoyed. Unfa- 
tisfied with this precarious tenure, by which they held their reli» 
gious Bberty, the Proteftants laboured to render their pofleffion of 
it more fecure and independent. With this view, they determined 
to petition the Parliament for fome legal proteétion, againft the 
exorbitant and oppreflive juriſdiction of the ecclefiaftical courts, 
which, by their arbitrary method of proceeding, founded in the 
canon law, were led to fentences the moft hocking to humanity, 
by maxims the moft repugnant to juftice. But the Queen, who 
dreaded the effects of a debate on this delicate ſubject, which could 
not fail of exciting high and dangerous paffions, prevailed on the 
leaders of the party, by new and more folemn promifes of her pro- 
teCtion, to deft from any application to Parliament, where their 
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numbers and influence would, in all probability, have procured Boox II. 


them, if not the entire redrefs, at leaft, fome mitigation of their 
grievances. 


THEY applied to another affembly, to a convocation of the Po- 
pith clergy, but with the fame ill fuccefs, which hath always at- 
tended every propofal for Reformation, addreffed to that order of 
men. To abandon ulurped power, to renounce lucrative error, are 
facrifices, which the virtue of individuals has, on fome occafions, 
offered to truth; but from any fociety of men, no fuch effort can 
be expected. he corruptions of a fociety, recommended by com- 
mon utility, and juftified by univerfal pra@tice, are viewed, by its 
members, without fhame, or horror; and Reformation never pro- 
ceeds from themfelves, but is always forced upon them by fome 
foreign hand. Suitable to this unfecling and inflexible fpirit, was 
the behaviour of the convocation in the prefent conjuncture. All 
the demands of the Proteftants were rejected with contempt; and 
the Popifh clergy, far from endeavouring, by any prudent concef- 
fions, to footh and to reconcile fuch a numerous body, aflerted 
the doctrines of their church, concerning fome of the moft ex- 
ceptionable articles, with an ill-timed rigour, which gave new 
offence *. 


Derinc the fitting of the convocation, the Proteftants firft 
began to fufpect fome change in the Regent’s difpofition towards 
them. Though joined with them for many years, by intereft, and 
united, as they conceived, by the ftrongeft ties of affection and of 
gratitude, fhe difcovered, on this occalion, evident fymptoms, not 
only of coldnefs, but of a growing difguit and averfion. In order 


® Keith, 8r. 
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Book II. to account for this, our hiftorians do little more than produce the 
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1559. 


Ambitiour 


trite obfervations concerning the influence of profperity to alter the 
chara¢ter, and to corrupt the heart. The Queen, fay they, having 
reached the utmoft point to which her ambition afpired, no longer 
preferved her accuftomed moderation, but, with an infolence ufual 
to the fortunate, looked down upon thofe, by whofe affiftance fhe 
had been enabled to rife fo high. But it is neither in the depravity 
of the human heart, nor in the ingratitude of the Queen’s difpo- 
fition, that we muft-¢earch for the motives of her prefent conduct, 
Thefe were derived from another, and a more remote foutce, 
which, in order to clear the fubfequent tranfaCtions, we hall en- 
deavour to open with fome care. 


Tue ambition of the Princes of Lorrain had been no lels fuc- 
eefsful, than daring; but all their fchemes were diftinguifhed by 
being vaft and unbounded, Though ftrangers at the court of 
France, their eminent qualities had raifed them, in a fhort time, 
to an height of power, fuperior to that of all other ſubjects, and 
had placed them on a level even with the Princes of the blood 
themfelves. The church, the army, the revenue, were under 
their dire€tion. Nothing but the royal dignity remained unat- 
tained, and they were elevated to a near alliance with it, by the 
marriage of the Queen of Scots to the Dauphin, In order to gra- 
tify their own vanity, and to render their niece more worthy the 
heir of France, they fet on foot her claim to the Crown of England, 
which was founded on pretences not unplaufible, 


Tae tragical amours and marriages of Henry VIII. are known 
to all the world. Moved by the caprices of his love, or of his 
refentment, that impatient and arbitrary Monarch had divorced or 


beheaded 
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beheaded four of the fix Queens, whom he married. In order to 
gratify him, both his daughters had been declared illegitimate by 
act of Parliament; and yet, with that fantaftic inconfiftence 
which diftinguithes his character, he, in his laft will, whereby he 
was impowered to fettle the order of fucceffion, called both of 
them to the throne, upon the death of their brother Edward; 
and, at the fame time, pafling by the pofterity of his eldeft fifter 
Margaret Queen of Scotland, he appointed the line of fucceffion 
to continue in the defcendants of his younger fifter, the Duchefs 
of Suffolk. 


In confequence of this deftination, the validity whereof was ad- 
mitted by the Englifh, but never recognized by foreigners, Mary 
had reigned in England, without the leaft complaint of neighbour- 
ing Princes, But the fame caufes, which facilitated her acceflion 
to the throne, were obftacles to the elevation of her fifter Eliza- 
beth, and rendered her poffeffion of it precarious and infecure. 
Rome trembled for the Catholic faith, under a Proteftant Queen 
of fuch eminent abilities. The fame fuperflitious fears alarmed 
the court of Spain. And France beheld, with indignation, a 
throne, to which the Queen of Scots could form fo many preten- 
fions, occupied by a rival, whofe birth, in the opinion of all good 
Catholics, excluded her from any legal right of fucceffion. The 
impotent hatred of the Roman Pontiff, or the flow councils of 
Philip II. would have produced no fudden or formidable effect. 
The ardent and impetuous ambition of the Princes of Lorrain, 
who, at that time, governed the court of France, was more de- 
cifive, and more to be dreaded. Inftigated by them, Henry, 
foon after the death of Mary, perfuaded his daughter-in-law and 
her hufband, to aflume the title of King and Queer of England. 
They afféGed to publith this to all Europe. They ufed that ſtyle 
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and appellation in public papers, fome of which ftill remain . 
The arms of England were engraved on their coin and plate, and 
born by them on all occafions. No preparations, however, were 
made to fupport this impolitic and premature claim. Elizabeth 
was already feated on her throne; fhe poffeffed all the intrepidity 
of fpirit, and all the arts of policy, which were neceflary for 
maintaining that ftation. England was growing into reputation 
for naval power. The marine of France had been utterly neg- 
lected; and Scotland remained the only avenue, by which the 
territories of Elizabeth could be approached. It was on that fide, 
therefore, that the Princes of Lorrain determined to make their 
attack +; and, by ufing the name and pretenfions of the Scottifh 
Queen, they hoped to rouze the Englith Catholics, formidable at 
that time by their zeal and numbers, and exafperated to the ut- 
moft againft Elizabeth, on account of the change which the had 
made in the national religion, 


IT was vain to expect the affiftance of the Scottith Proteftants 
to dethrone a Queen, whom all Europe efteemed the guardian 
and defender of the Reformed faith. To break the power and 
reputation of that party in Scotland, became, for this reafon, a 
neceflary ftep towards the invafion of England. With this, the 
Princes of Lorrain refolved to open their fcheme. And as perfe- 
cution was the only method for fuppreffing religious opinions, 
known in that age, or dictated by the defpotic and fanguinary 
{pirit of the Romith fuperftition, this, in its utmoft violence, they 
determined to employ. The Earl of Argyll, the Prior of St. 
Andrew’s, and other leaders of the party, were marked out by 


* Anderfon'’sdDiplom. Scot. No. 68 & 164. 
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them for immediate deftruétion*; and they hoped, b ifhing Book II. 
i ia eſtruction *; and they hope y punihing 


them, to intimidate their followers. Inftructions for this pur- 
pofe were fent from France to the Queen Regent. That humane 
and fagacious Princefs condemned a meafure, which was equally 
violent and impolitic. By long refidence in Scotland, fhe had 
become acquainted with the eager and impatient temper of the 
nation; fhe well knew the power, the number, and popularity of 
the Proteftant leaders; and had been a witnelfs to the intrepid and 
unconquerable refolution which religious fervour could infpire. 
What, then, could be gained by rouzing this dangerous {pirit, 
which, hitherto, all the arts of policy had fcarce been able to 
reftrain? If it once broke loofe, the authority of a Regent would 
be little capable to fubdue, or even to moderate its rage. And if, 
in order to quell it, foreign forces were called in, this would give 
the alarm to the whole nation, irritated already at the exceflive 
power which the French poffefled in the kingdom, and fufpicious 
of all their defigns. Amidft the fhock which this might occa- 


fion, far from hoping to exterminate the Proteftant doctrine, it 


would be well if the whale fabric of the eftablifhed church were 
not fhaken, and perhaps overturned from the foundation. ‘Thefe 
prudent remonftrances made no impreflion on her brothers; pre- 
cipitant, but inflexible in all their refolutions, they infilted on 
the full and rigorous execution of their plan. Mary, paffionately 
devoted to the interefts of France, and ready, on all occafions, to 
facrifice her own opinions to the inclinations of her brothers, pre- 
pared to execute their commands, with implicit fubmiffion +; and, 
contrary to her own judgment, and to all the rules of found policy, 


® Forbes, i. 152. 
+ Mel. 48. Mem. de Caftelnau, ap. Jeb. vo’, ii. 446. 
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- fhe became the inftrument of exciting civil commotions in Sedt- 
land, which ended with the ruin of the French power, and of 
the Popith religion in that kingdom. 


From the time of the Queen’s competition for the Regency 
with the Duke of Chatetherault, the Popifh clergy, under the di- 
rection of the Archbithop of St. Andrew’s, had fet themfelves in 
oppofition to all her meafures. Her firft ftep towards the execu-. 
tion of her new fcheme was to regain their favour, Nor was 
this reconcilement a matter of difficulty. The Popith ecclefiaftics, 
feparated from the reft of mankind by the law of celibacy, the 
boldeft and moft fuccefsful invention of human policy; and com- 
byned among themfelves in the clofeft and moft facred union; 
have been accuftomed, in every age, to facrifice all private and 
particular paffions to the dignity and intereft of their order. 
Delighted, on this occafion, with the profpe& of triumphing over 
a faction, whofe encroachments they had long dreaded; and 
animated with the hopes of re-eftablithing their dectininig gran- 
deur on a firmer bafis; they, at once, @ncelled the memory of 
paft injuries, and engaged to fecond the Queen in all her attempts: 
to check the progrefs of the Reformation. The Queen, being 
fecure of their affiftance, openly approved of the decrees of the 
convocation, by which the principles of the Reformers were con- 
demned ; and at the fame time, the iffued a Proclamation, en- 
joining all perfons to obferve the approaching feftival of Eafter, 
according to the Romith ritual. 


As it was no longer poſſible to miftake the Queen’ $ intentions, 
the Proteftants, who faw the danger approach, i in order to avert 
it, employed-the Earl of Glencairn, and Sir Hugh Campbell of 
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Loudon, to expoftulate with her, concerning this change towards 
feverity, which their former fervices had fo little merited, and 
which her reiterated promifes gave them no reafon to expect. 
She, without difguife or apology, avowed to them her refolution 
of extirpating the Reformed religion out of the kingdom. And, 
upon their urging her former engagements, with an uncourtly, 
but honeft boldnefs, the fo far forgot her ufual moderation, as to 
utter a fentiment, which, however apt thofe of royal condition 
may be to entertain it, prudence fhould teach them to conceal as 
much as poflible. “ The promifes of Princes, fays fhe, ought 
“ not to be too carefully remembered, nor the performance of 
“ them exacted, unlefs it {uits their own conveniency.” 


THE indignation which betrayed the Queen into this rath ex- 
preffion, was nothing in comparifon of that, with which fhe was 
animated, upon hearing that the public exercife of the Reformed 
religion had been introduced into the town of Perth. At once, 
fhe threw off the mafk, and commanded all the Proteftant preach- 
ers in the kingdom to be fummoned to a court of juftice, which 
was to be held at Stirling on the tenth of May The Prote- 
ftants, who, from their union, began, about this time, to be 
diftinguifhed by the name of the CONGREGATION, were 
alarmed, but not intimidated by this danger; and inftantly re- 
folved not to abandon the men, to whom they were indebted for 
the moft valuable of all bleflings, the knowledge of truth. At 
that time there prevailed in Scotland, with refpect to criminal 
trials, a cuftom, introduced, at firft, by the inftitutions of vaf 
falage and clanfhip, and tolerated, afterwards, under a feeble 
government; any perfon accufed of a crime was accompanied to. 
the place of trial, by a retinue of his friends and adherents, af- 
fembled for that purpofe, from every corner of the kingdom. 

Authorized 
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Book I. Authorized by this ancient praétice, the Reformed convened, in 
Iso great numbers, to attend their paftors to Stirling. The Queen 
dreaded their approach with a train fo numerous, though unarmed, 
and in order to prevent them from advancing, the empowered 
John Erfkine of Dun, a perfon of eminent authority with the 
party, to promife, in her name, that fhe would put a {top to,the 
intended trial, on condition, the preachers and their retinue ad- 
vanced no nearer to Stirling. Erfkine, being convinced himfelf 
of the Queen’s fincerity, ferved her with the utmoft zeal, And 
the Proteftants, averfe from proceeding to any att of violence, 
liftened with pleafure to fo pacific a propofition. The preachers, 
with a few leaders of the party, remained at Perth; the mul- 
titude, which had gathered from different parts of the kingdom, 
difperfed, and retired to their own habitations, 


Breaks a pro- BUT, notwithftanding this folemn promife, the Queen, on the 

they hadre- tenth of May, proceeded to call to trial the perfons who had been, 

* ſummoned, and upon their non-appearance, the rigour of juftice 
took place, and they were pronounced outlaws. By this ignoble 
artifice, fo incompatible with regal dignity, and fo inconfiftent 
with that integrity which fhould prevail in all tranfa@tions between 
Sovereigns and their fubjedts, the Queen forfeited the efteem 
and confidence of the whole nation. The Proteftants, fhocked 
no lefs at the indecency, with which fhe violated the public faith, 
than at the danger which threatened themfelves, prepared boldly 
for their own defence. Erfkine, enraged at having been made 
the inftrument for deceiving his party, inftantly abandoned Stir- 
ling, and repairing to Perth, added to the zeal of his aflociates, 
by his reprefentations of the Queen's inflexible refolution to fup- 
prefs their religion, 


THE 
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Tue popular rhetoric of Knox powerfully feconded his re- 
prefentations: He having been carried a prifoner into France, 
together with the other perfons taken in the caftle of St. An- 
drew’s, foon made his efcape out of that country; and refiding 
fometimes in England, fometimes in Scotland, had, at laft, been 
driven out of both kingdoms by the rage of the Popifh cler- 
gy, and was obliged to retire to Geneva. Thence he was 
called by the leaders of the Proteftants in Scotland; and, in: 
compliance with their folicitations, he fet out for his native 
country, where he arrived a few days before the trial appoint- 
ed at Stirling. He hurried inftantly to Perth, to fhare with 
his brethren in the common danger, or to afit them in pro- 
moting the common caufe. While their minds were in that 
ferment, which the Queen’s perfidioufnefs and their own danger 
occafioned, he mounted the pulpit, and by a vehement harangue 
againft idolatry, inflamed the multitude with the utmolt rage. 
The indifcretion of a prieft, who, immediately after Knox’s fer- 
mon, was preparing to celebrate mafs, and began to decorate the 
altar for that purpofe, precipitated them into immediate action. 
With tumultuary, but irrefiftible violence, they fell upon the 
churches in that city, overturned the altars, defaced the pictures, 
broke in pieces the images; and proceeding next to the monafte- 
ries, they, in a few hours, laid thcfe fumptuous fabrics almoft 
level with the ground. This riotous inſurrection was not the ef- 
fect of any concert or previous dgjberation: cenfured by the re- 
formed preachers, and publickly condemned by the perfons of 
moft power and credit with the party, it mult be regarded merely 
as an accidental eruption of popular rage *. 
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Bur to the Queen herfelf, thefe proceedings appeared in a very 
different light. Befides their manifeft contempt for her authority, 
the Proteftants had violated every thing in religion, which the 
efteemed venerable or holy; and, on both thefe accounts, the do- 
termined to infli& the fevereft vengeance on the whole party. She 
had already drawn the troops in French pay to Stirling; with thefe, 
and what Scottifh forces the could levy of a fudden, the marched 
directly to Perth, in hopes of firprifing the Proteftant leaders, be- 
fore they could affemble their followers, whom out of confidence in 
her difiagenuous promifes they had been rathly inducéd to difmifs: 
Intelligence of thefe preparations and menaces was foon conveyed 
to Perth. The Proteftants would, gladly, have foothed the Queen, 
by addrefles both to herfelf, and to the perfons of greateft credit in 
her court; but finding her inexorable, they, with great vigour, 
took meafures for their own defence. Their adherents, animated 
with zeal for religion, and eager to expofe themfelves in fo good a 
caufe, flocked, in fuch numbers, to Perth, that they not only fe- 
cured the town from danger, but, within a few days, were in a 
condition to take the field, and to face the Queen, who advanced 
with an army 7000 ftrong. 


NEITHER party, however, was impatient to engage. The 
Queen dreaded the event of a battle with men, whom the fer- 
vour of religion raifed above the fenfe of fear, or of danger. The 
Proteftants beheld, with regret, the Earl of Argyll, the Prior of 
St. Andrew's, and fome other eminent perfons of their party, ftill 
adhering to the Queen; and deftitute of their aid and counfel, de- 
clined hazarding an action, the ill fuccefs of which might have 
proved the ruin of her caufe. The profpect of an accommoda- 
tion was for thefe reafons highly acceptable to both fides :_ Argyll 
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and the Prior, who were the Queen's commiffioners for conduéting Boox II. 
— — 


the negociation, feem to have been fincerely defirous of reconciling 
the contending factions ; and the Earl of Glencairn arriving unex- 
pectedly with a powerful reinfurcement to the Congregation, aug- 
mented the Queen’s eagernefs for peace. A treaty was accordingly 
concluded, in which it was ftipulated, that both armies fhould be 
difbanded, and the gates of Perth fet open to the Queen; that in- 
demnity fhould be granted to the inhabitants of that city, and to 
all others concerned in the late infurre€tion; that no French garri- 
fon fhould be left in Perth, and no French foldiers fhould approach 
within three miles of that place; and that a Parliament fhould 
immediately be held, in order to compofe whatever differences 
might ftill remain *, 


THE leaders of the Congregation, diftruftful of the Queen’s fin- 
cerity, and fenfible that conceffions, flowing not from inclination, 
but extorted by the neceffity of her affairs, could not long remain 
in force, entered into a new affociation, by which they bound 
themfelves, on the firft infringement of the prefent treaty, or on 
the leaft appearance of danger to their religion, to reaflemble their 
followers, and to take arms in defence of what they efteemed the 
caufe of God and of their country t. 


THE Queen, by her conduét, demonftrated thefe precautions to 
be the refult of no groundlefs or unneceffary fear. No fooner were 
the Proteftant forces difmiffed, than fhe broke every article in the 
treaty. She introduced French troops into Perth, fined fome of 
the inhabitants, banifhed others, removed the Magiftrates out of 
office, and, on her retiring to Stirling, the left behind her a gar- 
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echgion than the Roman Catholic. ‘The fituation of Perth, 2 place 
at that time of fome ftrength, and a towa the moft proper of any 
in the kingdom for the ftation of a garrifon, feems to have allured 
the Queen to this unjuftifiable, and ill-judged breach of public 
faith; which the endeavoured. to colour, by alleging that the 
body of men left at Perth was entirely comppled of native Soots, 
though kept in pay by the King of France. 


Tae Queen's fcheme began gradually to-enfold;: it was now 
apparent, that not only the Religion, but the Liberties -of the 
kingdom were threatened; end that the Fronch troops were to be 
employed as inftruments for fubduing the Scots, and wreathing 
the yoke about their necks. Martial as the genius of the Scots 
then was, the poverty of their country made it impoffible to keep 
their armits long affembled ; and even a very final! body of regular 
troops might have proved formidable to the nation, thopgh con- 
fifting wholly of foldiers. But what number of French forces were 
then in Scdtland, at what times, and poder what pretexts they 
remrned, after having fft the kingdom in the year 1550, we can- 
not, with any certainty, determine. Cotemporary hiftorians often 
feleG, with little judgment, the circumftances which they tranfmit 
to polterity; and, with refpect to matters of the greateft curigfity 
and impostance, leave fuegepding ages altogether in the dark. We 
may conjecture however, from fome paflages in Buchanan, that 
the French and Sents jm French pay, amounted at leat to 3000 
men, under the command of Monl. D'Oyſel, a creatnre of the 
houfe of Guife; and they were foon augmented to a much more 
formidable number. 
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Tire Queen, encouraged by having fo confiderable a body of Boox II. 


well difciplined troops at her command, and inftigated by the vio- 
lent counfels of D’Oyfel, had ventured, as we have obferved, to 
viplate the treaty of Perth, and, by that rath action, once more 
threw the nation into the moft dangerous convulfions. The Earl 
of Argyll and Prior of St. Andrew’s inftantly deferted a court, 
where faith and honour feemed to them to be no longer regarded. 
The Barons from the neighbouring counties repaired to them, the 
preachers rouzed the people to arms, and wherever they came, the 
fame violent dperations, which accident had occafioned at Perth, 
were now encouraged out of policy. ‘The enraged multitude was 
let loofe, and churches and monafteries, the monuments of eccle- 
fiaftic pride and luxury, were facrificed to their zeal. 


In order to check their career, the Queen, without lofing a 
moment, put her troops in motion; but the zeal of the Congre- 
gation got the ftart, once more, of her vigilance and activity. In 
that warlike age, when all men were accuftomed to arms, and on 
the leaft profpect of danger were ready to run to them, the leaders 
of the Proteftants found no difficulty to raile an army. Though 
they fet out from St. Andrew's with a flender train of an hundred 
horfe, crowds flocked to their ftandards from every corner of the 
country through which they marched, and before they reached 
Falkland, a village only ten miles diftant, thgy were able to meet 
the Queen with fuperior force *. 


THE Queen furprized at the approach of fo formidable a body, 
which was drawn up by its leaders in fuch a manner, as added 


greatly in appearance to its numbers, had again recourfe to nego- 
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ciation. She found, however, that the prefervation of the Pro- 
teftant religion, their zeal for which had at firft rouzed the leaders 
of the Congregation to take arms, was not the only objec they had 
now in view. They were animated with the warmeft love of civil 
liberty, which they conceived to be in imminent danger, from the 
attempts of the French forces; and thefe two pafflions mingling, 
added reciprocally to each other’s ftrength. ‘Fogether with more 
enlarged notions in religion, the Reformation filled the humar 
mind with more liberal and generous fentiments concerning civil 
government. ‘The genius of Popery is extremely favourable to 
the power of Princes. ‘The implicit fubmiffion to all her decrees, 
which is exacted by the Romifh Church, prepares and breaks the 
mind for political fervitade; and the doctrines of the Reformers, 
by overturning the eftablithed fyftem of fuperftition, weakened the 
firmeft foundations of civil tyranny. ‘That bold {pirit of enquiry, 
which led men to reject theological errors, accompanied them in 
other fciences, and difcovered every where the fame manly zeal 
for truth. A new ftudy introduced at the fame time, added greater 
force to the fpirit of liberty. Men became acquainted with the 
Greek and Roman authors, who defcribed exquifite models of free 
government, far fuperior to the inaccurate and oppreffive fyftem 
eftablifhed by the feudal law; and produced fuch illuftrious ex- 
amples of public virtue as wonderfully fuited both the circumftances, 
and fpirit of that age. Many among the moft eminent reformers, 
were themfelves confiderable mafters in ancieng “earning; and all 
of them eagerly adopted the maxims and fpirit of the ancients, 
with regard to government*, The moft ardent love of liberty 
accompanied 
® The exceffive admiration of ancient policy was the occafion of Knox's famous 
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accompanied the Proteftant religion, throughout all its progrefs ; 
and wherever it was embraced, it rouzed an independent {pirit, 
which rendered men attentive to their privileges as fubjeéts, and 
jealous of the incroachments of their Sovereigns. Knox, and the 
other preachers of the Reformation, infufed generous f[entiments 
concerning government into the minds of their hearers; and the 
Scottifh Barons, naturally free and bold, were prompted to affert 
their rights with more freedom and boldnefs than ever. Inftead of 
obeying the Queen Regent, who had enjoined them to lay down 
their arms, they demanded not only the redrefs of their religious 
grievances, but as a preliminary toward fettling the nation, and 
fecuring its liberties, required the immediate expulfion of the 
French troops out of Scotland. It was not in the Queen’s power 
to make fo important a conceffion, without the concurrence of the 
French Monarch ; and as fome time was requifite in order to obtain 
that, fhe hoped, during this interval, to receive fuch reinforce- 
ments from France, as would infure the accomplifhment of that 
defign, which the had twice attempted with unequal ftrength. 
Mean while, fhe agreed to a ceflation of arms for eight days, and, 
before the expiration of thefe, engaged to tran{port the French 
troops to the South fide of the Forth ; and to fend commiffioners 
to St. Andrew’s, who fhould labour to bring all differences to ac- 
commodation. As fhe hoped, by means of the French troops, to 
overawe the Proteftants in the fouthern counties, the former article 


of the ancient legiflators, which modern experience has proved to be i!l-founded, he 
pronounces the elevation of women to the fupreme authorit v, to be utterly deitruciive 
of good government. His principles, authorities, and examples were all drawn from 
ancient writers. The fame obfervation may be made with regard to Buchanan's 
Dialogue, De Jure Regni apud Scotos, It is founded not on the maxims of feudal, bue 
of ancient goverament. 
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in the treaty was punétually executed; the latter, having been 
inferted merely to amufe the Congregation, was no longer remem- 
bered. 


By thefe reiterated and wanton inftances of perfidy, the Queen 
loft all credit with her adverfaries; and no fafety appearing in any 
other courfe, they again took arms with more inflamed refentment, 
and with bolder and more extenfive views. The removing of the 
French forces had laid open to them all the country fituated between 
Forth and Tay. The inhabitants of Perth alone remaining fub- 
jected to the infolence and exaétions of the garrifon, which the 
Queen had left there, implored the affiftance of the Congregation 
for their relief. Thither they marched, and having, without effect, 
required the Queen to evacuate the town in terms of the former 
treaty, they prepared to befiege it in form. The Queen employed 
the Earl of Huntly and Lord Erfkine to divert them from this 
enterprize. But her wonted artifices were now of no avail; re- 
peated fo often, they could deceive no longer; and without liften< 
ing to her offers, the Proteftants continued the fiege, and foon 
obliged the garrifon to capitulate, 


AFTER the lofs of Perth, the Queen endeavoured to feize Stir- 
ling, a place of fome ftrength, and, from its command of the only 
bridge over the Forth, of great importance. But the leaders of 
the Congregation, having intelligence of her defign, prevented the 
execution of it, by a hafty march thither, with part of their forces. 
The inhabitants, heartily attached to the caufe, fet open to them 
the gates of their town. Thence they advanced, with the fame 
rapidity, towards Edinburgh, which the Queen, on their approach, 
abandoned with precipitation, and retired to Dunbar. 
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THE Proteftant army, wherever it came, kindled, or fpread the Book IL 
ardour of Reformation, and the utmoft excefles of violence were “~~ 


committed upon churches and monafteries. The former were 
{poiled of every decoration, which was then efteemed facred, the 
latter were laid in ruins. Weare apt, at this diftance of time, to 
condemn the furious zeal of the Reformers, and to regret the over- 
throw of fo many ftately fabrics, the monuments of our anceftors 
magnificence, and among the nobleft ornaments of the kingdom. 
But, amidft the violence of a Reformation, carried on in oppofi- 
tion to legal authority, fome irregularities were unavoidable; and 
perhaps no one could have been permitted more proper to allure 
and intereft the multitude, or more fatal to the grandeur of the 
eftablifhed church. However abfurd and ill-founded the ſpecula- 
tive errors of Popery may be, fome inquiry and attention are requi- 
fite towards difcovering them. The abufes and corruptions, which 
had crept into the public worfhip of that church, lay more open 
to obfervation, and by ftriking the fenfes, excited more univerfal 
difguft. Under the long reign of Heathenifm, fuperftition feems to 
have exhaufted its talent of invention, fo that when a ſuperſtitious 
Spirit feized Chriftians, they were obliged to imitate the Heathens 
in the pomp and magnificence of their ceremonies, and to borrow 
from them the ornaments and decorations of their temples. To the 
pure and fimple worthip of the primitive Chriftians, there fucceeded 
a {pecies of {plendid idolatry, nearly refembling thofe Pagan origi- 
mals, whence it had been copied. The contrariety of fuch obfer- 
vances, to the fpirit of Chriftianity, was almoft the firft thing, in 
the Romith fyftem, which awakened the indignation of the Reform- 
ers, who applying to thefe, the denunciations in the Old Tefta- 
ment againft idolatry, imagined that they could not endeavour at 
fuppreffing them, with .oo much zeal. No tafk could be more 
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Book II. acceptable to the multitude, than to overturn thofe feats of fuperfli- 
15 so tion; they ran with emulation to perform it, and happy was the 


June 29. 


man whofe hand was moft adventrous and fuccefsful in executing a 
work efteemed fo pious. Nor did their leaders labour to reftrain this 
impetuous fpirit of Reformation. Irregular and violent as its fallies 
were, they tended direétly to that end which they had in view; 
for by demolithing the monafteries throughout the kingdom, and 
fetting at liberty their wretched inhabitants, they hoped to render 
it impoffible ever to rebuild the one, or to re-aflemble the other. 


But amidft thefe irregular proceedings, a circumftance, which 
does honour to the conduct and humanity of the leaders of the 
Congregation, deferves notice. They fo far reftrained the rage of 
their followers, and were able fo to temper their heat and zeal, 
that few of the Roman Catholics were expofed to any perfonal in- 
fult, and not a fingle man fuffered death *, 


AT the fame time, we difcover, by the facility with which thefe 
great revolutions were effected, how violently the current of na- 
tional favour ran towards the Reformation. No more than 300 
men marched out of Perth under the Ear] of Argyll and Prior of 
St. Andrew’s t; with this inconfiderable force they advanced. But 
wherever they came, the people joined them in a body; their army 
was feldom lefs numerous than s000 men; the gates of every town 
were thrown open to receive them; and, without ftriking a fingle 
blow, they took poffeffion of the capital of the kingdom, 


Tals rapid and aftonifhing fuccefs feems to have encouraged the 
Reformers to extend their views, and to rife in their demands. 
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Not fatisfied with their firft claim of toleration for their religion, Book II. 
they now, openly, aimed at eftablifhing the Proteftant doctrine on — 


the ruins of Popery. For this reafon, they determined to fix their 
refidence at Edinburgh; and, by their appointment, Knox and 
fome other preachers taking poffeffion of the pulpits, which had 
been abandoned by the affrightened clergy, declaimed againft the 
errors of l’opery, with fuch fervent zeal, as could not fail of gaining 
many profelytes. 


In the mean time, the Queen, who had prudently given way 
to a torrent which fhe could not refift, obferved, with pleafure, 
that it now began to fubfide. The leaders of the Congregation had 
been above two months in arms, and by the expences of a cam- 
paign, protracted fo long beyond the ufual time of fervice in that 
age, had exhauftcd all the money, which a country, where riches 
did not abound, had been able to fupply. The multitude, dazzled 
with their fuccefs, and concluding the work to be already done, re- 
tired to their own habitations. A few, only, of the more zealous 
or wealthy Barons remained with their preachers at Edinburgh, 
As intelligence is procured in civil wars with little difficulty, what- 
ever was tranfacted at Edinburgh, was foon known at Dunbar. 
And the Queen, regulating her own conduct by the fituation of 
her adverfaries, artfully amufed them with the profpect of an im- 
mediate accommodation; while, at the fame time, the, by ftudied 
delays, fpun out the negociations for that purpofe, to fuch a length, 
that, in the end, the party dwindled to an inconfiderable number, 
and, as if peace had been already re-eftablithed, became carcleis of 
military difcipline. The Queen, who watched for fuch an oppor- 
tunity, advanced, unexpectedly, by a fudden march in the night 
with all her forces, and appearing before Edinburgh, filled that city 
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with the utmoft confternation. The Proteftants, weakened by the 
imprudent difperfion of their followers, durft not encounter the 
French troops in the open field; and were even unable to defend an 
ill-fortified town againft their affaults. Uawilling, however, to 
abandon the citizens to the Queen’s mercy, they endeavoured, by 
facing the enemies army, to gain time for collecting their own af- 
fociates. But, the Queen, in {pite @f all their refiflance, would 
have eafily forced her way into the town, if the feafonable conclu- 
fion of a truce had not procured her admiffion, without the effu- 
fion of blood. 


THEIR dangerous fituation eafily induced the Congregation to 
liften to any overtures of peace; and as the Queen was looking 
daily for the arrival of a {trong reinforcement from France, and ex- 
pected great advantages from a ceffation of arms, the alfo agreed 
to it upon no unequal conditions. ‘Together with a fufpenfion of 
hoftilities, from the 24th of July to the roth of January, it was 
ftipulated, in this treaty, that, on the one hand, the Proteftants 
fhould open the gates of Edinburgh next morning to the Queen 
Regent; remain in dutiful fubjeGion to her government; abftain 
from all future violation of religious houfes; and give no interrup- 
tion to the eftablifhed clergy, either in the difcharge of their func- 
tions, or in the enjoyment of their benefices. On the other hand, 
the Queen agreed to give no moleftation to the preachers or profef- 
fors of the Proteftant religion; to allow no other form of worthip 
in Edinburgh but the Reformed; and to permit the free and pub- 
lic exercife of it all over the kingdom. The Queen, by thefe 
liberal conceffions in behalf of their religion, hoped to footh the 
Proteftants, and expected, from indulging their favourite paffion, 
to render them more compliant with refpeé to other articles, par- 
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ticularly the expulfion of the French troops out of Scotland, The Boox II. 


anxiety which the Queen expreffed for retaining this body of men, 
rendered them, more and more, the objects of national jealoufy 
and averfion. The immediate expulfion of them was therefore 
demanded a-new, and with greater warmth; but the Queen, taking 
advantage of the diftrefs of the adverfe party, eluded the requeft, 
and would confent to nothing more, than that a French garrifon 
fhould not be introduced into Edinburgh. 


Tue defperate ftate of their affairs, impofed on the Congrega- 
tion the neceffity of agreeing to this article, which, however, 
was very far from giving them fatisfa@ion. Whatever apprehen- 
fions the Scots had conceived, from retaining the French forces 
in the kingdom, were abundantly juftified during the late com- 
motions. A {mall body of thofe troops, maintained in conftant 
pay, and rendered formidable by regular difcipline, had checked 
the progrefs of a martial people, though animated with zeal both 
for religion and liberty. The fmalleft addition to their number, 
and a confiderable one was daily expected, might prove fatal to 
public liberty, and Scotland might be expofed to the danger of 
being reduced from an independent kingdom, to the mean con- 
dition of a province, annexed to the empire of its powerful ally. 


In order to provide againft this imminent calamity, the Duke 
of Chatelherault, and Earl of Huntly, immediately after con- 
cluding the truce, defired an interview with the chiefs of the 
Congregation. Thefe two noblemen, the moft potent, at that 
time, in Scotland, were the leaders of the party, which adhered 
to the eftablifhed church. They had followed the Queen, during 
the late commotions, and having accefs to obferve more narrowly 
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yoke which was preparing for their country, furmounted all 
other confiderations, and determined them -rather to endanger 
the religion which they profeffed, than to give their aid towatds 
the execution of her pernicious defigns. They proceeded farther, 
and promifed to Argyll, Glencairn, and the Prior of St. Andrew’s, 
who were appointed to meet with them, that if the Queen 
fhould, with her ufual infincerity, violate any article in the treaty 
of truce, or refufe to gratify the wifhes of the whole nation, by: 
difmiffing her French troops, they “would, then, inftantly join 
with their countrymen, in compelling her to a meafure, which 
the public fafety, and the prefervation of their liberties rendered 
neceflary * 


ABOUT this time, died Henry II. of France; juft when he had. 
adopted a fyftem, with regard to the affairs of Scatland, which 
would, in all probability, have reftored union and tranquillity to 
that kingdom f. ‘Towards the clofe of his reign, the Princes of 
Lorrain began, vifibly, te decline in favour, and the Conftable 
Montmorency, by the affiftance of the Duchefs of Valentinois, 
recovered that afcendant over the fpirit of his mafter, which his 
great experience, and his faithful, though often unfortunate fer- 
vices, feemed juftly to merit. That prudent minifter imputed the 
infurreCtions in Scotland wholly to the Duke of Guife and Cardi- 
nal of Lorrain, whofe violent and precipitant councils could not 
fail of tranfporting, beyond all bounds of moderation, men, whofe 
minds were poffefled with that jealoufy, which is infeparable from 
the love of civil liberty, or inflamed with that ardour which ac— 
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companies religious zeal: And, in order to convince Henry, that Boor FL 
— 


be did not load his rivals with any groundlefs accufation, he pre- 
wailed to have Melvil *, a Scottifh Gentleman of his retinue, dif- 
patthed into his native country, with inftruGions to obferve the 
motions both of the Regent, and of her adverfaries; and the King 
agreed to regulate his future proceedings, in that kingdom, by 
Melvil’s report. 


Drp hiftory indulge herfelf in fuch fpeculations, it would be 
amufing to enquire what a different direction might have, been 
given by this refolution, to the national fpirit; and to what a dif- 
ferent iffue, Melvil’s report, which wonld have fet the conduct of 
the malccontents in the moft favourable light, might have con- 
ducted the public diforders. Perhaps, by gentle treatment, and 
artful policy, the progrefs of the Reformation. might have been 
checked, and Scotland brought to depend upon France. Perhaps, 
by. gaining poſſeſſion of this avenue, the French might have made 
their way into England, and, under colour of fupporting Mary’s 
title to the Crown, they might have re-eftablifhed the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, and deftroyed the liberties of that kingdom. But, 
into this boundlefs field of fancy and conjecture, the hiftorian muft 
make mo excurfiens; to relate real occurrences, and to explain 
their real cauſes and effects, is his peculiar and only province. 


TSE tragical and untimely death of the French Monarch, put 
an end to all moderate and pacific meafures, with regard to Scot- 
land; The Duke of Guife, and the Cardinal his brother, upon 
the acceffion of Francis IL a Prince void of genius, and without 
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fo nearly to the throne, by the marriage of their niece the Queen 
of Scots with the young King, they now wanted but little of 
regal dignity, and nothing of regal power. This power did not 
long remain ina¢tive in their hands. ‘The fame vat ſchemes of 
ambition, which they had planned out under the former reign, 
were again refumed; and they were enabled, by poffeffing fuch 
ample authority, to purfue them with more vigour, and greater 
probability of fuccefs. They beheld, with infinite regret, the pro- 
greſs of the Proteftant religion in Scotland; and fenfible what an 
unfurmountable obftacle it would prove to their defigns, they bent 
all their ftrength to check its growth, before it rofe to any greater 
height. For this purpofe, they carried on their preparations with 
all poffible expedition, and encouraged the Queen their fifter to 
expect, in a fhort time, the arrival of an army, fo powerful, as the 
zeal of their adverfaries, however defperate, would not venture to 
oppofe. 


_ Nor were the Lords of the Congregation either ignorant of thofe 
violent counfels, which prevailed in the court of France, fince the 
death of Henry, or carelefs of providing againft the danger, which 
threatened them from that quarter. ‘The fuccefs of their caufe, as 
well as their perfonal fafety, depending entirely on the unanimity 
and vigour of their own refolutions, they endeavoured to guard 
againft divifion, and to cement together more clofely, by entering 
into a ftricter bond of confederacy and mutual defence. Two per- 
fons concurred in this new affociation, who brought a great ac- 
ceffion both of reputation and of power to the Party. Thefe were 
the Duke of Chatelherault, and his eldeft fon the Earl of Arran, 
This young nebleman, having refided fome years in France, where 
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he commanded the Scottith Guards, had imbibed the Proteftant Boox II. 


opinions concerning religion. Hurried along by the heat of youth, 
and the zeal of a profelyte, he had uttered fentiments, with refpect 
to the points in controverfy, which did not fuit the temper of a 
bigotted court, intent, at that juncture, on the extinction of the 
Proteftant religion; in order to accomplith which, the greatelt ex- 
celles of violence were committed. The church was fuffered to 
wreak its utmoft fury upon all who were fufpected of herefy. 
Courts were erected, in different parts of France, to take cogni- 
zance of this crime, and by their fentences, feveral perions of dif- 
tinction were condemned to the flames. | 


BuT, im order to infpire more univerfal terror, the Princes of 
Lorrain refolved to ſelect, for a facrifice, fome perfon, whofe fall 
might convince all ranks of men, that neither fplendor of birth, 
mor eminence in flation, could exempt from punifhment, thofe 
who fhould be guilty of this unpardonable tranfgrefion. The 
Earl of Arran was the perfon deftined to be the unhappy victim *, 
As he was allied to one throne, and the prefumptive heir to an- 
other; as he poffeffed the firft rank in his own country, an#énjoyed 
an honourable ftation in France; his condemnation could not fail 
of making the defired impreffion on the whole kingdom. But the 
Cardinal of Lorrain having let fall fome expreflions, which raifed 
Arran’s fufpicions of the defign, he efcaped the intended blow 
by a tinfely flight. Indignation, zeal, refentment, all prompted 
him to feek revenge upon thefe perfecutors of himfelf and of the 
religion which he profefled; and as he paffed through England, 
on his return to his native country, Elizabeth, by hopes and pro~ 


* Thuan, lib. xxiv. p. 462. Edit. Francof. 
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Book If. mifes, inflamed thofe paffions, and fent him back into Scotland, 
—— 


animated with the ſame implacable averſion to France, which pof- 
feffed a great part of his countrymen. He quickly communicated 
thefe fentiments to his father the Duke of Chatelherault, who was 
already extremely difgufted with the meafures carrying on in Scot- 
land; and as it was the fate of that nobleman to be governed, in 
every inftance, by thofe about him, he now fuffered himfelf to be 
drawn from the Queen Regent; and having joined the Congrega- 
tion, was confidered, from that time, as the head of the party. 


BoT with reſpect to him, this diftin@tion was merely nominal. 
James Stewart, Prior of St. Andrew’s, was the perfon who moved 
and actuated the whole body of the Proteftants, among whom, he 
poffefied that unbounded confidence, which his ftrenuous adherence 
to their intereft, and his great abilities, ſo juftly merited. He was 
the natural fon of James V. by a daughter of Lord Erfkine; and 
as that amorous monarch had left feveral others a burden upon 
the Crown, they were all deftined for the church, where they 
could be placed in ftations of dignity and affluence. In confequence 
of this*efolution, the Priory of St. Andrew's had been conferred 
upon James: but, during fo bufy a period, he foon became dif- 
gufted with the indolence and retirement of a monaftic life; and 
his enterprifing genius called him forth, to aft a principal part on 
a more public and confpicuous theatre. The feene, in which he 
appeared, required talents of different kinds: military virtue and 
political difcernment were equally neceffary in order to render 
him illuftrious. Thefe he poffeffed in an eminent degree. To the 
moft unqueftionable perfonal bravery, he added great fkill in the 
art of war, and in every enterprize his arms were crowned with 
fuccefs. His fagacity and penetration in civil affairs enabled him, 
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amidft the reeling and turbulence of factions, to hold a profperous Book IT. 
— — 


courſe. While his boldnefs in defence of the Reformation, toge- 
ther with the decency, and even feverity of his manners, fecured 
him the reputation of being fincerely attached to religion, without 
which, it was impoffible, in that age, to gain an afcendant over 
mankind. 


IT was not without reafon that the Queen dreaded the enmity 
of a man, fo capable to obftrué her defigns. And as the could 
not, with all her addrefs, make the leat impreffion on his 
fidelity to his affociates, fhe endeavoured to leffen his influence, 
and to fcatter among them the feeds of jealoufy and diftruft, by 
infinuating that the ambition of the Prior afpired beyond the con- 
dition of a ſubject, and aimed at nothing lefs than the Crown 
itfelf, 


AN accufation fo improbable gained but little credit. What- 
ever thoughts of this kind, the prefumption of unexpected fuc- 
cefs, and his elevation to the higheft dignity in the kingdom, may 
be alleged to have infpired, at any fubfequent period, it is cer- 
tain that, at this juncture, he could form no fuch vaft defign. To 
dethrone a Queen, who was lineal heir to an ancient race of Mo- 
narchs; who had been guilty of no ation, by which fhe could 
forfeit the efteem and affection of her fabjeéts; who could employ 
in defence of her rights, the forces of a kingdom, much more 
powerful than her own; and to fubftirute, in her place, a perfon, 
whom the illegitimacy of his birth, by the practice of all civi- 
lized nations, rendered incapable of any inheritance, either public 
or private; was a project fo chimerical, as the moft extravagant 
ambition would fcarce entertain, and could never cdnceive to be 
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practicable. The promife, too, which the Prior made to Melvil, 
of refiding conftantly in France, on condition the public grievances 
were redrefled*; the confidence repofed in him by the Duke of 
Chatelherault and his fon, the prefumptive heirs to the Crown; 
and the concurrence of almoft the whole Scottifh nobles, in pro- 
moting the meafures, by which he gave offence to the French 
court, go far towards his vindication from thofe illegal and cri- 
minal defigns, with the imputation óf which the Queen endea- 
voured, at that time, to load him. 


THE arrival of a thoufand French foldiers compenfated, in fome 
degree, for the lofs which the Queen fuftained by the defection of 
the Duke of Chatelherault. Thefe were, immediately, commanded 
to fortify Leith, in which place, on account of its commodious 
harbour, and its fituation in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and 
in a plentiful country, the Queen refolved to fix the head-quar- 
ters of her foreign forces. This unpopular meafure, by the man- 
ner of executing it, was rendered ftill more unpopular. In order 
to bring the town entirely under their command, the French 
turned out a great part of the ancient inhabitants, and taking 
pofieffion of the houfes, which they had obliged them to abandon, 
prefented, to the view of the Scots, two objects equally irritating 
and offenfive; on the one hand, a number of their countrymen 
expelled their habitations by violence, and wandering without any 
eertain abode; on the other, a colony of foreigners, fettling, with 
their wives and children, in the heart of Scotland, growing into 
itrength by daily reinforcements, and openly preparing a yoke, to 
which, without fome timely exertion of national {pirit, the whole 
kingdom muf, of neceflity, fubmit. 
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Fr was with deep concern that the Lords of the Congregation Boox II. 
—ñ—N ⸗ 


beheld this bold and decifive ftep, taken by the Queen Regent: 
nor did they hefitate a momeng, whether they thould employ 
their whole ftrength, in one generous effort, to refcue their reli- 
gion and liberty from impending deftruétion. But, in order to 
juftify their own conduct, and to throw the blame entirely on 
their adverfaries, they refolved to preferve the appearances of de- 
cency and refpect towards their fuperiors, and to have no recourfe 
to arms, without the moft urgent and apparent neceflity. They 
joined, with this view, in an addrefs to the Regent, reprefenting, 
in the ftrongeft terms, their diffatisfaGtion with the meafures the 
was purfuing, and befeeching her to quiet the fears and jea- 
loufies of the nation, by defifting from fortifying Leith. The 
Queen, confcious of her prefent advantageous fituation, and elated 
with the hopes of freth fuccours, was in no difpofition for liften- 
ing to demands utterly inconfiftent with her views, and urged 
with that bold importunity, which is fo little acceptable to Princes. 


THe fuggeftions of her French Counfellors contributed, with- 
out doubt, to alienate her ftill farther from any fcheme of accom- 
modation. As the Queen was ready, on all occafions, to difcover 
an extraordinary deference for the opinions of her countrymen, 
her brothers, who knew her fecret difapprobation of the violent 
meafures they were driving on, took care to place near her fuch 
perfons as betrayed her, by their infinuations, into many actions, 
which her own unbiaffed jndgment would have highly condemned. 
And as their fuccefs in the prefent junéture, when all things were 
haftening towards a crifis depended entirely on the Queen’s firm- 
nefs, the Princes of Lorrain did not truft wholly to the influence 
of their ordinary agents; but, in order to add the greater weight 
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Boox IT. their councils, they called in aid the Minifters of religion; and, 
“T5500 by the authority of their facred character, they hoped effectually 
to recommend to their fifter, that fyftem of feverity which they 
had efpoufed*. With this view, but under pretence of confound- 
“ing the Proteftants by the {kill of fuch able mafters in contro- 
verfy, they appointed feveral French divines to refide in Scotland. 
At the head of thefe, and with the character of legate from the 
Pope, was Pellevé Bifhop of Amiens, and afterwards Arch- 
bifhop and Cardinal of Sens, a furious bigott, fervilely devoted 
to the houfe of Guife, and a proper inftrument for recommend- 
ing or executing the moft outrageous meafures. 


AMIDST the noife and danger of civil arms, thefe Doctors 
had little opportunity to difplay their addrefs in the ufe of their 
theological weapons. But they gave no {mall offente to the na- 
tion by one of their actions. They perfuaded the Queen to 
feize the church of St. Giles in Edinburgh, which had re- 
mained, ever fince the late truce, in the hands of the Prote- 
ftants; and having, by a new and folemn confecration, purified 
the fabric from the pollution, with which they fuppofed the 
profane miniftrations of the Proteftants to have defiled it, they, 
in direét contradiction to one article in the late treaty, re-efta- 
blifhed there the rites of the Romifh church. This, added to 
the indifference, and even contempt, with which the Queen re- 
ceived their remonftrances, convinced the Lords of the Con- 
gregation, that it was not only vain to expedct any redrefs of their 
grievances at her hands, but abfolutely neceffary to take arms in 
their own defence. 


® Lely, 215.. Caftelnav, ap. Jcbb. vol. ii. 446. 473. + Davila, Brantome. 
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Tae eager and impetuous fpirit of the nation, as well as every Boor I. 
confideration of good policy, prompted them to take this bold ftep = 
without delay. It was but a fmall part of the French auxiliaries — 
which had as yet arrived. The fortifications of Leith, though owa defence. 
advancing faft, were ftill far from being compleat. Under thefe 
circumftances of difadvantage, they conceived it poffible to fur- 
prize the Queen’s party, and, by one fudden and decifive blow, 
to prevent all future bloodfhed and contention. Full of thefe ex- 
pectations, they advanced rapidly towards Edinburgh with a nu- s 
merous army. But it was no eafy matter to deceive an adverfary 
fo vigilant and attentive as the:Queen Regent. ‘With her ufual 
fagacity, fhe both forefaw the danger, and took the only proper 
courfe to avoid it. Inftead of keeping the field againft enemies, 
fuperior in number, and formidable on a day of battle, by the 
ardour of their courage, fhe retired into Leith, and determined 
patiently to wait the arrival of new reinforcements. Slight and 
unfinifhed as the fortifications of that town then were, the did not 
dread the efforts of an army, provided neither with heavy can- 
non, nor with military ftores, and utterly ignorant of the method 
of attacking any place fortified with more art than thofe antient 
towers, erected all over the kingdom, in defence of private pro- 
perty againft the incurfions of banditti. 


Nor did the Queen, meanwhile, neglect to have recourfe to 
thofe arts, which fhe had often employed, to weaken or divide 
her adverfaries. By private follicitations and promifes, fhe fhook 
the fidelity, or abated the ardor of fome. By open reproach and . 
accufation, fhe blafted the reputation, and diminifhed the autho- 
rity of others. Her emifflaries were every where at work, and, 
notwithflanding the zeal for religion and liberty, which then 
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animated the nation, they feem to have laboured not without fuc- 
cefs. We find Knox, about this period, abounding in complaints 
of the lukewarm. and languid {pirit, which had begun to fpread 
among his party*. But, if their zeal flackened a little, and fuf- 
fered a momentary intermiffion, it foon blazed up with freth 
vigour, and rofe toa greater height than ever. 


THE Queen herfelf gave occafion to this, by the reply which 
fhe made to a new remonftrance from the Lords of the Congre- 
gation. Upon their arrival at Edinburgh, they once more repre- 
fented to her the dangers arifing from the increafe of the French 
troops, the fortifying of Leith, and her other meafures, which 
they conceived to be deftruGtive to the peace and liberty of the 
kingdom; and in this -addrefs, they {poke in a firmer tone, and 
avowed, more openly than ever, their refolution of proceeding to 
the utmoft extremities, in order to put a ftop to fuch dangerous 
encroachments. Toa remonftrance of this nature, and urged with 
fo much boldnefs, the Queen replied in terms no lefs vigorous and 
explicit. She pretended that fhe was not accountable to the con- 
federate Lords for any part of her condu€t; and upon no repre- 
fentation of theirs, would the cither abandon meafures, which fhe 
deemed néceflary; or difmifs forces, which the found ufeful; or 
demolifh a fortification, which might prove of advantage. At 
the fame time, fhe required them, on pain of treafon, to difband 
the forces which they had affembled. 


Tis haughty and imperious ftile founded harfhly to Scottith 
nobles, impatient, from their national character, of the flighteft 
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appearance of injury; accuftomed, even from their own Mo- 
marchs, to the moft refpectful treatment; and poffeffing, under an 
ariftocratical form of government, fuch a fhare of power as equalled, 
at all times, and often controlled that of the Sovereign. They 
were fenfible, at once, of the indignity offered to themfelves, and 
alarmed with this plain declaration of the Queen’s intentions; 
and as there now remained but one ftep to take, they wanted 
neither public {pirit nor refolution to take it. 


But, that they might not feem to depart from the eftablithed 
forms of the conftitution, for which, even amidft their moft vio- 
lent operations, men always retain the greateft reverence, they af- 
fembled the whole Peers, Barons, and Reprefentatives of bur- 
roughs who adhered to their party. Thefe formed a convention, 
which exceeded in number, and equalled in dignity, the ufual 
meetings of parliament. The leaders of the Congregation laid 
before them the declaration which the Queen had given in anfwer 
to their remonftrance; reprcfented the unavoidable ruin, which 
the meafures, fhe therein avowed and juftified, would bring upon 
the kingdom; and requiring their direétion with regard to the 
obedience duc to an adminiftration fo unjuft and oppreffive, they 
fubmitted to their decifion, a queftion, one of the moft delicate 
and interefting that can poflibly fall under the confideration of 
fubjeéts. 


Tats aflembly proceeded to decide, with no lefs difpatch than 
unanimity. Strangers to thofe forms, which protract bufineis; 
unacquainted with the arts, which make a figure in debate; and 
much more fitted for action, than difcourfe; a warlike people 
always haften to a concluiion, and bring their deliberations to the 
fhorteft iffuc, It was the work but of one day, to cxamine and to 
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refolve this nice ‘problem, concerning the behaviour of fubje@s 
towards a ruler who abufes his power. But, however abrupt 
their proceedings may appear, they were not deftitute of folem- 
nity. As the determination of the point in doubt, was conceived 
to be no leſs the office of divines, than of laymen, the former 
were called to affift with their opinion. Knox and Willox appeared 
for the whole order, and pronounced, without hefitation, both 
from the precepts and examples in Scripture, that it was lawful 
for fubje&s not only to refift tyrannical Princes, but to deprive 
them of that authority, which, in their hands, becomes an inftru- 
ment for deftroying thofe, whom the Almighty ordained them to 
protect. The decifion of perfons, revered fo highly for their 
facred character, but more for their zeal and their piety, had great 
weight with the whole aflembly. Not fatisfied with the common. 
indifcriminate manner of fignifying confent, every perfon prefent 
was called in his turn to declare his fentiments, and rifing up in 
order, all gave their fuffrages, without one diffenting voice, for 
depriving the Queén of the office of Regent, which fhe had ex- 
ercifed fo much to the detriment of the kingdom *, 


Tuts extraordinary fentence was owing no lefs to the love of 
liberty, than to zeal for religion. In the act of deprivation, religi- 
ous grievances are flightly mentioned; and the dangerous encroach- 
ments of the Queen upon the civil conftitution are produced, by 
the Lords of the Congregation, in order to prove their conduét to 
have been not only juft, but neceffary. The introducing foreign 
troops into a kingdom at peace with all the world; the {eizing and 
fortifying towns in different parts of the country; the promoting 
ſlrangers to offices of great power and dignity; the debaſing the 
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current coin *; the fubverting the ancient laws; the impofing of Boox II. 
— — 


new and burdenfome taxes; and the attempting to fubdue the king- 
dom, and to opprefs its liberties, by open and repeated acts of vio- 
lence, are enumerated at a great length, and placed in the ftrongeft 
light. On all thefe accounts, the Congregation maintained that the 
nobles, as counfellors by birth-right, to their monarchs, and the 
guardians and defenders of the conftitution, had a right to inter- 
pofe; and therefore, by virtue of this right, in the name of the 
King and Queen, and with many expreffions of duty and fub- 
miffion towards them, they deprived the Queen Regent of her 
office, and ordained, that, for the future, no obedience fhould be 
given to her commands t. 


VIOLENT as this ation may appear, there wanted not principles 
in the conftitution, nor precedents in the hiftory of Scotland, to 
juftify and to authorize it. Under the ariftocratical form of go- 
verament eftablifhed among the Scots, the power of the Sovereign 


* The ftandard of money in Scotland was cominually varying. In the 16th of 
James V. A. D. 1529, a pound weight of gold, when coined, produced 108 pounds 
of current money. But under the Queen Regent's adminifiration, A. D. 1556, a 
pound weight of gold, although the quantity of alloy was confiderably encreafed, 
produced 144 pounds current money. In 1529, a pound weight of filver, when 
coined, produced gl. as.; but in 1556, it produced 13l. current money. Rud- 
dim. Præfat. ad Anderf. Diplomat. Scotiæ, p. 80, 81. from which it appears that 
this complaint, which the malecontents often repeated, was not altogether deftitute 
of foundation. 


+ M- Caftelnau, after condemning the dangerous councils of the Princes of Lorrain 
with regard to the affairs of Scotland, acknowledges, with his ufual candour, tha: the 
Scots declared war againft the Queen Regent, rather from a defire of vindicating their 
civil liberties, than from any motive of religion, Mem. 446, 
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was extremely limited. The more confiderable nobles were them- 
felves petty Princes, poffefling extenfive jurifdictions, almoft inde- 
pendent of the crown, and followed by numerous vaflals, who, in 
every conteft, efpoufed their chieftain’s quarrel, in oppofition to the 
King. Hence the many inftances of the impotence of regal authv- 
rity, which are to be found in the Scottith hiftory. In every age, 
the nobles not only claimed, byt exercifed the right of controuling 
the King. Jealous of their privileges, and eager to take the field 
in defence of them, every error in adminiftration was obferved, 
every encroachment upon the rights of the ariftocracy excited indig- 
nation, and no Prince ever ventured to tranfgrefs the boundaries 
which the law had prefcribed to prerogative, without meeting re- 
fiftance, which fhook, or overturned his throne. Encouraged by 
the {pirit of the conftitution, and countenanced by the example of 
their anceftors, the Lords of the Congregation thought it incum- 
bent on them, at this junéture, to inquire into the mal-admini‘ra- 
tion of the Queen Regent, and to preferve their country from being 
enflaved or conquered, by depriving her of the power to execute 
fuch a pernicious fcheme*. 


* The aĝ of deprivation, and a Letter from the Lords of the Congregation to the 
Queen Regent, are ſtill extant, Knox, 184. They difcover not only, that mafculine 
and undaunted fpirit, natural to men capable of fo bold a refolution; but are remark- 
able for a precion, and vigour of expreffion, which we are furprized to meet with in 
an age fo unpolifhed. ‘The fame obfervation may be made with refpe@ to the other 
public papers of that period. The ignorance or bad tafte of an age raay render the 
compolitions of authors by profeffion obfcure, or affeéted, or abfurd ; but the language 
of bufine(s is nearly the fame at all times; and wherever men think clearly, and are 
thoroughly interefied, they exprefs themselves with perfpicuity and force. 
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H E Lords of the Congregation foon found that their zeal 
had engaged them in an undertaking, which it was beyond 
their utmoft ability to accomplifh. The French garrifon, 
defpifing their numerous, but irregular forces, refufed to furrender 
Leith, and to depart out of the kingdom; nor were they fuf- 
ciently fkilful in the art of war to reduce the place by force, or 
poffeffed of the artillery, or magazines, requifite for that purpofe; 
and their followers, though of undaunted courage, yet being accuf« 
tomed to decide every quarrel by a battle, were {trangers to the 
fatigues of a long campaign, and foon became impatient of the 
fevere and conftant duty which a fiege requires. The Queen’s 
emiffaries, who found it eafy to mingle with their countrymen, 
were at the utmoft pains to heighten their difguft, which difco- 
vered itfelf at firft in murmurs and complaints, but on occafion of 
the want of moncy for paying the army, broke out into open mu- 
Aaw2 tiny. 
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Boox M. tiny. The mok eminent leaders were fcarce fecure from the un- 


bridled infolence of the foldiers ; while fome of inferior rank, inter- 
pofing too rafhly in order to quell them, were torn in pieces by 
their rage. Difcord, confternation, and perplexity reigned in the 
camp of the Reformers. The Duke, their General, funk, with 
his ufual timidity, under the terror of approaching danger, and 
difcovered manifeft fymptoms of repentance for his rathnefs, in 
efpoufing fuch a defperate cauſe 


Iw this fituation of their affairs, the Congregation had recourfe 
to Elizabeth, from whofe proteétion they could derive their only 
reafonable hopes of fuccefa. Some of their more fagacious lead- 
ers, having forefeen that the party might probably be involved in 
great difficulties, had endeavoured to fecure a refource in any fuch 
exigency, by entering into a fecret correfpondence with the court 
of England* Elizabeth, aware of the dangerous defigns which 
the Princes of Lorrain had formed againft her Crown, was carly 
fenfible of how much importance it would.be not only to check 
the progrefs of the French in Scotland, but to extend her own in- 
fluence in that kingdom t; and perceiving how effectually the pre- 
fent infurre&tions would. contribute to retard or defeat the {chemes 
formed againft England, the liftened with pleafure to thefe appli- 
cations of the malecontents, and gave them private affurances of 
powerful fupport to their caufe. Randolph +, an agent extremely 
proper for conducting any dark intrigue, was difpatched into Scot- 
land, and refiding fecretly among the Lords of the Congregation, 
obferved and quickened their motions. Money feemed to be the 
only thing they wanted at that time; and it was owing to a feafon-~ 


* Burp. Hif. Ref. 3. Append. 278. Keith, Append. az. 
+ See Append. N“ I, t Keith, Append, 29 
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able remittance from England *, that the Scottith nobles had been 
enabled to take the field, and to advance towards Leith. But as 
Elizabeth was diftruftful of the Scots, and ftudious to preferve ap- 
pearances with France, her fubfidies were beftowed at firft with 
extreme frugality. The fubfiftence of an army, and the expences 
of a fiege, foon exhaufted this penurious fupply, to which the 
Lords of the Congregation could make little addition from their 
own funds; and the ruin and difperfion of the party muft have 
inftantly followed. 


In order to prevent this, Cockburn of Ormifton was fent, with 
the utmoft expedition, to the governors of the town and caftle of 
Berwick. As Berwick was, at that time, the town of greateit 
importance on the Scottith frontier, Sir Ralph Sadler and Sir James 
Crofts, perfons of confiderable figure, were employed to command 
there, and were entrufted with a difcretionary power of fupplying 
the Scottifh malecontents, according to the exigency of their affairs. 
From them Cockburn received 4000 crowns, but little to the ad- 
vantage of his party. The Earl of Bothwell, by the Queen's 
inftigation, lay in wait for him on his return, difperfed his fol- 
lowers, wounded him, and carried off the money. 


Tus unexpected difappointment proved fatal to the party. In 
mere defpair fome of the more zealous attempted to affault Leith, 
but the French beat them back with difprace, feized their can- 
non, and purfuing them to the gates of Edinburgh, were on the 
point of entering along with them. All the terror and confufion, 
which the profpect of pillage or of maflacre can excite in a place 
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fied from the enemy by the oppofite gate; the forces of the Con- 
gregation were irrefolute and difmayed ; and the Queen's partizans 
in the town openly infulted both. At laft, a few of the nobles 
ventured to face the enemy, who, after plundering fome houfes in 
the fuburbs, retired with their booty, and delivered the city from 
this dreadful alarm. 


A SECOND ikirmith, which happened a few days after, was no 
lefs unfortunate. The French fent out a detachment to intercept 
a convoy of provifions which was defigned for Edinburgh. The 
Lords of the Congregation, having intelligence of this, marched 
in all hafte with a confiderable body of their troops, and falling 
upon the enemy between Reftalrig and Leith, with more gallantry 
than good conduét, were almoft furrounded by a fecond party of 
French, who advanced in order to fupport their own men. In this 
fituation, a retreat was the only thing which could fave the Scots ; 
but a retreat over marihy ground, and in the face of an enemy 
fuperior in number, could not long be conducted with order. A 
{mall body of the enemy hung upon their rear, horfe and foot fell 
into the utmoft confufion, and it was entirely owing to the caution 
of the French, that any of the party efcaped being cut in pieces. 


On this fecond blow, the hopes and fpirits of the Congregation 
funk altogether. They did not think themfelves fecure, even 
within the walls of Edinburgh, but inftantly determined to retire 
to fome place at a greater diftance from the enemy. In vain did 
the Prior of St. Andrew's and a few others oppofe this cowardly 
and ignominious flight. The dread of the prefent danger prevailed 
over both the fenfe of honour, and zeakfor the caufe. At mid- 
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marched without halting till thcy arrived at Stirling. 


Dvginc this laft infurreétion, the great body of the Scottith 
nobility joined the Congregation. ‘The Lords Seaton and Borth- 
wick were the only perfons of rank who took arms for the Queen, 
and affifted her in defending Leith*. Bothwell openly favoured 
her caufe, but refided at his own houfe, The Earl of Huntly, 
conformable to the crafty policy which diftinguithes his charaéter, 
amufed the leaders of the Congregation, whom he had engaged to 
affift, with many fair promifes, but never joined them with a fingle 
man. ‘The Earl of Morton, a Member of the Congregation, 
fluctuated in a ftate of irrefolution, and_did not act heartily for 
the common caufe. Lord Erfkine, Governor of Edinburgh caftle, 
though a Proteftant, maintained a neutrality, which he efleemed 
becoming the dignity of his office; and having been entrufted by 
Parliament with the command of the principal fortrefs in the 
kingdom, he refolved that neither faction fhould get it into their 
hands. 


A rew days before the retreat of the Congregation, the Queen 
fuffered an irreparable lofs by the defection of her principal Secre- 
tary, William Maitland of Lethington. His zeal for the Reformed 
religion, together with his warm remonftrances againft the violent 
meafures which the Queen was carrying on, expofed him fo much 
to her refentment, and to that of her French Counfellors, that he, 
fufpefting his life to be in danger, withdrew fecretly from Leith, 
and fled to the Lords of the Congregation {; and they, with open 
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reputation to their caufe. Maitland had early applied to public 
bufinefs admirable natural talents, improved by an acquaintance 
with the liberal arts; and, at a time of life, when his countrys 
men of the fame quality were following the pleafures of the chafe, 
or ferving as adventurers in the armies of France, he was admit- 
ted into all the fecrets of the’ cabinet, and put upon a level with 
perfons of the moft confummate experience in the management of 
affairs. He poffeffed, in an eminent degree, that intrepid fpirit, 
which delights in purfuing bold defigns, and was no lefs mafter 
of that political art and dexterity which is neceflary for carrying 
them on with fuccefs. But thefe qualities were deeply tinétured 
with the neighbouring vices. His addrefs fometimes degenerated 
into cunning; his acutenefs bordered upon excefs of fubtlety and 
refinement; his invention, over fertile, fuggefted to him, on fome 
occafions, chimerical fyftems of policy, little fuitable to the genius 
of the age; and his enterprifing fpirit engaged him in projects 
vaft and fplendid, but beyond his utmoft power to execute. All 
the cotemporary writers, to whatever faction they belong, men- 
tion him with an admiration, which nothing could have excited 
but the greateft fuperiority of penetration and abilities. 


Tae precipitate retreat of the Congregation increafed, to fuch 

a degree, the terror and confufion which had feized them at Edin- 
burgh, that before they reached Stirling, their army dwindled to 
an inconfiderable number. The fpirit of Knox, however, {till re- 
mained undaunted and ere&, and having mounted the pulpit, he 
addreffed to his defponding hearers, an exhortation which wonder- 
fully animated and revived them, The heads of this difcourfe are 
inferted 
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inferted in his hiftory*, and afford a ftriking example of the 
boldnefs and freedom of reproof afflumed by the firt Reformers, 
as well as a fpecimen of his own {kill in chufing the topics moft 
fitted to influence and rouze his audience. 


A MEETING of the leaders being called, to confider what 
courfe they fhould hold, now that their own refources were all ex- 
haufted, and their deftru€tion appeared to be unavoidable, with- 
out foreign aid; they turned their eyes once more to England, 
and refolved to implore the affiftance of Elizabeth towards finifhing 
an enterprize, in which they had fo fatally experienced their own 
weaknefs, and the ftrength of their adverfaries. Maitland, as the 
moft able negociator of the party, was employed in this embaffy. 
In his abfence, and during the inadtive feafon of the year, it was 
agreed to difmifs their followers, worn out by the fatigues of a 
campaign, which had fo far exceeded the ufual time of fervice. 
But, in order to preferve the counties moft devoted to their inte- 
reft, the Prior of St. Andrew’s, with part of the leaders, retired 
into Fife. The duke of Chatclherault, with the reft, fixed his 
refidence at Hamilton. There was little need of Maitland’s ad- 
drefs or eloquence to induce Elizabeth to take his country under 
her protection. She obferved the prevalence of the French coun- 
fels, and the progrefs of their arms in Scotland, with great con- 
cern; and as the well forefaw the dangerous. tendency of their 
ichemes in that kingdom, fhe had already come to a refolution 
with regard to the part the herfelf would a¢t, if their power there 
fhould grow ftill more formidable. 


* Knox, 193. 
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In order to give the Queen and her Privy Council a full and 
diftinct view of any important matter, which might come before 
them, it feems to have been the praétice of Elizabeth’s Minifters 
to prepare memorials, in which they clearly ftated the point un- 
der deliberation, laid down the grounds of the conduét, which 
they held to be moft reafonable, and propoféd a method for carry- 
ing their plan into execution. Two papers of this kind, writter 
by Sir William Cecil with his own hand, ftill remain *; they 
are intitled, * A fhort difcuffion of the weighty matter of Scot- 
“ land,” and do honour to the induftry and penetration of that 
great minifter, The motives, which determined the Queen to 
efpoufe fo warmly the defence of the Congregation, are repre- 
fented with perfpicuity and force; and the confequences of fut 
fering the French to eftablith themfelves. in: Scotland, are predicted! 
with great accuracy and difcernment.. 


FIE lays it down as a principle, agreeable: to the laws both of 
God and of nature, that every fociety hath a right to defend itfelf, 
sotonly from prefent dangers, but from fuch as may probably en- 
fue; to which, he adds, that nature and reafon teach every Prince 
to defend himfelf by the fame means, which his adverfaries employ 
to diftrefs him. Upon thefe grounds, he eftablifhes the right of 
England to interpofe in the-affairs of Scotland, and to prevent the 
conqueft of that kingdom, at which the French openly aimed: The 
French, he obferves, are the ancient and implacable enemies of 
England. Hoftilities had fubfifted between the two nations for 
many centuries. No treaty of peace, into which they entered, had: 
ever been cordial or fincere.. No good effeét was therefore to be- 
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expected from the peace lately agreed upon, which being extorted Boox Ili- 


by prefent neceffity, would be negligently obferved, and broken 
on the flighteft pretences. In a very fhort time, France would re- 
cover its former opulence; and though now drained of menand mo- 
ney by a tedious and unfuccefsful war, it would quickly be in a 
condition for aGting, and the reftlefs and martial genius of the peo- 
ple would render aétion neceflary. The Princes of Lorrain, who 
at that time had the entire dire€tion of French affairs, were ani- 
mated with the moft virulent hatred againft the Englith nation. 
They openly called in queftion the legitimacy of the Queen’s birth, 
and by advancing the title and pretenfions of their niece the Queen 
of Scotland, ſtudied to deprive Elizabeth of her Crown. With 
this view, they had laboured to exclude the Englifh from the trea- 
ty of Chateau en Cambrefis, and endeavoured to conclude a fepa- 
rate peace with Spain. They had perfuaded Henry II. to permit 
his daughter-in-law to affume the title and arms of Queen of 
England; and even fince the conclufion of the peace they had 
folicited at Rome, and obtained a bull, declaring Elizabeth's 
birth to be illegitimate. And though the wifdom and moderation 
of the Conftable Montmorency had, for fome time, checked their 
career, yet thefe reftraints being now removed by the death of 
Henry Il. and the difgrace of his Minifter, the utmoft exceffes of 
violence were to be dreaded from their furious ambition, armed 
with fovereign power. Scotland is the quarter, whence they car 
attack England with moft advantage. A war on the borders of 
that country expofes France to no danger, but one unfuccefsful 
adtion there may hazard the Crown, and overturn the govern- 
ment of England. In political condué, it is childith to wait till 
the defigne of an enemy be ripe for exccution. The Seottith 
nobles, after their utmoft efforts, have been obliged to quit the 
field; and af trom expelling the invaders of their liberties, they 
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from ftruggling any longerin a conteft fo unequal. The invading 
of England will immediately follow the redućtion of the Scottifh 
malecontents, by the abandoning of whom to the mercy of the 
French, Elizabeth will open a way for her enemies into the heart 
of her own kingdom, and expofe it to the calamities of war, and 
the danger of conqueft. Nothing therefore remained but to meet 
the enemy while yet at a diftance from England, and by fupport- 
ing the Congregation with a powerful army, to render Scotland 
the theatre of the war, to cruth the defigns of the Princes of Lor- 
sain in their infancy, and, by fuch an early and unexpected effort, 
to expel the French out of Britain, before their power had time 
to take root, and grow up to any formidable height. But as the 
matter was of as much importance, as any which could fall under 
the confideration of an Englifh Monarch, wifdom and mature 
counfel were neceflary in the firft place, and afterwards vigour and 
expedition in conduct; the danger was urgent, and, by lofing a 
fingle moment, might become unavoidable *. 


THESE arguments produced their fall effe& upon Elizabeth, 
who was jealous, in an extreme degree, of every pretender to 
her Crown, and no lefs anxious to preferve the tranquillity and 
happinefs of her fubjeéts. From thefe motives the had aéted, in 
granting the Congregation an early fupply of money; and from 
the fame principles the determined, in their prefent exigency, to 
afford them more effectual aid. One of Maitland’s attendants 
was inftantly difpatched into Scotland with the ftrongeft affurances 
of her protection, and the Lords of the Congregation were 


* The arguments which the Scots employed, in arder to obtaiv-Elizabeth’s afifta 
ance, are urged with great force, in a paper of Maitland‘ .See 2 pendis’, IL 
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defired to fend commiffioners into England, to conclude a treaty, 
and to fettle the operations of the campaign, with the Duke of 
Norfolk *, 
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MEAN while, the Queen Regent, from whom no motion of The Queen 


the Congregation could long be concealed, dreaded the fuccefs of 
this negociation with the court of England, and forefaw how little 
fhe would be able to refift the united effort of the two kingdoms. 
For this reafon the determined, if poflible, to get the ftart of Eli- 
zabeth; and by venturing, notwithftanding the inclemency of the 
winter feafon, to attack the malecontents in their prefent difperfed 
and helplefs fituation, the hoped to put an end to the war, before 
the arrival of their Englith allies. 


A. CONSIDERABLE body of her French forces, who were aug- 
mented, about this time, by the arrival of the Count de Martigues, 
with a thoufand veteran foot, and fome cavalry, were commanded 
to march to Stirling. Having there croffed the Forth, they pro- 
ceeded along the coaft of Fife, deftroying and plundering, with ex- 
céffive outrage, the houfes and lands of thofe whom they efteemed 
their enemies, Fife was the moft populous and powerful county 
in the kingdom, and moft devoted to the Congregation, who had 
hitherto drawn from thence their moft confiderable fupplies, both 
of men and provifions; and therefore, befides punithing the difaf- 
fection of the inhabitants, by pillaging the country, the French 
propofed to feize and fortify St. Andrew's, and to leave in it a gar- 
rifon fufficient to bridle the mutinous fpirit of the province, and to 
keep poffeflion of a port fituated on the main ocean, 
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BuT on this occafion, the Prior of St. Andrew's, Lord Ruth- 
ven, Kirkaldy of Grange, and a few of the moft adtive leaders of 
the Congregation, performed, by their bravery and good conduét, 
a fervice of the utmoft importance to their party. Having af- 
fembled fix hundred horfe, they infefted the French with con- 
tinual incurfions, beat up their quarters, intercepted their convoys 
of provifions, cut off their ftraggling parties, and fo harafled 
them with perpetual alarms, that they prevented them for more 
than three weeks from advancing *. 


AT laft the Prior, with his feeble party, was conftrained to re- 
tire, and the French fet out from Kirkaldy, and began to move 
along the coaft towards St. Andrew’s. They had advanced but a 
few miles, when from an eminence they defcried a powerful fleet 
fteering its courfe up the Firth of Forth. As they knew that the 
Marquis D’Elbeuf was, at that time, preparing to fail for Scot- 
land with a numerous army, they haftily concluded that thefe fhipe 
belonged to him, and gave way to the moft immoderate tranfports 
of joy, on the profped of this long-expeéted fuccour. Their great 
guns were already fired to welcome their friends, and to ſpread the 
tidings and terror of their arrival among their enemies, when a 
{mall boat from the oppofite coaft landed, and blafted their prema- 
ture and fhort-lived triumph, by informing them, that it was the 
fleet of England which was in fight, intended for the aid of the Con- 
gregation, and was foon to be followed by a formidable land army f. 


THROUGHOUT her whole reign, Elizabeth was cautious, but 
decifive; and by ber promptitude in executing her refolutions, 
* Knox, 202, + Knox, 2 £3. 
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joined to the deliberation with which the formed them, her admini- 
ftration Became remarkable, no lefs for its vigour, than for its 
wridom. No fooner did the determine to afford her protection to 
the Lords of the Congregation, than they experienced the a¢ti- 
vity, as well as the extent of her power. The feafon of the 
year would not permit her land army to take the field ; but left 
the French fhould, in the mean time, receive new reinforcements, 
fhe inftantly ordered a ftrong fquadron to cruize in the Firth of 
Forth. She feems, by her inftructions to Winter her Admiral, to 
have been defirous of preferving the appearances of friendthip 
towards the French, But thefe were only appearances; if any 
Frencir fleet fhould attempt to land, he was commanded to pre- 
vent it, by every act of hoftiliry and violence. It was the fight 
of this fquadron, which occafioned at firft fo much joy among the 
French, but which foon infpired them with fuch terror, as faved 
Fife from the effects of their vengeance. Apprehenfive of being 
cut off from their companions on the oppofite fhore, they retreated 
towards Stirling with the utmoft precipitation, and, in a dread- 
ful feafon, and through roads almoft impaffable, arrived at Leith, 
harafied and exhaufted with fatigue t. 


Tre Englith fleet caft anchor in the road of Leith, and conti— 
muing in that ftation till the conclufion of peace, both prevented 
the garrifon of Leith from receiving fuccours of any kind, and 
eonfiderably facilitated the operations of their own forces by land. 


Soon after the arrival of the Engliih fquadron, the Commif— 
fioners of the Congregation repaired to Berwick, and concluded 
with the Duke of Norfolk, a treaty, the bond of that union with 
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Elizabeth, which was of fo great advantage to the caue: 'To 
give a check to the dangerous and rapid progrefs of the French 
arms in Scotland, was the profeffed defign of the contracting par- 
ties. In order to this, the Scots engaged never to fuffer any 
clofer union of their country with France; and to defend them- 
felves to the uttermoft againft all attempts of conqueft; and for 
their affiftance, Elizabeth promifed to employ, in Scotland, a 
powerful army, which the Scots undertook to join with all their 
forces; no place in Scotland was to remain in the hands of the 
Englith; whatever fhould be taken from the enemy was either to 
be razed, or kept by the Scots, at their choice; if any invafion 
fhould be made upon England, the Scots were obliged to affift 
Elizabeth with part of their forces; and to afcertain their faithful 
obfervance of the treaty, they bound themfelves to deliver hof- 
tages to Elizabeth, before the march of her army into Scotland ; 
in conclufion, the Scots made many proteftations of obedience and 
loyalty towards their own Queen, in every thing not inconfiftent 
with their religion, and the liberties of their country *. 


Tue Englifh army, confifting of fix thoufand foot, and two 
thoufand horfe, under the command of Lord Grey of Wilton, en- 
tered Scotland early in the fpring. The members of the Congrega- 
tion affembled from all parts of the kingdom to meet their new al- 
lies; and having joined them with great multitudes of their follow- 
ers, they advanced together towards Leith. The French were little 
able to keep the field againft an enemy fo much fuperior in number. 
A ftrong body of troops, deftined for their relief, had been feat- 
tered by a violent ftorm, and had either perifhed on the coaft 
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* 
Kingdom *. But theg hoped to be able to defend Leith, till the 
Pritices of Lorrain fhould - make good-the magnificent promifes 
efafiftance, with which they daily eacouraged them ; or till fcar- 
tity of provifions fhould conftrain the Englith to retire into their 
awa country. In order to haften this latter event, they did. not 
megiect the ufual, though barbarous precaution for diftrefling an 
invading enemy, by burning and laying wafte all the adjacent 
country}. The zeal, WSwever, of the nation fruftrated their in- 
tentions; eager to contribute towards removing their oppreffors, 
the people produced their hidden ftores to fupport their friends; 
the neighbouring counties fupplied every thing neceflary; and 
far from wanting fubfiftence, the Englith found, in their camp, 
all forts of provifione, at a Gheaper rate, than had for fome time 
1 in that part of the kingdom f. 








On the approach of the Englith army, the Queen Regent re- 
tired into the caftle of Edinburgh. fer health was now in a 
decljning ftate, and her mind broken and depreffed by the mis- 
fortunes of her adminiftration. To avoid the danger and fatigue 
of a fiege, fhe commited herfelf to the proteffion of Lord Er- 
fkire. This nobleman Mill preferved his neutrality, and by his 
integrity and love of tis country, merited equally the efteem of 
both parties. He received the Queen herfelf with the utmoft 
honour and refpect, but took care to admit no fuch retinue, as 
might endanger his command of the caftle §. 


+ Mem. de Caftel. 450. t Knox, 225. 
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A rew days after they arrived in”Scotland, the Englith in- 
vefted Leith. The garrifon, thut up within the town, was almoſt 
half as numerous as the army which fat down before it, and by 
an obftinate defence protracted the fiege to a great length. The 
circumftances of this fiege, related by cotemporary hiftorians, 
men without knowledge or experience in the art of war, are 
often obfcure and imperfect, and at this diftance of time are not 
confiderable enough to be entertaining. 


AT firt the French endeavoured to keep pofleffion of the 
Hawk Hill, a rifing ground not far diftant from the town, but were 
beat from it with great flaughter, chiefly by the furious attack of 
the Scottith cavalry. Within a few days, the French had their full 
revenge; having fallied out with a ftrong body, they entered the 
Englith trenches, broke their troops, nailed part of their cannon, 
and killed at leaft double the number they had loft in the former 
fkirmifh. Nor were the Englifh more fortunate in an attempt 
which they made to take the place by affault; they were met with 
equal courage, and repulfed with confiderable lofs. From the 
detail of thefe circumftances by the writers of that age, it is 
eafy to obferve the diferent characters of the French and Eng- 
ith troops. The former, trained to war, under the ative reigns 
of Francis I. and Henry II. defended themfelves not only with 
the bravery, but with the {kill of veterans. The latter, who 
had been more accuftomed to peace, ftill preferved the intrepid 
and defPerate valour peculiar to the nation, but difcovered few 
marks of military genius, or of experience in the praétice of war. 
Every misfortune or difappointment during the fiege muft be im- 
puted to manifeft errors in conjuct. The fuccefs of the befieged 
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of aMMPenglith; nany of their officers were abfents their foldiers Boox IIE. 


felh-teft their fatias; and the trenches were almoft without a ETT 


guard; The ladders, which had beem provided for the affault, 
“tanted a great deal of the neceflary length; and the troops em- 
ployed in that fervice were ill fupported. The trenches were 
ePtned, at firk, i'amim proper place; and as it was found expe- 
dient to change the ground, both time and labour were loft. The 
weaknefs of their own Gencrals, no lefs than the ftrength of the 
French garrifon, rendered the progrefs of the Englith wonderfully 
flow: The length, however, of the fiepe, and the lofs of part 
of their magazines by an acekdental fire, reduced the French to 
extreme diftrefs, which the profpe& of relief made them beat 
with, admirable fortitude. 


Wisitx the hopes and courage of the French protraéted the 
frege fo far beyond expe@ation, the leaders of the Congregation 
were not idle. By new affociations and confederacics, they laboured 
more perfectly. te unite their -party. By publicly ratifying the 
treaty concluded at Berwick, they endeavoured to render the allij- 
ance with England firm and indiffoluble. Among the fub{ribers 
af thefe papers, we find the;Farl of Huntly, and fome others who 
had not hitherto concurred with the Congregation in any of their 
meafures*. Several ‘of thefe Lords, ‘particularly: the Earl of 
Huntly, ftill adhered to the Popifh church; but on this occafion, 
neither their religious fentiments, nor their former cautious max- 
ims, were regarded; the torrent of national refentment and indig- 
nation againft the French hurried them ont. 


© Barn. vol. iii. 287. Knox, 221. 


+ The dread of the French power did, on many occafions, furmount the zeal, 
which the Catholic nobles hac for their religion. Befides the prefumptive evidence 
Ceaz2 for 
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BooxIH. Tix Queen Regent, the inftrument, rather than the caufe ef 
“56>. involving Scotland in thdfe calamities, under which it groaned-at 
Dra:nsni that time, died during the.heat of the fiege. No Princefs ever pof- 
the Creve feffed qualities more capable of rendering her adminiftration illy- 
Jone to. ftrious, or her people happy. Of much difcernment, and no lefs 
addrefs; of great intrepidity, and equal prudence; gentle and hu- 
mane, without weaknels; zealous for her religion, without bigotry; 
a lover of juftice, without rigour. One circumftance however, and 
that, too, the excefs of a virtue, rather than any vice, poifoned all 
thefe great qualities, and rendered her government unfortunate, and 
her name odious. Devoted to the intereft of France, her native 
country, and attached to the Princes of Lorrain her brothers, with 
moft paffionate fondnefs; the departed, in order to gratify them, 
from every maxim, which her own wifdom or humanity would 
have approved, She outlived, in a great meafure, that reputation 
and popularity, which had fmoothed her way to the higheft. ftation 
in the kingdom; and many examples of falfehood, and fome of 
feverity, in the latter part of her adminiftration, totally alienated 
from her the affections of a people, who had once placed in her 
an unbounded confidence. But, even by her enemies, thefe un- 
yuftifiable actions were imputed to the facility, not to the malignity 
of her nature; and while they taxed her brothers, and French 
counfellors, with rafhnefs and cruelty; they Rill allowed her the 


for this, arifing from the memorial mentioned by Burnet, Hilt, of the Reformation, 
vol. iii, 281, and publifhed by him, Append. p. 278; the inftru@ions of Elizabeth to 
Randolph her agent, put it beyond all doubt, that many zealous Papifts thought the 
alliance with England to be neceff.ry for preferving the liberty and independence of 
the Kingdom. Keith, 158. Huntly himfelf began a correfpondence with Elizabeth's 
Minifters, before the march of the Englifh army into Scotland, Haynes State Papers, 
261, 263. See Append. Ne III. 
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pratie of prudence and of lenity *. A few days before her death, 
fhe defired an interview with the Prior of St. Andrew’s, the Earl 
of Argyll, and other chiefs of the Congregation. To them fhe la- 
mented the fatal ifue of thofe violent councils, which fhe had been 
obliged to follow; and, with the candour natural to a generous 
mind, confeffed the errors of her own adminiftration, and begged 
forgivenefs of thofe, to whom they had been hurtful; but, at the 
fame time, fhe warned them, amidft their ftruggles for liberty, 
and the fhock of arms, not tolofe fight of the loyalty and fubjec- 
tion, which was due to their Sovereign t. ‘The remainder of 
her time, fhe employed in religious meditations and exercifes. 
She even invited the attendance of Willox, one of the moft emi- 
nent among the Reformed preachers, liftened to his inftru€tions 
with reverence and attention f, and prepared for the approach of 
death with a decent fortitude. 


NotTHiING could now fave the French troops, fhut up in Leith, 
but the immediate conclufion of a peace, or the arrival of a power- 
ful army from the continent. The Princes of Lorrain amufed their 
party in Scotland, with continual expectations of the latter, and 
had thereby kept alive their hopes and their covrage. But at laft, 
the fituation of France, rather than the terror of the Englith arms, 
or the remonftrances of the Scottifh malecontents, conftrained 
them, though with refuClance, to turn their thoughts towards pa- 
cific councils. The Proteftants im France were, at that time, a 
party formidable by their number, and more by the valour and 
enterprifing genius of their leaders. Francis II. had treated them 
with extreme rigour, and drfcovered, by every ftep he took, a fet- 
tled refolution to extirpate their religion, and-to ruin thofe who 
profeffed it. At the profpe& of this danger to themfelves, and 


Buchan. 324. + Lefly, de Rebus Geft. Scot, 222. $+ Knox, 228. 
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Boox IiI. to their caufe, the Proteftants were alarmed, but not terrified, 
— —— 


1560. 


The negocia- 
tion for that 
purpofe. 


Animated with zeal, and inflamed with refentment, they not 
only prepared for their own defence, but refolved, by fome bold 
action, to anticipate the fchemes of their enemies ; and as the 
Princes of Lorrain were efteemed the authors of all the King’s 
violent meafures, they marked them out, to be the firft victims of 
their indignation. Hence, and not from any dilloyalty to the 
King, proceeded the famous confpiracy of Amboife; and though 
the vigilance and good fortune of the Princes of Lorrain dif- 
covered and difappointed that defign, it was eafy to obferve new 
ftorms gathering in every province of the kingdom, and ready to 
burft out with all the fury and outrage of civil war. In this. 
fituatiom, the ambition of the houfe of Lorrain was called off 
from the yhoughts of foreign conquefts, to defend the honour and 
dignity of the French Crown; and inftead of fending new rein- 
forcements into Scotland, it became neceflary to withdraw the 
veteran troops already employed in that kingdom *. 


IN order to conduét an affair of fo much importance and deli- 
cacy, the Princes of Lorrain made choice of Monluc Bifhop of 
Valence, and of the Sieur de Randan. As both thefe, efpecially 
the former, were reckoned inferior to no perfons of that age, in 
addrefs and political refinement; Elizabeth oppofed to them Am- 
balladors of equal abilities; Cecil her prime Minifter, a man per- 
haps of the greatelt capacity who had ever held that office; and 
Wotton Dean of Canterbury, grown old in the art of negociating 
under three fucceflive Monarchs. The interefts of the French 
and Englith courts were foon adjufted by men of ſo great dexterity 
in bufinefs; and as France eafily confented to withdraw thofe 
forces, which had been the chief occafion of the war ; the other 
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Points in difpute, between that kingdom and England, were not Boox III. 


matters of tedious, or of difficult difcuffion. 


THE grievances of the Congregation, and their demands upon 
their own Sovereigns for redrefe, employed longer time, and re- 
quired to be treated with a more delicate hand. After fo many 
open attempts, carried on by command of the King and Queen, 
in order to overturn the ancient conftitution, and to fupprefs the 
religio which they had embraced, the Scottith nobles could not 
think themifelves fecure, without fixing fome new barrier againit 
the fuyure encroachments of regal power. But the legal fteps to- 
wardé accomplithing this were not fo obvious. ‘The French am- 
baffadors confidered the entering into any treaty with fubje¢ts, and 
with rebels, as a condefcenfion, unworthy the dignity of a Sove- 
reign; and their fcruples on this head might have put an end to 
the treaty, if the impatience of both parties for peace had-not 
fuggefted an expedient, which feemed to provide for the fecurity 
of the fubje&, without derogating from the honour of the Prince. 
The Scottifh nobles agreed, on this occafion, to pafs from the 
point of right and privilege, and to accept the redrefs of their 
grievances, as a matter of favour. Whatever additional fecurity 
their anxiety for perfonal fafety, or their zeal for public liberty, 
prompted them to demand, was granted them in the name of 
Francis and Mary, as a¢ts of their royal favour and indulgence. 
And left conceffions of this kind thould feem precarious, and liable 
to be retracted by the fame power, which had made them, the 
French aniflaffador agreed to infert them in the treaty with Eliza- 
beth, and thereby to bind the King and Queen inviolably to ob- 
ferve them * 

* Keith, 234, &e, 
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in relating this tranfaction, cotemporary hiftorians have con- 
founded the conceffions of Francis and Mary to their Scottifh fub- 
jctts, with the treaty between France and England ; the latter, be- 
lides the ratification of former treatics between the two kingdoms, 
awl flipulations with regard to the time and manner of removing 
both armies out of Scotland, contained an article, to which, as 
the fource of many important events, we fhall often have occafion 
to refer. The right of Elizabeth to her crown is, thereby, ac- 
Knowledged in the ftrongeft terms; and Francis and Mary folemn- 
ly engage, neither to aſſume the title, nor to bear the arms of 
King and Queen of England, in any time to come. 


HONCURABLLE as this article was for Elizabeth herfelf, the con- 
ditions fhe obtained for her allies the Scots were no lefs advantage- 
ous to them. Monluc and Randan contented in the name of Fran- 
cis and Mary, that the French forces in Scotland fhould inftantly 
be fent back into their own country, and no foreign troops be here- 
aftcr introduced into the kingdom, without the knowledge and 
confent of Parliament; that the fortifications of Leith and Dun- 
bar fhould immediately be razed, and no new fort be erected with- 
out the permifiion of Parliament; that a Parliament fhould be held 
on the firft day of Auguft, and that alfembly be dzemed as valid, 
in all reipects, as if it had been called by the exprefs command- 
ment of the King and Queen; that, conformable to the ancient 
laws and cuftoms of the country, the King and Queen fhould 
not declare war, or conclude peace, without the concurrence of 
Parliament; that, during the Queen’s abienee, the adminiftration 
of government fhould be vefted in a courci! of twelve perions, to 
be chofen out of twenty-four named by Parliament, ieven of which 
couneil to be elected by the Queen, and ive by the Parliament ;. 

that, 
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that hereafter, the King and Queen thould not advance foreigners 
to places of truft or dignity in the kingdom, nor confer the offices 
af Treafurer or Comptroller of the revenues upon any ecclefiaftic ; 
that an a4& of oblivion, abolithing the guilt and memory of all of- 
fences, committed fince the 6th of March, 1558, Mould be pafled 
in the enfuing Parliament, and be ratified by the King and Queen; 
that the King and Queen thould not, under colour of punifhing 
any violation of their authority during that period, feek to deprive 
any of their fubjects of the offices, benefices, or eftates which they 
now held; that the redrefs due to churchmen, for the injuries 
which they had fuftained during the late infurréGions, fhould be 
left entirely to the cognizance of Parlianient. With regard to 
religious controveriics, the Ambaffadors declared that they would 
not prefume to decide, but permitted the Parliament, at their firit 
meeting, to examine the points in difference, and to reprefent 
their fenfe of them to the King and Queen * 


To fuch a memorable period, did the Lords of the Congrega-. 
tion, by their courage and perfeverance, condu@ an enterprize 
Which, at firt, promifed a very different iffue. From beginnings 
catreniely feeble, and even contemptible, the party grew by degrees 
to great power; and bemg favoured by many fortunate incidents, 
baffled all the efforts of their own Queen, aided by the forces of 
a more confiderable kingdom. The fovereign authority was, by 
thie treaty, transferred wholly into the hands of the Congregation ; 
that limited prerogative, which the Crown had hitherto poffeffed, 
was almoft entirely annihilated; and the ariftocratical power, which 
always predominated in the Scottith government, became fupreme 
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which had long been of much weight in the affairs of Scotland, 
was greatly diminifhed; and not only were the prefent incroach- 
ments of that ambitious ally reftrained; but, by confederating 
with England, protection was provided againft any future attempt 
from the fame quarter. At the fame time, the controverfies in 
religion being left to the confideration of Parliament, the Proteft- 
ants might reckon upon obtaining whatever decifion was moft 
favourable to the opinions which they profeffed. 


A Few days after the conclufion of the treaty, both the French: 
and Englith armies quitted Scotland. 


THE eyès of every man in that kingdom were turned towards 
the approaching parliament. A meeting, fummoned in a manner 
fo extraordinary, at fuch a critical junéture, and to deliberate upon 
matters of fo much confequence, was expected with the utmoft 
anxicty- 


A SCOTTISH Parliament, fuitable to the ariftocratical genrus of 
the government, was properly an affembly of the nobles. It was: 
compofed of Bifhops, Abbots, Barons, and a few commiffioners of- 
burroughs, who met all together.in one houfe, The Leffer Barons, 
though poffefled of a right to be prefent, either in perfon, or by 
their reprefentatives, feldom exercifed it. The expence of attending, 
according to the fathion of the times, with a numerous train of 
vaffals and dependants; the inattention of the age, to any legal or 
regular fyftem of government; but, above all, the exorbitant autho- 
rity of the greater nobles, who had drawn the whole power into 
their own hands; made this privilege of folittle value, as to be almoit 
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neglected. It appears from the ancient rolls, that during times of Boor III. 


tranquillity, few commiffioners of burroughs, and almoft none of 
the Leffer Barons-appeared in Parliament. The ordinary admini- 
ftration of government was abandoned.without fcruple or jealoufy, 
to the King and to the'Greater Barons. But in extraordinary con- 
‘JunGures; when the itruggle for liberty was violent, and the {pirit 
‘af oppofition to the Crown rofe to an height, the Burgeffes and 
Leſſer Barons were.rouzed from their inactivity, and ftood forth to 
vindicate the rights of their country. The turbulent reign. of 
James UL affords examples in. proof of this obfervation*. The 
fublic indignation againft the rath defigns of that. weak and- ill- 
advifed Prince, brought into Parliament, befides the Greater nobles 
and prelates, a confiderable number of the Leffert Barans. 





Tas fame -canfes occafioned the anufual. confluence of all-orders 
‘of men to the Parliament, which met on the firft of Auguft. The 
univerfal -paffion for liberty, civil and religious, which had feized 
the nation, fuffered few perfons to remain unconcerned ſpectators 
of an afiemibly, whofe acts were likely to prove decifive with reſpect 
to;beth. Fram ail corners of the ‘kingdom men flocked in, ‘eager 
apd determined to ‘aid, with their ‘voices in the fenate,. the fame 
exufe which they had defamed with their fwords in»the field. 
Befades a full convention. of- Peers, Temporal and Spiritual, there 
appeared the reprefentatives of almoft all the burroughs, and above 
an hundred Barons, who though of the leffer order, were Gentle- 
men: of the -firft‘rank-and fortune in the nation t. 


THe Parliament-was ready to enter on bufinefs with the utmoft 
zeal, when a difficulty was flarted concerning the lawfulnefs of the 
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and Queen, and no fignification of their confent and approbation 
was yet received. Theſe were deemed, by many, effential to the 
very being of a Parliament. But, in oppofition to this fentimept, 
the exprefs words of the treaty of Edinburgh were urged, by which 
this affembly was declared to be as valid, in all refpects, as if it had 
heen called and appointed by the exprefs command of the King 
and Queen. As the adherents of the Congregation greatly emt- 
numbered their adverfaries, the hatter opinion prevailed. Their 
boldeft leaders, and thofe of moft approved zeal, were chofen to be 
Lords of the Articles, who formed a committee of ancient ufe, 
and of great importance in the Scottith Parliament. The deliberas- 
unanimous and active zeal. The a& of oblivion, the nomination 
of twenty-four perfons, out of whom the council, entrufted with 
fupremic authority, was to be elefted; and every other thing pro- 
feribed by the late treaty, or which feemed neceffary to render it 
effeGiual, paſſed without difpute or delay. The article of religion 
employed longer time, and was attended with greater difficulty. It 
was brought into Parliament, by a petition from thofe who had 
adopted the principles of the Reformation. Many doétrines of the 
Popifh church were a contradiction to reafon, and a difgrace to ro- 
ligion; its difciphine had become corrupt and oppreflive; and its 
revenues were both exorbitant and ill-applied. Againft all thefe, 
the Proteftants remonftrated with the utmoft feverity of file, which 
indignation at their abfurdity, or experience of their pernicions ten- 
dency could infpire; and encouraged, by the number and zeal of 
their friends, to improve fuch a favourable junGure, they aimed 
the blow at the whole fabric of Popery; and befought the Partia- 
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ment to interpofe their authority for re@tifying thefe multiplied Boox M. 


abufes * 


- SeveRxar prelates, zealoufly attaclied to the ancient fuperftition, 
were prefent in this Parliament. But during thefe vigorous pro- 
ecedings of the Proteftants, they ftood confounded, and at a gaze, 
and perfevered in a filence which was fatal to their caufe. They 


efteemed it impoffible to refit or divert that torrent of religious: 


zeal, which was fill in its full firength; they dreaded that their 
eppofition would irritate their adverfaries, and excite them to new 
atts of violence ; they hopéd that the King and Queen would foon 
be at Feifure to put a ftop to-the career of their infolent fubjeéts, 
and that, after the rage and havock of the prefent ftorm, the former 
tranquillity and order would be reftored tothe church and kingdom. 
They were willing, perhaps, to facrifice the doctrine, and even 
the power of the Church, in order to enfure the fafety of their own 
perions, and to preferve the poffeffion of thofe. revenues, which 
were fiH in: their hands.. From whatever motives they aéted, 
their filence, which was imputed to the confcioufnefe of a bad 
eaufé, afforded matter of great triumph to the Proteftants, and 
encouraged: them to_proceed with. more boldnefs and alacrity t. 


THe Parliament did not think it enough to condemn thofé doc— 
trines mentioned in the petition of the Proteftants ; they, moreover, . 
gave the fanction of their approbation to a Confeffion of Faith: 
prefented to them by the Reformed teachers t, and compofed, as. 
might be expected from fuch a performance at that jun@ure, on: 
purpofe to expofe the abfurd tenets and praétices of the Romith: 
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Poog Ill. church. By another a&, the jurifdidtion of the ecclefiaftical courts 

V Was abolithed, and the caufes, which formerly came under their 
cognizance, were transferred to the decifion of civil judges*. By a 
third ftatute, the exercife of religious worthip, according to the 
rites of the Romith church, was prohibited. The manner in which 
the Parliament inforced the obfervation of this law difcovers the 
zeal of that affembly ; the firft tranfgreffion fubjefted the offender 
to the forfeiture of his goods, and to a corporal punifhment, at the 
difcretion of the judge; banifhment was the penalty of a fecond 
violation of the law; and a third act of difobedience was declared 
to be capital f. Such ftrangers were men, at that time, to the {pi- 
rit af toleration, and to the laws of humanity; and with fuch in- 
decent hafte did the very perfons, who had juft efcaped the rigour 
of ecclefiaftical tyranny, proceed to imitate thofe examples of fe- 
verity, of which they themfelves had fo juftly complained. 


WW th regard THE vigorous zeal of the Parliament overturned, in a few days, 
neesofthe the ancient fyftem of religion, which had been eftablithed fo many 
— ages. In reforming the doctrine and difcipline of the church, the 
nobles kept pace with the ardor and expectations even of Knox 
himfelf. But their proceedings, with reſpect to thefe, were not 
more rapid and impetuous, than they were flow and dilatory when 
they entered an the confideration of ecclefiaftical revenues. Among 
the lay-members, fome were already enriched with the fpoils of 
the church, and others devoured in expeGation the wealthy bene- 
fices which ftill remained untouched. The alteration in religion 
had afforded many of the dignified ecclefiaftics themfelves, an op- 
portunity of gratifying their avarice or ambition. 'The demolition 


* Ecith, 152, tKnox, 254. 
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of the monafteries, having fet the Monks at liberty from their con- 
finement, they inftantly difperfed all over the kingdom, and com- 
monly betook themfelves to fome fecularemployment. The Abbot, 
rf he had been fo fortunate as to embrace the principles of the 
Reformation from conviétion, or fo cunning as to efpoufe them out 
of policy, feized the whole revenues of the fraternity, and, except 
what he allowed for the fubfiftence of a few fuperannuated Monks *, 
applied them entirely to his own ufe. The propofal, made by the 
Reformed teachers for applying thefe revenues towards the main- 
tenance of Minifters, the education of youth, and the fupport of 
the poor, was equally dreaded by all thefe orders of men. They 
oppofed it with the utmoft warmth, and by their numbers and au~- 
thority, eafily prevailed on the Parliament to give no ear to fuch a 
difagreeable demand}. Zealous as the firft Reformers were, and 
animated with a {pirit fuperior to the low confiderations of intereft, 
they beheld thefe early fymptoms of felfifhnefs and avarice among 
their adherents, with indignation; and we find Knox exprefling 
the utmoft fenfibility of that contempt, with which they were 
treated by many, from whom he expected a more generous con- 
eern for the fuccefa of religion, and the honour of its Minifters $. 


A DIFFICULTY hath been ftarted, with regard to the aéts of 
this Parliament, concerning religion. This difficulty, frivolous in 
itfelf, and at this diftance of time of no importance, is founded on 
the words of the treaty of Edinburgh. By that, the Parliament 
was permitted to take into confideration the ftate of religion, and 
to fignify their fentiments of it to the King and Queen. But, in- 
ftead of prefenting their defires to their Sovereigns, in the humble 
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into fo many acts; which, although they never received the royal 


affent, obtained all over the kingdom, the weight and authority of 


laws. In compliance with their injundtions, the eftablithed fyfte 
of religion was every where overthrown, and that recommended by 
the Reformers introduced in its place. The partiality and zeal of 
the people overlooked or fupplied any defect in the form of thefe 
atts of Parliament, and rendered the obfervance of them more uni- 
verfal than ever had been yielded to the ftatutes of the moft regular 
or conftitutional aflembly. By thofe proceedings, it muft, however, 
be confeffed, that the Parliament, or rather the nation, violated 
the laft article in the treaty of Edinburgh, and even exceeded the 
powers which belong to fubje&ts. But when once men have been 
accuftomed to break through the common boundaries of fubjection ; 
and their minds are inflamed with the paflions which civil war 
infpire; it is mere pedantry or ignorance to meafure their conduc 
by thofe rules, which can be applied, only where government is in 
a ftate of order and tranquillity. A nation when obliged to employ 
fuch extraordinary efforts in defence of its liberties, avails itfelf of 
every thing which can promote this great end; and the neceffity of 
the cafe, and the importance of the objet, juftify any departure 
from the common and eftablithed forms of the conftitution, 


In confequence of the treaty of Edinburgh, as well as by the 
ordinary forms of bufinefs, it became neceffary to lay the proceed- 
ings of Parliament before the King and Queen. For this purpofe, 
Sir James Sandilands of Calder Lord St. John, was appointed to 
repair to the Court of France. After holding a courfe fo irregu- 
lar, the nobles had no reafon to flatter themfelves that Francis and 
Mary would ever approve their conducts or confirm it, by their 

7 royal 
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royal afent. The reception of their Ambaflador was no other 
than they might have expected. He was treated by the King 
and Queen with the utmoft coldnefs, and difmiffed without ob- 
taining the ratification of the Parliament’s proceedings. From 
the Princes of Lorrain and their partizans, he endured all the 
{corn and infult, which it was natural for them to pour upon the 
party he reprefented *. 
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THovuGH the Earls of Morton, Glencairn, and Maitland of Le- Aad 


thington, the Ambaffadors of the Parliament to Elizabeth their 
Protectrefs, met with a very different reception; they were not 
more fuccefeful in one part of the negociation intrufted to their 
care. The Scots, fenfible of the fecurity which they derived from 
their union with England, were defirous of rendering it indiffo- 
luble. With this view, they impowered thefe eminent leaders of 
their party, to teftify to Elizabeth their gratitude for that feafonable 
and effectual aid which fhe had afforded them, and at the fame 
time, to befeech her to render the friendthip between the nations 
perpetual, by condefcending to marry the Earl of Arran, who, 
though a fubject, was nearly allied to the royal family of Scot- 
land, and, after Mary, the undoubted heir to the Crown. 


To the former part of this commiffion Elizabeth liftened with 
the utmoft fatisfaction, and encouraged the Scots, in any future 
exigency, to hope for the continuance of her good offices; with 
regard to the latter, fhe difcovered thofe fentiments to which the 
adhered throughout her whole reign. Averfe from marriage, as 
fome pretend through choice, but more probably out of policy, 

® Knox, 255. Buch. 327, 
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that ambitious Princefs would never admit any partner to the 


throne. but delighted with the entire and uncontrolled exercife of 
power, fhe facrificed to the enjoyment of that, the hopes of 
tranimitting: her Crown to her own pofterity The marriage with 
the Earl of Arran could not be attended with any fuch extraor- 
dinary: advantage,.as to thake this refolution; the declined it, 
therefore, but with many expreffions of good-will towards the 
Scottith nation, and of refpea for Arran himfelf *. 


Towarps the conclufion of this year, diftinguified by fo many 
remarkable events, there happened one of great importance. On 
the 4th of December died Francis II. a Prince of a feeble confti- 
tution, and of a mean underftanding. As he did not leave any if- 
fue by the Queen, no incident could have been more fortunate to 
thofe, who, during the late commotions in Scotland, had taken 
part with the Congregation. Mary, by the charms of her beauty, 
had acquired an entire afcendant over her hufband; and as fhe 
transferred all her influence to her uncles the Princes of Lorrain, 
Francis followed them implicitly in whatever tra& they were 
pleafed to lead him. The power of France, under fuch direétion, 
alarmed the Scottifh malecontents, with apprehenfions of danger, 
no lefs formidable, than well founded. The inteftine diforders 
which raged in France, and the feafonable interpofition of Eng- 
land in behalf of the Congregation, had hitherto prevented the 
Princes of Lorrain from carrying their defigns upon Scotland into 
execution. But under their vigorous and decifive adminiftration, it 
was impoffible that the commotions in France could be of long 
continuance, and many things might fall in to divert Elizabeth’s 


* Bum. 3. Ap end. 308. Eeish, 154, &c. i * 
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attention, for the future, from the affairs of Scotland. in either 
nf thefe events the Scots would ftand expofed to all the vengeance, 
which the refentment of the French court could infli@. The blow, 
however long fufpended, was unavoidable, and muft fall at laft 
with redoubled weight, From this profpe& and expectation of 
danger, the Scots were delivered by the death of Francis; the an- 
cient confederacy of the two kingdoms had already been broken, 
and by this event, the only hond of union which remained was 
diffolved. Catherine of Medicis, who during the minority of 
Charles IX. her fecond fon, engroffed the entire direction of the 
French councils, was far from any thoughts of vindicating the 
Scottith Queen’s authority. Catherine and Mary had been rivals 
in power during the reign of Francis II. and had contended for 
the government of that weak and unexperienced Prince; but as the 
charms of the wife eafily triumphed over the authority of the mo- 
ther, Catherine could never forgive fuch a difappointment in her 
favourite paffion, and beheld now, with fecret pleafure, the diffi« 

cultand perplexing fcene, on which her daughter-in-law was about 

to enter. Mary, overwhelmed with all the forrow which fo fad a 

reverfe of fortune could occafion, flighted by the Queen-mother * ; 

and forfaken by the tribe of courtiers, who appear only in the fun- 
fhine of profperity, retire to Rheims, and thered, in folitude, in- 
dulged her grief, or hid her indignation. Even the Princes of 
Larrain were obliged to contraét their views; to turn them from 

foreign to domeftic objets; and inftead of forming vaft projects 

with regard to Britain, found it neceffary to think of acquiring, 

and eftablifhing an intereft with the new adminiftration. 


* Henaut. 340. Cafteln. 454. 
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tr is impoffible to defcribe the emotions of joy, which, on all 
thefe accounts, the death of the French Monarch excited among 
the Scots, They regarded it ae the only event, which could give 
firmnefs and ftability to that fyftem of religion and government, 
which was now introduced ; and it is no wonder cotemporary hif- 
torians fhould afcribe it to the immediate care of Providence, 
which, by unforefcen expedients, can fecure the peace and hap- 
Pinefs of kingdoms, in thofe fituations, where human prudence 
and invention would utterly defpair *. 


ABOUT this time, the Proteftant church ‘in Scotland began to 
affume a regular form. Its principles had obtained the fanion of 








As the vices of : the clergy: had, -at firft, excited the indignation 
of mankind, and rouzed that fpirit of inquiry, which proved fo fa~ 
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many, in England, and in the northern kingdoms, its operations Boox IM. 


were checked by the power and policy of their princes; and the 
ancient Epifcopal jurifdiction, under a few limitations, was ftill 
continued in thofe churches. The Epifcopal hierarchy appears to 
be more conformable to the pra¢tice of the church, fince Chriftia- 
nity became the eftablithed religion of the Roman empire. The 
ecclefiaftical government was, at that time, plainly copied from the 
civil; the firft not only borrowed its form, but derived its autho- 
rity from the-latter; and the diocefes and jurifdi@tions of Patri- 
archs, Archbifhops, and bifhops, corre{ponded with the divifion 
and conftitution of the empire. In Switzerland, and the Low-coun- 
tries, the nature of the government allowing full {cope to the ge- 
nius of the Reformation, all pre-eminence of order in the church 
was deftroyed, and an equality eftablifhed more fuitable to the {pi- 
rit of republican policy. The fituation of the primitive church 
fuggefted the idea, and furnifhed the model of the latter fyftem, 
which has fince been called PrefSyterian. The firit Chriftians, 
oppreſſed by continual perfecutions, and obliged to hold their re- 
ligious affemblies by ftealth, and in corners, were contented with 
a form of government extremely fimple. The influence of reli- 
gion, concurred with the fenfe of danger in extinguithing among 
them, the {pirit of ambition, and in preferving a parity of rank, 
the effect of their fufferings, and the caufe of many of their vir- 
tues. Calvin, whole decifions were received, among the Prote- 
flants of that age, with incredible fubmiffion, was the patron and 
weftorer of this fcheme of eccleffaftical policy. The church of 
Geneva, formed under his eye, and by his direction, wasefteemed 
the moft perfect model of this government; and Knox, who, during 
his refidence in that city, had ftudied and admired it, warmly re- 
commended it to the imitation of his countrymen. 

AMONG 
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Amonc the Scottith nobility, fome hated the perfons, and 
others coveted the wealth of the dignified clergy; and by abolith- 
ing that order of men, the former indulged their refentment, and 
the latter hoped to gratify their avarice. The people, inflamed 
with the moft violent averfion to Popery, and approving of every 
fcheme that departed fartheft from the practice of the Romith 
church, were delighted with a fyftem, fo admirably fuited to their 
predominant paffion. While the friends of civil liberty beheld, 
with pleafure, the Proteftant clergy pulling down, with their own 
hands, that fabric of ecclefiaftical power, which their predeceffors 
had reared with fo much art and induftry; and flattered them- 
felves, that by lending their aid to ftrip churchmen of their dig- 
nity and wealth, they might entirely deliver the nation from their 
exorbitant and oppreſſive jurifdi&ion. The new mode of govern- 
ment eaſily made its way among men, thus prepared, by their 
various interefts and paffions, for its reception. 


But, on the firft introduction of his fyftem, Knox did not 
deem it expedient to depart altogether from the ancient form *. 
Inftead of Bithops, he propofed to eftablith ten or twelve Supere 
intendants in different parts of the kingdom. Thefe, as the 
name implies, were impowered to infpe@ the life and doGrine of 
the other clergy. They prefided in the inferior judicataries of 
the church, and performed feveral other parts of the Epifcopal 
funtion. Their jurifdiétion, however, extended to facred things 
only; they claimed no feat in Parliament, and pretended no right 
to the dignity, or revenues of the former Bithops, 
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Tae number of inferior clergy, to whom the care of parochial 
duty could: be committed, was ftill extremely fmall; they had em- 
braced the principles of the Reformation at different times, and 
from various motives; during the public commotions, they were 
feattored, merely by chance, over the different provinces of the 
kingdom; and, in a few places only, were formed into regular 
claffes or focieties. The firit General Affembly of the church, 
which was held this year, bears all the marks of an infant and 
unformed fociety. The members were but few in number, and 
of no confiderable rank; no uniform or confiftent rule feems to 
have been obferved in cleéting them. From a great part of the 
kingdom no reprefentatives appeared. In the name of fome entire 
counties, but one perfon was prefent; while, in other places, a 
fingle town or church fent feveral members. A convention, fo 
feeble and irregular, could poffefs no great authority; and confci~ 
ous of their own weaknefs, the members put an end to their de- 
bates, without venturing upon any decifion of much importance *, 


In order to give greater ftrength and confiftence to the Pref- 
byterian plan, Knox, with the afliftance of his brethren, compofed 
the firft book of difcipline, which contains the model or platform 
of the intended policy +. They prefented it to a convention of 
¢ftates, which was held in the beginning of this year. What- 
evet regulations were propofed with regard to ecclefiaftic difcipline 
and jurifdiGion, would have eafily obtained the fan@ion of that afe 
fembly ; buta delign to recover the patrimony of the church, which 
is there infinuated, met with a very different reception. 


In vain did the clergy difplay the advantages which would accrue 
to the public, by a proper application of ecclefiaftical revenues. 


= Keith, 498. + Spotfwood, 152. s 
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Book TII. In vain did they propofe, by an impartial diftribution of this fund, 

— to promote true religion, to encourage learning, and to fupport the 
poor. In vain did they even intermingle threatnings of the divine 
difpleafure, againft the unjuft detainers of what was appropriated 
to a facred ufe. The nobles held faft the prey, which they had 
feized ; and beftowing upon the propofal, the name of a devout ima- 
ination, they affected to confider it, as a project altogether vifi- 
onary, and treated it with the utmoft fcorn *. 


The Queen ‘THis convention appointed the Prior of St. Andrew's to repair 

invited to re- n 

torn into to the Queen, and to invite her to return into her native country, 

— and to aſſume the reins of government, which had been too long 
committed to other hands. And though fome of her fubjects 
dreaded her return, and others forefaw dangerous confequences 
with which it might be attendedf, the bulk of them defired it 
with fo much ardour, that the invitation was given with the great- 
eft appearance of unanimity. But the zeal of the Roman Catho- 
lics got the ftart of the Prior in paying court to Mary; and Lely, 
afterwards Bifhop of Rofs, who was commiffioned by them, ar- 
rived before him, at the place of her refidence f. Lefly endeavour- 
ed to infufe into the Queen’s mind {ufpicions of her Proteftant fub- 
jets, and to-perfuade her to throw herfelf entirely into the arms 
of thofe who adhered to her own religion. For this purpofe, he 
infifted that fhe fhould land at Aberdeen; and as the Proteftant doc- 
trines had made no confiderable progrefs in that part of the king- 
dom, he gave her affurance of being joined, in a few days, by 20,000 
men; and flattered her, that with fuch an army, encouraged by her 
prefence and authority, fhe might eafily overturn the Reformed 
Church, before it was firmly fettled on its foundations. 


* Knox, 256. + See Append. N° V. t Lefly, 227. 
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BuT at this junGure, the Princes of Lorrain were not difpofed Boox II. 
to liften to this extravagant and dangerous propofal. Intent on de- ETT 
fending themfelves againft Catherine of Medicis, whofe infidious 
policy was employed in undermining their exorbitant power, they 
had no leifure to attend to the affairs of Scotland, and withed their 
niece to take poffeffion of her kingdom, withras little difturbance 
as poflible. The French officers, too, who had ferved in Scotland, 
diffuaded Mary from all violent meafures; and by reprefenting the 
power and number of the Proteftants to be irrefiftible, determined 
her to court them by every art; and rather to employ the leading 
men of that party as her Minifters, than to provoke them, by a 
fruitlefs oppofition, to become her enemies *. Hence proceeded 
the confidence and affection, with which the Prior of St. Andrew's 
was received by the Queen. His reprefentation of the ftate of the 
kingdom gained great credit; and Lefly beheld, with regret, the 
new channel in which court favour was likely to run. 


ANOTHER Convention of Eftates was held in May. Thear- 
rival of an Ambaflador from France, feems to have been the oc- 
cafion of this meeting. He was inftruéted to folicit the Scots to 
renew their ancient alliance with France, to break their new confe- 
deracy with England, and to reftore the Popith eccleftaftics to the 
poffeffion of their revenues, and the exercife of their fun@ions. It 
is no eafy matter to form any conjecture concerning the intentions 
of the French court, in making thefe extraordinary and ill-timed 
propofitions. They were rejected with that fcorn, which might 
well have been expected from the temper of the nation f. 


® Melv. 61. + Knox, 269, 273. 
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In this Convention, the Proteftant clergy did not obtain a more 
favourable audience than formerly, and their profpect of recovering 
the Patrimony of the church ftill remained as diftant and uncertain 
as ever. But with regard to another point, they found the zeal of 
the nobles in no degree abated. The book of difcipline feemed 
to require, that the monuments of Popery, which ftill remained 
in the kingdom, fhould be demolifhed*; and, though neither the 
fame pretence of policy, nor the fame ungovernable rage of the 
people, remained to juftify or excufe this barbarous havock, the 
Convention, confidering every religious fabric as a reliét of idolatry, 
paſſed fentence upon them by an aét in form; and perfons, the moft 
remarkable for the aCtivity of their zeal, were appointed to put it 
in execution. Abbies, cathedrals, churches, libraries, records, and 
even the fepulchres of the dead, perifhed in one common ruin. 
The firft ftorm of popular infurreétion, though impetuous and irre- 
fiftible, had extended only to a few counties, and foon fpent its 
rage; but now a deliberate and univerfal rapine compleated the 
devaftation of every thing venerable and magnificent, which had 
efcaped its violence t. 


In the mean time, Mary was in no hafte to return into Scot- 
land. <Accuftomed to the elegance, {plendor, and gaiety of a po- 
lite court, fhe ftill fondly lingered in France, the ſcene of all thefe 
enjoyments, and contemplated, with horror, the barbarifm of her 
own country, and the turbulence of her ſubjects, which prefented 
her with a very different face of things. The impatience, how= 
ever, of her people, the perfwafions of her uncles, but above all, 
the ftudied and mortifying neglect, with which fhe was treated by 
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the Queen Mother, forced her-to think of beginning this difagree- 
able voyage*. But while the was preparing for it, there were 
fown between her and Elizabeth, the feeds of that perfonal jealoufy 
and difcord, which imbittered the life, and fhortened the days of 
the Scottith Queen. 


THE ratification of the late treaty of Edinburgh was the imme- 
diate occafion of this fatal animofity ; the true caufes of it lay much 


deeper. Almoft every article, in that treaty, had been executed Elizabeth 


by both parties, with a fcrupulous exaétnefs. The fortifications 
of Leith were demolithed, and the armies of France,and England 
withdrawn within the appointed time. The grievances of the 
Scottith malecontents were redreffed, and they had obtained what- 
ever they could demand for their future fecurity. With regard to 
all thefe, Mary could have little reafon to decline, or Elizabeth to 
urge, the ratification of the treaty. 


THE fixth article remained the only fource of conteft and diff- 
culty. No Minifter ever entered more deeply into the fchemes of 
his Sovereign, or purfued them with more dexterity and fuccefs 
than Cecil. In the conduct of the negociation at Edinburgh, the 
found underftanding of this able politician had proved greatly an 
overmatch for Monluc’s refinements in intrigue, and had artfully 
induced the French ambaffadors, not only to acknowledge that 
the Crowns of England and Ireland did of right belong to Eliza- 
beth alone, but alfo to promife, that in all times to come, Mary 
fhould abftain from ufing the titles, or bearing the arms of thofe 
kingdoms, 
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Tue ratification of this article would have been of the moft 
fatal confequence to Mary. The Crown of England was an obje& 
worthy of her ambition. Her pretenfions to it gave her great dig- 
nity and importance in the eyes of all Europe. By many, her title 
was efteemed preferable to that of Elizabeth. Among the Englifh 
themfelves, the Roman Catholics, who formed, at that time, a nu- 
merous and active party, openly efpoufed this opinion; and even 
the Proteftants, who fupported Elizabeth’s throne, could not deny 
the Queen of Scots to be her immediate heir. A proper opportu- 
nity to avail herfelf of all thefe advantages, could not, in the courfe 
of things, be far diftant, and many incidents might fall in, to bring 
this opportunity nearer than was expeéted. In thefe circumftances, 
Mary, by ratifying the article in difpute, would have loft that rank 
which the had hitherto held among neighbouring Princes; the zeal 
of her adherents muft have gradually cooled; and the might have 
renounced, from that moment, all hopes of ever wearing the Eng- 
lih Crown. 


None of thefe beneficial confequences efcaped the penetrating 
eye of Elizabeth, who, for this reafon, had recourfe to every 
thing, by which fhe could hope either to foothe or frighten the 
Scottifh Queen into a compliance with her demands; and if that 
Princefs had been fo unadvifed as to ratify the rafh conceffions of 
her Ambaffladors, Elizabeth, by-that deed, would have acquired an 
advantage, which, under her management, muft have turned to. 
great account. By fuch a renunciation, the queftion, with regard 
to the right of fucceffion would have been left altogether open and 
undecided, and, by means of that, Elizabeth might either have 
kept her rival in perpetual anxiety and dependance, or, by the au- 
thority of her Parliament, the might have broken in upon the 
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order of lineal fucceffion, and transferred the Crown to fome other Boox III. 


defcendant of the royal blood. The former conduét the obferved 
towards James VI. whom, during his whole reign, fhe held in 
perpetual fear and fubjection. The latter, and more rigorous me- 
thod of proceeding, would, in all probability, have been employed 
againſt Mary, whom, for many reafons, the both envied and hated. 


Nor was this ftep beyond her power, unprecedented in the hif- 
tory, or inconfiftent with the conftitution of England. Though 
fucceflion by hereditary right be an idea fo natural and fo popular, 
that it has been eftablifhed almoft in every civilized nation, yet 
England affords many memorable inftances of deviations from that 
rule. The Crown of that kingdom having once been feized by 
the hand of a conqueror, this invited the bold and enterprifing in 
every age to imitate fuch an illuftrious example of fortunate am- 
bition. From the time of William the Norman, the regular courfe 
of defcent had feldom continued through three fucceffive reigns. 
Thofe Princes, whofe intrigues or valour opened to them a way to 
the throne, called in the authority of the great council of the nation 
to confirm their dubious titles. Hence parliamentary and heredi- 
tary right became in England of equal confideration. That great 
affembly claimed and actually poffeffed a power of altering the or- 
der of regal fucceflion; and even fo late as Henry VIII. an act of 
Parliament had authorized that capricious Monarch to fettle the 
order of fucceflion at his pleafure. The Englith, jealous of their 
religious liberty, and averfe from the dominion of ftrangers, would 
have eagerly adopted the paflions of their Sovereign, and might 
have been eafily induced to exclude the Scottith line from the right 
of fucceeding to the Crown. Thefe feem to have been the views 
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Book IIL. of both Queens, and thefe were the difficulties which retarded the 
n 561. ratification of the treaty of Edinburgh. 


But, if the fources of their difcord were to be traced no higher, 
than this weaty, an inconfiderable alteration in the words of it, 
might have brought the prefent queftion to an amicable ifue. The 
indefinite and ambiguous expreffion, which Cecil had inferted into 
the treaty, might have been changed into one more limited, but 
more precife; and Mary, inftead of promifing to abftain from bear- 
ing the title of Queen of England in all times to come, might 
have engaged not to affume that title, during the life of Elizabeth, 
or the lives of her lawful pofterity. 


SucH an amendment, however, did not fuit the views of either 
Queen. Though Mary had been obliged to fufpend, for fome 
time, the profecution of her title to the Englith Crown, the had 
not, however, relinquifhed it. She determined to revive her claim, 
on the firit proſpect of fuccefs, and was unwilling to bind herfelf, 
by a pofitive engagement, not to take advantage of any fuch fortu- 
nate occurrence. Nor would the alteration have been more accept- 
able to Elizabeth, who by agreeing to it, would have tacitly re- 
cognized the right of her rival to afcend the throne after her deceafe. 
But neither the Scottith nor Englifth Queen durft avow thefe fecret 
fentiments of their hearts. Any open difcovery of an inclination to 
difturb the tranquillity of England, or to wreft the fceptre out of 
Elizabeth’s hands, might have proved fatal to Mary. Any ſuſpi- 
cion of a defign to alter the order of fucceffion, and to fet afide the 
claim of the Scottifh Queen, would have expofed Elizabeth to much 
and deferved cenfure, and have raifed up againft her many and dan- 
gerous enemies? Thefe, however carefully concealed, or artfully 
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difguifed, were, in all probability, the real motives which deter- Boox III. 


mined the one Queen to folicit, and the other to refufe the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty, in its original form; while neither had re- 
courfe to that explication of it, which, to an heart unwarped by 
political intereft, and fincerely defirous of union and concord, would 
have appeared fo obvious and natural. 


Bur though confiderations of intereft firft occafioned this rup- 
ture between the Britith Queens, rivalfhip of another kind con- 
tributed to widen the breach, and female jealoufy increafed the 
violence of their political hatred. Elizabeth, with all thofe extra- 
ordinary qualities, by which the equalled or furpaffed fuch of her 
fex, as have merited the greateft renown, difcovered an admira- 
tion of her own perfon, to a degree, which women of ordinary 
underftandings cither do not entertain, or prudently endeavour to 
conceal. Her attention to drefs, her folicitude to difplay her 
charms, her love of flattery, were all exceffive. Nor were theſe 
weaknefies confined to that period of life, when they are more 
pardonable. Even in very advanced years, the wifeft woman of 
that, or perhaps of any other age, wore the garb, and affected the 
manners of a girl*. ‘Though Elizabeth was as much inferior to 
Mary, in beauty, and gracefulnefs of perfon, as the excelled her in 
political abilities, and in the arts of government, fhe was weak 
enough to compare herfelf with the Scottith Queen ft; and as it 
was impoflible fhe could be altogether ignorant how much Mary 
gained by the comparifon, fhe envied and hated her as a rival, by 
whom fhe was eclipfed. In judging of the condué of Princes, we 
are apt to afcribe too much to political motives, and too little to 


* Johnfon Hift. Rer. Britan. 346, 347. Carte, vol. iii, 699. Catalogue of Royal 
and Noble Authors, Article Egor, 
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Boox IH. the paffions which they feel in common with the reft of mankind. 

— In order to account for Elizabeth’s prefent, as well as her fubfequent 
conduct towards Mary, we muft not always confider her as a Queen, 
we muft fometimes regard her as a woman. 


ELIZABETH, though no ftranger to Mary’s difficulties with re- 
{pee to the treaty, continued to urge her, by repeitted applications, 
to ratify if *. Mary, under various pretences, ftill contrived to gain 
time, and to elude the requeft. But while the on® Queen foli- 
cited with perfevering importunity, and the other evaded with art- 
ful delay, they both ftudied an extreme politenefs of :behaviour, 
and loaded each other with profeffions of fifterly love, with reci- 
procal declarations of unchangeable efteem and amity. 


Blimabethre- © Iv .was not long before Mary was convinced, that, among 

—— Princes, thefe expreffions of friendthip are commonly far diftant 
fromthe heart. In failing from France to Scotland, the courfe lies 
along the Englith coaft. In order to.be fafe from the infults of the 
Englith fleet, or in cafe of tempeftuous weather, to fecure a retreat 
in the harbours of that kingdom, Mary fent M. D’Oyfel to demand 
of Elizabeth a fafe conduct during her voyage. This requeft, 
which decency alone obliged one Prince to grant to another, Eli- 
zabeth rejected, in fuch a manner, as gave rife to no flight fufpi- 
cion of a defign, either to obſtruct the paflage, or to intercept the 
perlon of the Scottith Queen t. 


THIs ungenerous behaviour of Elizabeth filled Mary with in- 
dignation, but did not retard her departure from France, She was 


® Keith, 157, «60, &c. + Ibid. 7r. Camden. se Mpe |. we. Vi, 
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accompanied to Calais, the place where the embarked, in a man- 
ner {uitable to her dignity, as the Queen of two powerful king- 
doms. Six Princes of Lorrain he: uncles, with many of the moft 
eminent among the French nobles, were in her retinue. Cathe- 
rine, who fecretly rejoiced at her departure, graced it with every 
circumftance of magnificence and refpe&t. After bidding adieu to 
her mourning attendants, with a fad heart, and eyes bathed in 
tears, Mary left that kingdom, the fhort, but only fcene of her 
lite, in which fortune fmiled upon her. While the French coaft 
continued in fight, fhe intently gazed upon it, and mufing, in a 
thoughtful pofture, on that height of fortune whence fhe had fallen, 
and prefaging, perhaps, the difafters and calamities which imbit- 
tered the remainder of her days, fhe fighed often, and cried out, 
“ Farewel France! Farewel beloved country, which I thall never 
“ more behold!” Even when the darknefs of the night had hid 
the land from her view, fhe would neither retire to the cabin, nor 
tafte food, but commanding a couch to be placed on the deck, the 
there waited the return of day, with the utmoft impatience, 
Fortune foothed her on this occafion; the galley made little way 
during the night. In the morning, the coaft of France was ftill 
within fight, and fhe continued to feed her melancholy with the 
profpeat ; and as long as her eyes could diftinguith it, to utter the 
fame tender expreffions of regret*. At lafta brifk gale arofe, by 
the favour of which for fome days, and afterward under the covert 
of a thick fog, Mary cicaped the Englifh fleet, which lay in 
wait to intercept her f; and on the roth of Auguft, after an ab- 
fence of near thirteen years, landed fafely at Leith in her native 
kingdom. 
* Brantome, 483. He himfeif was in the f.me galley with the Queen, 
+ Goodal, vol. i 175. Cafteln. 455. 
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Boox II. MARY was received by her fubjects with fhouts and acclama- 
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tions of joy, and with every demonftration of welcome and regard. 
But as her arrival was unexpeéted, and no ſuitable preparation 
had been made for it, they could not, with all their efforts, hide 
from her the poverty of the country, and were obliged to condu& 
her to the palace of Holy-rood-houfe with little pomp. The 
Queen, accuftomed from her infancy to {plendor and magnificence, 
and fond of them, as was natural at her age, could not help ob- 
ferving the change in her fituation, and feemed to be deeply af- 
fected with it *. 


Never did any Prince afcend the throne at a jun@ure which 
called for more wifdom in council, or more courage and fteadinefs 
in action. The rage of religious controverfy was {till unabated. 
The memory of paft oppreffion exafperated the Proteftants; the 
{mart of recent injuries rendered the Papifts defperate; both were 
zealous, fierce and irreconcileable. The abfence of their Sove- 
reign had accuftomed the nobles to independence; and, during the 
late commotions, they had aéquired fuch an increafe of wealth, as 
threw great weight into the feale of the ariftocracy, which ftood 
not in need of any acceffion of power. The kingdom had long 
been under the government of Regents, who exercifed a delegated 
jurifdiGtiion, attended with little authority, and which infpired no 
reverence. A ftate of pure anarchy had prevailed for the two laft 
years, without a Regent, without a fupreme council, without the 
power, or even the form of a regular government t. A licentious 
fpirit, unacquainted with fubordination, and difdaining the re- 
ftraints of law and juftice, had ſpread among all ranks of men. 
The influence of France, the antient ally of the kingdom, was 
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withdrawn or defpifed. The Englith, of enemies become confe- Boox III. 


derates, had grown into confidence with the nation, and had gained 
an afcendant over all its councils. ‘The Scottifh Monarchs did not 
derive more {plendor or power from the friendthip of the former, 
than they had reafon to dread injury and diminution from, the in- 
terpofition of the latter. Every confideration, whether of intereft, 
or of felf-prefervation, obliged Elizabeth to deprefs the royal 
authority in Scotland, and to create the Prince perpetual difficul- 
ties, by fomenting the fpirit of difaffection among the people. 


In this pofture were the affairs of Scotland, when the admini- 
ftration fell into the hands of a young Queen, not nineteen years 
of age, unacquainted with the manners and laws of her country, 
a ftranger to her fubjeéts, without experience, without allies, and 
almoft without a friend. 


On the other hand, in Mary’s fituation we find fome circum- 
ſtances, which, though they did not balance thefe difadvantages, 
contributed, however, to alleviate them; and, with {kilful ma- 
nagement, might have produced great effects. Her fubjects, unac- 
cuftomed fo long to the refidence of their Prince, were not only 
dazzled by the novelty and fplendor of the royal prefence, but in- 
ſpired with awe and reverence. Beſides the places of power and 
profit beftowed by the favour of a Prince, his proteétion, his fami- 
larity, and even his fmiles, confer honour, and win the hearts of 
men. From all corners of the, kingdom, the nobles crowded to 
teftify their duty and affection tô their Sovereign, and ftudied, by 
every art, to wipe out the memory of palt mifconduét, and to lay 
in a ftock of future merit. The amufements and gaiety of her 
court, which was filled with the moft accomplithed of the French 

Gg nobility, 
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rude manners of the nation. Mary herfelf poffefled many of 
thefe qualifications, which raife affection, and procure efteem. The 
beauty and gracefulnefs of her perfon drew univerfal admiratiqn, 
the elegance and politenefs of her manners commanded general 
refpect. To all the charms of her own fex, fhe added many of the 
accomplifhments of the other. The progrefs fhe had made in all 
the Arts and Sciences, which were then efteemed neceflary or or- 
namental, was far beyond what is commonly attained by Princes ; 
and all her other qualities were rendered more agreeable by a cour- 
teous affability, which, without leffening the dignity of a Prince, 
fteals on the hearts of fubjects with a bewitching infinuation. 


From thefe circumftances, notwithftanding the threatening a 
peĉ of affairs at Mary’s return into Scotland, notwithftanding the 
clouds which gathered on every hand, a political obferver would 
have predicted a very different iffue of her reign; and whatever 
fudden gufts of faction he might have expeéted, he would never 
have dreaded the deftruCtive violence of that ftorm which followed. 


WALE all parties were contending who should difcover the moft 
dutiful attachment to the Queen, the zealous and impatient {pirit 
of the age broke out in a remarkable inftance. On the Sunday af- 
ter her arrival, the Queen commanded mafs to be celebrated in the 
chapel of her palace. The firft rumour of this occafioned a fecret 
murmuring among the Proteftants who attended the court; com- 
plaints and threatenings foon followed ; the fervants belonging to 
the chapel were infulted and abufed; and, if the Prior of St. An- 
drew’'s had not feafonably interpofed, the rioters might have pro- 
ceeded to the utmoft excefles * 
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Ir is impofhble, at this diftance of time, and under circum- Boox IIL. 


Mances fo very different, to conceive the violence of that zeal 
again{t Popery, which then poffeffed the nation. Every inftance of 
condefcenfion to the Papifts was efteemed an act of apoftacy, and the 
toleration of a fingle mafs pronounced to be more formidable to the 
nation than the invafion of ten thoufand armed men*. Under the 
influence of thefe opinions, many Proteftants would have ventured 
to go dangerous lengths; and, without attempting to convince their 
Sovereign by argument, or to reclaim her by indulgence, would 
have abruptly denied her the liberty of worthipping God in that 
manner, which alone fhe thought acceptable to him. But the Prior 
ef St. Andrew's, and other leaders of the party, not only reftrained 
this impetuous fpirit; but, in {pite of the murmurs of the people, 
and the exclamations of the preachers, obtained for the Queen and 
hor domeftics the undifturbed exercife of the Catholic religion. 
Near an hundred years after this period, when the violence of reli- 
gious animoſities had begun to fubfide, when time and the progrefs. 
of learning had enlarged the views of the human mind, an Eng- 
ith houfe of Commons refufed to indulge the wife of their Sove- 
reign in the private ufe of the mafs. The Proteftant leaders de- 
ferve, on this occafion, the praife both of wifdom and of modera- 
tion for conduct fo different. But, at the fame time, whoever re- 
fiects upon the encroaching and fanguinary fpirit of Popery, will be- 
far from treating the fears and caution of the more zealous Refor- 
mers as altogether imaginary, and deftitute of any real foundation. 


THE Proteftants, however, by this compliance with the Queen's. 


prejudices, obtained a proclamation highly favourable to their reli- 
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. gion. The Reformed doétrine, though eftablifhed all over the 


Kingdom, had never received the countenance or fanétion of royal 
authority. On this occafion, the Queen declared any attempt to- 
wards an alteration or fubverfion of it, to bea capital crime *. 


THE Queen, conformable to the plan which had been concerted 
in France, committed the adminiftration of affairs entirely to Pro- 
teftants. Her council was filled with the moft eminent perfons of 
that party; not a fingle Papift was admitted into any degree of con- 
fidence +. The Prior of St. Andrew's and Maitland of Lething- 
ton feemed to hold the firft place in the Queen’s affection, and pof- 
feffed all the power and reputation of favourite Minifters. Her 
choice could not have fallen upon perfons more acceptable to her 
people; and, by their prudent advice, Mary conduéted herfelf 
with fo much moderation, and deference to the fentiments of the 
nation, as could not fail of gaining the affection of her fubjeéts $, 
the firmeft foundation of a Prince’s power, and the only genuine 
fource of his happinefs and glory. 


A CORDIAL reconcilement with Elizabeth was another object of 
great importance to Mary; and though fhe feems to have had it 
much at heart, in the beginning of her adminiftration, to accom- 
plith fuch a defireable conjunGion, yet many events occurred to 
widen, rather than to clofe the breach. The formal offices of friend- 
fhip, however, are feldom neglected among Princes, and Elizabeth, 
who had attempted fo openly to.obftrué the Queen’s voyage into 
Scotland, did not fail, a few days after her arrival, to command 
Randolph to congratulate her fafe return. Mary, that fhe might 
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be on equal terms with her, fent Maitland to the Engliíh court, Boox HIy 


with many ceremonious expreffions of regard for Elizabeth *. 
Both the Ambafladors were received with the utmoſt civility; and, 
on each fide, the profeffions of kindnefs, as they were made with 
little fincerity, were liftened to with proportional credit. 


BOTH were intrufted, however, with fomething more than mere 
matter of ceremony. Randolph urged Mary, with freth importu- 
nity, to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh. Maitland endeavoured to 
amufe Elizabeth, by apologizing for the dilatory conduct of his 
Miftrefs with regard to that point. ‘The multiplicity of public af- 
fairs fince her arrival in Scotland, the importance of the queftion 
in difpute, and the abfence of many noblemen, with whom fhe was 
obliged in decency to confult, were the pretences offered in excufe 
for her conduct; the real caufes of it were thofe, which have already 
been mentioned. But in order to extricate herfelf out of thefe 
difficulties, into which the treaty of Edinburgh had led her, Mary 
was brought to yield a point, which formerly fhe feemed determined 
never to give up. She inftructed Maitland to fignify her willing- 
nefs to difclaim any right to the Crown of England, during the 
life of Elizabeth, and the lives of her pofterity; if, in failure of 
thefe, fhe were declared next heir by aét of parliament T- 


REASONABLE as this propofal might appear to Mary, who 
thereby precluded herfelf from difturbing Elizabeth’s poffeffion of 
the throne, nothing could be more inconfiftent with Elizabeth’s in- 
terelt, gr more contradictory toa paflion, which predominated in the 
character of that Princcfs. Notwithftanding all the great qualities 
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which threw fuch luftre on her reign, we may obferve, that the was 
tinctured with a jealoufy of her right to the Crown, which often 
betrayed her into mean and ungenerous aétions. The peculiarity 
of her fituation heightened, no doubt, and increafed, but did nat 
infufe this paffion. It defcended to her from Henry VII. her grand- 
father, whom, in feveral features of his character, fhe nearly refem- 
bled. Like him fhe fuffered the title by which fhe held the Crown 
to remain ambiguous and controverted, rather than fubmit it to 
parliamentary difcuffion, or derive any adddition to her right, from 
fuch authority. Like him, fhe obferved every pretender to the 
fucceffion, not only with that attention which prudence prefcribes ; 
but with that averfion which fufpicion infpires. The prefent un- 
certainty with regard to the right of fucceffion, operated for Eliza- 
beth’s advantage, both on her fubjeéts, and on her rivals. Among 
the former, every lover of his country regarded her life as the great 
fecurity of the national tranquillity; and chofe rather to acknow- 
ledge a title which was dubious, than to fearch for one that was 
unknown. The latter, while nothing was decided, were held in 
dependence, and obliged to court her. The manner in which fhe 
received this ill-timed propofal of the Scottifh Queen, was no other 
than might have been expected. She rejected it in a peremptory 
tone, with many expreffions of a refolution never to permit a 
point of fo much delicacy to be touched. 


Axsour this time, the Queen made her public entry into Edin- 
burgh-with great pomp. Nothing was negleGted, which could 
exprefs the duty and affection of the citizens towards their Sove- 
reign. But amidft thefe demonftrations of regard, the genius and 
fentiments of the nation difcovered themfelves, in a circumftance, 
which, though inconfiderable, ought not to be overlooked. As it 
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was the mode of the times to exhibit many pageants at every public 
folemnity; moft of thefe, on this occafion, were contrived to be re- 
prefentations of the vengeance which the Almighty hath inflicted 
upon idolaters*. Even while they ftudied to amufe and to flatter 
the Queen, her fubjects could not refrain from teftifying their ab- 
horrence of that religion which the profeffed. 


To reftore the regular adminiftration of juftice, and to reform 
the internal police of the country, became the next objec of the 
Queen’s care. The laws enacted for prefervation of public or- 
der, and the fecurity of private property, were nearly the fame in 
Scotland, as in every other civilized country. But the nature of 
the Scottifh conftitution, the impotence of regal authority, the ex- 
orbitant power of the nobles, the violence of faction, and the fierce 
manners of the people, rendered the execution of thefe laws fgeble, 
irregular, and partial. In the counties which border on England, 
this defect was moft apparent; and the confequences of it moft fen- 
fibly felt. ‘The inhabitants, ftrangers to induftry, averfe from la- 
bour, and unacquainted with the arts of peace, fubfifted intirely 
by fpoil and pillage, and being confederated in fepts or clans, com- 
mitted thefe excefles not only with impunity, but even with ho- 
nour. During the unfettled ftate of the kingdom from the death 
of James V. this dangerous licence had grown to an unufual 
height; and the inroads and rapine of thofe freebooters were be- 
come no lefs intolerable to their own countrymen, than to the 
Englifh. ‘To reftrain and punifh thefe outrages, was an action 
equally popular in both kingdoms. The Prior of St. Andrew's 
was the perfon chofen for this important fervice, and extraordinary 
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vefted in him for this purpole, 


NoTHING can be more furprifing to men, accuftomed to regu- 
lar government, than the preparations made on this occafion. They 
were fuch as might be expeéted in the rudeft and moft imperfect 
ftate of fociety. The freeholders of eleven feveral counties, with 
all their followers completely armed, were fummoned to affift the 
Lieutenant in the difcharge of his office. Every thing refembled a 
military expedition, rather than the progrefs of a court of juftice* 
The Prior executed his commiffion with fuch vigour and prudence, 
as acquired him a great increafe of reputation and popularity among 
his countrymen. Numbers of the banditti fuffered the punifhment 
due to their crimes; and, by the impartial and rigorous admini- 
ftratipn of juftice, order and tranquillity were reftored to that part 
of the kingdom. 


DuRING the abfence of the Prior of St. Andrew's, the leaders 
of the Popith faction feem to have taken fome fteps towards infi- 
nuating themfelves into the Queen’s favour and confidence +. But 
the Archbithop of St. Andrew s, the moft remarkable perfon in the 
party for abilities and political addrefs, was received with little fa- 
vour at court; and whatever fecret partiality the Queen might have 
towards thofe who profeffed the fame religion with herfelf, the dif- 
covered no inclination, at that time, to take the adminiftration of 
affairs out of the hands, to which fhe had already committed it. 


Tue cold reception of the Archbifhop of St. Andrew’s was owing 
to his connection with the houfe of Hamilton; from which the 
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Queen was much alienated. The Duke of Guife and the Cardinal 
could never forgive the zeal, with which the Duke of Chatelhe- 
rault and his fon the Earl of Arran had efpoufed the caufe of the 
Congregation. Princes feldom view their fucceflors without jealoufy 
and diftruft. ‘The Prior of St. Andrew's, perhaps, dreaded the 
Duke as a rival in power. All thefe caufes concurred in infufing 
into the Queen’s mind an averfion for that family. The Duke, 
indulging his love of retirement, lived at a diftance from court, 
without taking pains to infinuate himfelf into favour; and though 
the Earl of Arran openly afpired to marry the Queen, he, by a 
moft unpardonable act of imprudence, was the only nobleman of 
diftinction who oppofed Mary’s enjoying the exercife of her reli- 
gion; and by tathly entering a public proteftation againft it, entirely 
forfeited her favour*. At the fame time, the fordid parfimony of 
his father obliged him either to hide himfelf in fome retirement,. 
or to appear in a manner unbecoming his dignity as firft Prince 
of the blood, or his high pretenfions as fuitor to the Quecn t. 
His love, inflamed by difappointment, and his impatience, exafpe- 
rated by negled, preyed gradually on his reafon, and, after many 
extravagancies, broke out at laft in ungovernable frenzy. 


‘Towakps the end of the year, a Convention of Eftates was held 
chiefly on account of ecclefiaftical affairs. ‘The aflembly of the 
church, which fat at the fame time, prefented a petition, contain- 
ing many demands with refpec to the fuppreffing of Popery, the 
encouraging the Proteftant religion, and the providing for the main- 
tenance of the clergy}. The laft was a matter of great import- 
ance, and the fteps taken towards it deferve to be traced. 
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Trove the number of Proteftant preachers was now confi- 
derably increafed, many more were fill wanted, in every corner of 
the kingdom. No legal provifion having been made for them, 
they had hitherto drawn a ſcanty and precarious ſubſiſtence from 
the benevolence of their people. To fuffer the minifers of an 
eftabiifhed church to continue in this ftate of indigence and depen- 
dence, was an indecency equally repugnant to the principles of re- 
Iigion, and to the maxims of found policy; and would have juĝi- 
ficd all the imputations of avarice, with which the Reformatioa 
was then loaded by its enemies. The revenues of the Popiſh 
church were the only fund, which could be employed for their 
rclief; but during the three laft years, the ftate of thefe was 
greatly altered, A great majority of Abbots, Priors, and other 
heads of religious houfes, had, either from a fenfe of duty, or from 


_ Views of intereft, renounced the errors of Popery; and, notwith- 


ftanding this change in their fentiments, they retained their ancient 
revenucs. Almoft the whole order of Bifhops, and feveral of the 
other dignitaries, ftill adhered to the Romith fuperftition: and 
though debarred from every fpiritual function, continued to enjoy 
the temporalities of their benefices. Some laymen, efpecially thole 
who had been active in promoting the Reformation, had, vader 
various pretences, and amidft the licence of civil wars, got into their 
hands pofleflions, which belonged to the church. And thus before 
any pert of the ancient ecclefiaflical revenues could be applied 
towards the maintenance of the Protcftant Minifters, many different 
interests were to be adjulted; many claims to ke examined; and the 
prejudices and paffions of the two contending parties required the 
application of a delicate hand. After much contention, the fuller 
ing plan was approved by a majority of voices, and aequicleed in 
even by the Popish clergy themfelves. An exact account of the’ 
value 
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value of ecclefiaftical benefices throughout the kingdom was ap- Book III. 
ue 


pointed to be taken. The prefent incumbents, to whatever party 
they adhered, were allowed to keep poſſeſſion: two thirds of their 
whole revenue were referved for their own ufe, the remainder was 
annexed to the Crown; and out of that, the Queen undertook to 
align a fufficicnt maintenance for the Proteftant clergy *. 


As moft of the Bithops and feveral of the other dignitaries were 
fill firmly attached to the Popifh religion, the extirpation of the 
whole order, rather than an ac of fuch extraordinary indulgence, 
might have been expected from the zeal of the preachers, and from 
the fpirit which had hitherto animated the nation. But, on this 
occafion, other principles obftruGted the operation of fuch as were 
purely religious.. Zeal for liberty, and the love of wealth, two 
paffions extremely oppofite, concurred in determining the Pre~ 
teftant leaders to fall in with this plan, which deviated fo mani- 
fefthy from the maxims, by which they had hitherto regulated their 
conduc. 


Ir the Reformers had been allowed to att without controul, 
and to level all diftin&tions in the church, the immenfe revenues 
annexed to ecclefiaftical dignities could not, with any colour of 
jultice, have been retained by thofe in whofe hands they now were; 
but muft cither have been diftributed among the Proteftant clergy, 
who performed all religious offices, or muft have fallen to the Queen, 
from the bounty of whofe anceftors, the greater part of them was 
originally derived. ‘The former fcheme, however fuitable to the re- 
ligious ſpirit of many among the people, was attended with mani— 


* Keith, Appinl. 175. Knox, 194. 
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national property, which far exceeded the proportion that was con- 
fiftent with the happinefs of the kingdom; and the nobles were 
determined to guard againft this evil, by preventing the return of 
thofe vaft poffeffions into the hands of the church. Nor was the 
latter, which expofed the conftitution to more imminent hazard, 
to be avoided with lefs care. Even that circum{cribed prerogative, 
which the Scottith Kings poffeffed, was the objeét of jealoufy to the 
nobles. If they had allowed the Crown to feize the {poils of the 
church, fuch an increafe of power muft have followed that accef- 
fion.of property, as would have raifed the royal authority above 
controul, and have rendered the moft limited Prince in Europe the 
moſt abfolute and independent. The reign of Henry VIII. prefented 
a recent and alarming example of this nature. The wealth which 
flowed in upon that Prince, from the fuppreffion of the monafte- 
ries, not only changed the maxims of his government, but the 
temper of his mind; and he who had formerly fubmitted to his 
Parliaments, and courted his people, diftated, from that time, 
to the former, with intolerable infolence ; and tyrannized over the 
latter, with unprecedented feverity: and if his policy had not been 
extremely fhort-fighted, if he had not fquandered what he had ac- 
quired, with a profufion equal to his rapacioufnefs, and which de- 
feated his ambition, he might have eftablithed defpotifm in Eng- 
land, on a bafis fo broad and ftrong, as all the efforts of the fub- 
jets would never have been able to fhake. In Scotland, where 
the riches of the clergy bore as great a proportion to the wealth 
of the kingdom, the acquifition of church-lands would have been 
of no lefs importance to the Crown, and no lefs fatal to the arif- 
tocracy. The nobles, for this reafon, guarded againft fuch an in- 
creafe- 
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creafe of the royal power, and thereby fecured their own inde- Boox III. 


pendence. 


AVARICE mingled itfelf with their concern for the intereft of 
their order. The re-uniting the poffeffions of the church to the 
Crown, or the beftowing them on the Proteftant clergy, would 
have been a fatal blow both to thofe nobles, who had, by fraud or 
violence, feized part of thefe revenues, and to thofe Abbots and 
Priors who had totally renounced their ecclefiaftical character. But 
as the plan, which was propofed, gave fome ſanction to their nfur- 
pations, they promoted it with their utmoft influence. The popifh 
ecclefiaftics, though the lopping off a third of their revenues was 
by no means agreeable to them, confented, under their prefent cir- 
cumftances, to facrifice a part of their pofleffions, in order to pur-- 
chafe the fecure enjoyment of the remainder; and after deeming 
the whole irrecoverably loft, they confidered whatever they could 
retrieve as fo much gain. Many of the ancient dignitaries were 
men of noble birth; and as they no longer entertained hopes of 
reftoring the Popifh religion, they wifhed their own relations, ra- 
ther than the Crown, or the Proteftant clergy; to be enriched with 
the fpoils of the church. They connived, for this reafon, at the 
encroachments of the nobles; they even aided their avarice and vio- 
lence; they dealt out the patrimony of the church among their own 
relations, and by granting /eus and perpetual leafes of lands and 
tithes, gave, to the utmoft of their power, fome colour of legal 
poffeffion, to what was formerly mere ufurpation. Many veftiges 
of fuch alienations ftill remain *. The nobles, with the concur- 
rence of the incumbents, daily extended their encroachments, and 
gradually ftripped the ecclefiaftics of their richeft and molt valu- 
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able poffeffions. Even that third part, which was given up in of- 
der to filence the clamours of the Proteftant clergy, and to be fome 
equivalent to the Crown for its claims, amounted to no confider- 
able fum. The thirds due by the more powerful nobles, efpccially 
by fuch as had embraced the Reformation, were almoft univerfally 
remitted. Others, by producing fraudulent rentals; by eftimating 
the corn, and other payments in kind, at an under-value; and by 
the connivance of colleétors ; greatly diminifhed*the charge againft 
themfelves *: and the nobles had much reafon to be fatisfied with 


a device which, at fo fmall expence, fecured to them fuch vaft 


poſſeſſions. 


Nor were the Proteſtant clergy confiderable gainers by this new 
regulation ; they found it to be a more eafy matter to kindle zeal, 
than to extinguifh avarice. Thofe very men, whom formerly they 
had fwayed with abfolute authority, were now deaf to all their 
remonftrances. The Prior of St. Andrew’s, the Earl of Argyll, the 
Earl of Morton, and Maitland, all the moft zealous leaders of the 
Congregation, were appointed to aflign, or, as it was called, to 
modify their ftipends. An hundred merks Scottifh was the allow- 
ance which their liberality afforded to the generality of Minifters. 
To a few three hundred merks were granted t}. About twenty- 
four thoufand pounds Scottith appears to have been the whole fum 
allotted for the maintenance of a national church eftablifhed by 
law, and efteemed, throughout the kingdom, the true church of 
God f. Even this fum was paid with little exaétnefs, and the Mi- 
nifters were kept in the fame poverty and dependence as formerly. 


* Keith, Append, 188. Spotf. 183. + Knox, 301. +t Keith, Append. 183, 
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THE gentlenefs of the Queen’s adminiftration, and the elegance 
of her court, had mitigated, in fome degree, the ferocity of the 
nobles, and accuftomed them to Greater mildnefs and humanity; 
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while, at the fame time, her prefence and authority were a check among t 


to their factious and tumultuary ſpirit. But, as a ftate of order 
and tranquillity ‘was not natural to ‘the feudal ariftocracy, it could 
not be of long continuance; and this year became remarkable for 
the moft violent eruptions of inteftine difcord and animofity. 


AMONG the great and independent nobility of Scotland, a Mo- 
narch could poffefs little authority, and exercife no extenfive or ri- 
gorous jurifdiftion. The interfering of intereft, the unfettled fate 
of property, the frequency of public commotions, and the fierce- 
nefs of their own manners, fowed, among the great families, the 
feeds of many quarrels and contentions. Thefe, as we have 
already obferved, were decided not by law, but by violence. The 
offended Baron, without having recourfe to the Monarch, or ac- 
knowledging his fuperior authority, affembled his own followers, 
and invaded the lands of his rival in an hoftile manner. Together 
with his eftate and honours, every nobleman tranfmitted fome 
hereditary feud to his pofterity, who were bound in honour to 
adopt and to profecute it with the fame inveterate rancour. 


SucH a diffention had fubfifted between the houfe of Hamilton 
and the Earl of Bothwell, and was heightened by mutual injuries 
during the late commotions*. Both the Earl of Arran and Both- 
well happening to be in waiting at the fame time, their followera 
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dangerous tumults in that city. At laft, the mediation of their 
friends, particularly of Knox, brought about a reconcilement, but 
an unfortunate one to both thefe noblemen *. 


A Few days after, Arran came to Knox, and with the utmoft ter- 
ror and confufion, confeffed firt to him, and then to the Prior of 
St. Andrew’s, that, in order to obtain the fole direction of af- 
fairs, Bothwell and his kinfmen the Hamiltons, had confpired to 
murder the Prior, Maitland, and the other favourites of the Queen. 
The Duke of Chatelherault regarded the Prior as a rival, who had 
fupplanted him in the Queen's favour, and who filled that place at 
the helm, which he imagined to be due to himfelf, as firft Prince 
of the blood. Bothwell, on account of the perfonal injuries which 
he had received from the Prior during the late commotions, was no 
lefs exafperated againft him. But whether he and the Hamiltons 
had agreed to cement their new alliance with the blood of their 
common enemy, or whether the confpiracy exifted only in the fran- 
tic and difordered imagination of the Earl of Arran, it is impoffible, 
amidit the contradiction of hiftorians, and the defeétivenefs of re- 
cords, pofitively to determine. Among men inflamed with refent- 
ment, and impatient for revenge, rath expreffions might be uttered, 
and violent and criminal expedients propofed; and on that founda- 
tion, Arran’s diftempered fancy might rear the whole fuperftruc- 
ture of a confpiracy. All the perfons accufed, denied their guilt 
with the utmoft confidence, But the known characters of the men, 
and the violent ſpirit of the age, added greatly to the probability 
of the accufation, and abundantly juftify the conduct of the Queen’s 
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Minifters, who confined Bothwell, Arran, and a few of the ring- Boox TII. 


leaders, in feparate prifons, and obliged the Duke to furrender the 
ftrong caftle of Dunbarton, which he had held ever fince the time 
of his refigning the office of Regent”, 


Tue defigns of the Earl of Huntly againft the Prior of St. An- 
drew’s were deeper laid, and produced more memorable and more 


— — 
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tragical events. George Gordon Earl of Huntly, having been one —* 


of the nobles who confpired againſt James III. and who raifed his 
fort James IV. to the throne, enjoyed a great fhare in the confi- 
dence of that generous Prince t. By his bounty, great acceffions 
of wealth and power were added toa family, already opulent and 
powerful, On the death of that Monarch, Alexander the next 
Earl, being appointed Lord Lieutenant of all the counties beyond 
Forth, left the other nobles to contend for offices at court; and re- 
tiring to the north, where his eftate and influence lay, refided there, 
an a kind of princely independence. ‘The Chieftains in that part 
of the kingdom dreaded the growing dominio of fuch a dangerous 
neighbour, but were unable to prevent his encroachments. Some 
of his rivals he fecretly undermined, others he fubdued by open 
force. His eftate far exceeded that of any other ſubject, and his 
Juperiorities and jurifdictions extended over many of the northern 
counties. With power and poffeffions fo immenfe, under two 
long and feeble minorities, and amidft the thock of civil commo- 
tions, the Earls of Huntly might have indulged the moft elevated 
hopes- But happily for the Crown, an aétive and enterprifing: 
fpirit was not the charateriftic of that family, and whatever object 
their ambition might have in view, they chofe rather to acquire it 
by political addrefs, than to feize it openly, and by force of arms. 


* Knox, 307, 308. Keith, 202. t Crawf, Officers of State, 5%. 
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Tue conduct of George the prefent Earl, during the late com- 
motions, had been perfe&ly fuitable to the character of the family, 
in that age; dubious, variable, and crafty. While the fuccefs of 
the Lords of the Congregation was uncertain, he affifted the Queen 
Regent in her attempts to crufh them. When their affairs put on 
a better afpect, he pretended to join them, but never heartily fa- 
voured their caufe. He was courted and feared by each of the con- 
tending partics; both connived at his encroachments in the north; 
and, by artifice and force, which he well knew how to employ al- 
ternately, and in their proper places, he added every day to the 
exorbitant power and wealth which he poffeffed. 


He obferved the growing reputation and authority of the Prior 
of St. Andrew’s, with the greateft jealoufy and concern, and confi- 
dered him as a rival who had engroffed that fhare in the Quecn’s 
confidence, to which his own zeal for the Popith religion feemed 
to give him a preferable title. Perfonal injuries foon increafed the 
mifunderftanding occafioned by rivalfhip in power. The Queen 
having determined to reward the fervices of the Prior of St. An- 
drew’s, by creating him an Earl, fhe made choice of Mar, as the 
place whence he fhould take his title; and, that he might be bet- 
ter able to fupport his new honour, beftowed upon him, at the 
fame time, the lands of that name. Theſe were part of the royal 
demefnes *, but the Earls of Huntly had been permitted, for feve- 
ral years, to keep poffeffion of them t. On this occafion, the Earl 
not only complained, with fome reafon, of the lofs which he fut 
tained, but had real caufe to be alarmed at the intrufion of a for- 
midable neighbour into the heart of his territories, who might be 
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his yoke. 


AN incident, which happened foon after, encreafed and confirm- 
ed Huntly’s fufpicions. Sir John Gordon, his third fon, and Lord 
Ogilvie had a difpute about the property of an eftate. This dif- 
pute became a deadly quarrel. They happened unfortunately to 
meet in the ftreets of Edinburgh, and being both attended with 
armed followers, a {cuffle enfued, in which Lord Ogilvie was dan- 
geroufly wounded by Sir John. The magiftrates feized both the 
offenders, and the Queen commanded them to be ftri€tly confined. 
Under any regular government, fuch a breach of public peace and 
order would expofe the perfon offending, to certain punifhment. 
At this time, fome feverity was neceflary, in order to vindicate the 
Queen’s authority from an infult, the moft heinous which had been 
offered to it, fince her return into Scotland. But in an age accuf- 
tomed to licence and anarchy, even this moderate exertion of her 
power in ordering them to be kept in cuftody, was deemed an act 
of intolerable rigour; and the friends of each party began to con- 
vene their vaflals and dependants, in order to overawe, or to fruf- 
trate the decifions of juftice*. Mean while, Gordon made his 
efcape out of prifon, and flying into Aberdeenfhire, complained 
loudly of the indignity with which he had been treated; and as 
all the Queen’s actions were, at this junéture, imputed to the Earl 
of Mar, this added not a little to the refentment, which Huntly 
had conceived againft that nobleman. 


AT the very time when thele paflions fermented, with the ut- 
moit violence, in the minds of the Earl of Huntly and his family, 
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the Queen happened to fet out ona progrefs into the northern parts 
of the kingdom. She was attended by the Earls of Mar and Mor- 
ton, Maitland, and other leaders of that party. The prefence of 
the Queen, in a country where no name greater than the Earl of 
Huntly’s had been heard of, and no power fuperior to his had been 
exercifed, for many years, was an event, of itfelf, abundantly mor- 
tifying to that haughty nobleman. But while the Queen was en- 
tirely under the direétion of Mar, all her aétions were more apt to 
be mifreprefented, and conftrued into injuries; and a thoufand cir— 
cumftances could not but occur to awaken Huntly’s jealoufy, to of- 
fend his pride, and to inflame his refentment. Amidſt the agi- 
tations of fo many violent paffions, fome eruption was unavoidable, 


On Mary’s arrival in the north, Huntly employed his wife, a 
woman capable of executing the commiffion with abundance of 
dexterity, to footh the Queen, and to intercede for pardon to their 
fon. But the Queen peremptorily required, that he fhould again 
deliver himfelf into the hands of juftice, and rely on her clemency, 
Gordon was perfuaded to do fo; and being enjoined by the Queen 
to enter himfelf prifoner in the caftle of Stirling, he promifed like— 
wile to obey that command. Lord Erfkine, Mar's uncle, was, at 
that time, Governor of this fort. The Queen’s feverity, and the: 
place in which fhe appointed Gordon to be confined, were inter— 
preted to be new marks of Mar’s rancour, and augmented the 
hatred of the Gordons againft him. 


Mezan time, Sir John Gordon fet out towards Stirling; but in- 
ficad of performing his promife to the Queen, made his efcape 
from his guards, and returned to take the command of his follow- 
ers, who were riſing in arms, all over the north. Thefe were de- 
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ined to fecond and improve the blow, by which his father pro- 
pofed, fecretly, and at once, to cut off Mar, Morton, and Mait- 
tand, his principal adverfaries. The time and place for perpetrat- 
èug this horrid deed were frequently appointed; but the executing 
of it was wonderfully prevented, by fome of thofe unforefeen acci- 
dents, which fo often occur to difconcert the fchemes, and to in- 
tumidate the hearts of affaffins*. His own houfe at Strathbogie 
was the laft and moft convenient {cene, appointed for committing 
the intended violence. But, on her journey thither, the Queen 
heard of young Gordon’s flight and rebellion, and refufing, in the 
firft tranfports of the indignation, to enter under her father’s roof, 
by that fortunate expreffion of her refentment, faved her Minifters 
fropa unavoidable deftrution +. 


Tue il fuccefs of thefe efforts of private revenge precipitated 
Huntly inte open rebellion. As the Queen was entirely under the 
direction of his rivals, it was impoffible to work their ruin, with- 
out violating the allegiance which he owed his Sovereign. On her 
arrival at Invernefs, the commanding officer in the caftle, by Hunt- 
ly’e order, fhut the gates againft her. Mary was obliged to lodge 
in the town, which was open and defenceleſs; but this, too, was 
quickly furrounded by a multitude of the Earl's followerst. The 
utmoft confternation feized the Queen, who was attended by a 
very fender train. She every moment expected the approach of the 
sebels, and fome dhips were already ordered into the river to fe- 
cure her eftape. The loyalty of the Monroes, Frazers, Mackin- 
tofhes, and fome neighbouring claas, who took arms in her de- 
fence, faved her from this danger. By their affiftance, the even 
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punifhment which his infolence deferved. 


THIs open att of difobedience was the occafion of a mea“ 
fure more galling to Huntly than any the Queen had hitherto 
taken. Lord Erfkine having pretended a right to the earl- 
dom of Mar, Stewart refigned it in his favour; and at the fame 
time Mary conferred upon him the Title of Earl of Murray, 
with the eftate annexed to that dignity, which had been in the 
poſſeſſion of the Earl of Huntly fince the year 1548 *. From 
this he concluded that his family was devoted to deftruétion ; 
and dreading to be ftripped, gradually, of thofe poffeffions, 
which, in reward of their fervices, the gratitude of the Crown 
had beftowed on himfelf, or his anceftors, he no longer dif- 
guifed his intentions, but, in defiance of the Queen’s procla- 
mation, openly took arms. Inftead of yielding thofe places 
of ftrength, which Mary required him to furrender, his fol- 
lowers difperfed or cut in pieces the parties which the difpatched 
to take pofieflion of them f; and he himfelf, advancing with a 
confiderable body of men towards Aberdeen, to which place the 
Queen was now returned, filled her fmall court with confter- 
mation. Murray had only a handful of men in whom he could 
confide f. In order to form the appearance of an army, he 
was obliged to call in the affiftance of the neighbouring Ba- 
rons; but as moft of thefe cither favoured Huntly’s defigns 
or ftood in awe of his power, from them no cordial or effec- 
tual fervice could be expected. 


* Crawf. Peer. 359. + Knox, 319. t Keith, 230. 
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WITH thefe troops, however, Murray, who could gain nothing 
by delay, marched brifkly towards the enemy. He found them at 
Corrichie, pofted to great advantage; he commanded his northern 
affociates inftantly to begin the attaek; but on the firt motion of 
the enemy, they treacheroufly turned their backs; and Huntly’s 
followers, throwing afide their {pears, and breaking their ranks, 
drew their fwords, and rufhed forward to the purfuit. It was 
then, that Murray gave proof both of fteady courage, and of pru- 
dent conduct. He ftood immoveable, on a rifing ground, with 
the fmall, but trufty body of his adherents, who prefenting their 
{pears to the enemy, received them with a determined refolution, 
which they little expefted. ‘The Highland broad {word is not a 
weapon fit to encounter the Scottith fpear. In every civil commo- 
tion, the fuperiority of the latter has been evident, and has always 
decided the contet. On this occafion, the irregular attack of 
Fiuntly’s troops was eafily repulfed by Murray’s firm battalion. 
Before they recovered from the confufion occafioned by this un< 
forefeen refiftance, thofe who had begun the flight, willing to re- 
gain their credit with the victorious party, fell upon them, and 
compleated the rout. Huntly himfelf, who was extremely cor- 
pulent, was trodden to death in the purfuit. His fons, Sir John 
and Adam, were taken, and Murray returned in triumph to Aber- 
deen with his prifoners. 


Tae trial of men taken in actual rebellion againft their Sove- 
reign was extremely fhort. Three days after the battle, Sir John 
Gordon was beheaded at Aberdeen. His brother Adam was par- 
doned on account of his youth. Lord Gordon, who had been 
privy to his father’s defigns, was feized in the fouth, and upon 
trial found guilty of treafon; but, through the Queen’s clemency, 
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againſt this great family, with the utmoſt rigour of law, and re- 
duced their power and fortune to the loweſt ebb *. 


As 


> This confpiracy of the Earl of Huntly is one of the moft intricate and myf- 
terious paffages in the Scottifh hiflory. As it was a tranfaction purely domeftic, and 
in which the Englith were little interefted, few original papers concerning it have been 
found in Ceeil’s Colleflion, the great florchoufe of evidence and information with 
regard to the affairs of this period. 


Buchanan fuppofes Mary to have formed a defign about this time, of deftroying 
Murray, and of employing the power of the Earl of Huntly for this purpofe. But 
his account of this whole tranfaftion appears to be fo void of truth, and even of pro- 
bability, as to deferve no ferious examination. At that time, Mary wanted power, 
and feems to have bad no inclination to commit any act of violence upon her brother, 


Two other hypothefes have been advanced, in order to explain this matter, but 
they appear to be equally removed from truth. 


I. It cannot well be conceived, that the Queen’s journey tothe north was a feheme 
concerted by Murray, in order to ruin the Earl of Huntly. x. Huntly had refided at 
court almoft ever fince the Queen's return. Keith, 198. Append. 175, &c. This 
was the proper place in which to have feized him. To attack him in Aberdeenthire, 
the ftat of his power, and in the midit of his vaflals, was a project equally abfurd 
and hazardous, 2. The Queen was not accompanied with a body of troops, capable 
of attempting any thing againft Huntly by violence ; her train was not more numerous, 
than was ufual in times of greateft tranquillity, Keith, 230. 3. There remain two 
original letters with regard to this confpiracy, one from Randolph the Englith Ref- 
dent, and another from Maitland, both direfled to Cecil. They talk of Huntly’s 
meafutes as motorioufly treafonable. Randolph mentions his repeated attempts to 
affaffinate Murray, &c. No hint is given of any previous refolution, formed by 
Mary's Minifters, to ruin Huntly and his family. Had any fuch defign ever exifted, 
it was Randolph's duty to have difcovered it; nor would Maitland have laboured to 
conceal it from the Englith fccretary. Keith, 229, 232. 
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As the fall of the Earl of Huntly is the moft important event Book IIL 


of this year, it would have been improper to interrupt the narra- 
tive, by taking notice of leffer tranfactions, which may now be 
related with equal propriety. 


In the beginning of fummer, Mary, who was defirous of en- 
tering into more intimate correfpondence and familiarity with 
Elizabeth, employed Maitland to defire a perfonal interview with 
her, fomewhere in the north of England. As this propofal could 
not be rejected with decency, the time, the place, and the cir- 
cumftances of the meeting were inftantly agreed upon. But Eli- 
zabeth was prudent enough not to admit into her kingdom, a ri- 
val, who outfhone herfelf, fo far, in beauty, and gracefulnefs of 
perfon; and who excelled, fo eminently, in all the arts of infinua- 


II. To fuppofe that the Earl of Huntly had laid any plan for feizing the Queen, 
and her Minifters, feems to be no lels improbable. 1. On the Queen's arrival in the 
north, he laboured, in good earneft, to gain her favour, and to obtain a pardon for 
his fon. Knox, 318. 2. He met the Queen, firit at Aberdeen, and then at Rothe- 
may, whither he would not have ventured to come, had he harboured any fuch trea- 
fonable refolution. Knox, 318. 3. His conduct was irrefolute and wavering, like 
that of a man difconcerted by an unforefeen danger, not like one executing a con- 
certed plan. 4. The moft confiderable perfons of his Clan fubmitted to the Queen, 
and found furety to obey her commands. Keith, 226. Had the Earl been previoufly 
determined to rife in arms againft the Queen, or to feige her Minifters, it is probable 
he would have imparted it to his principal followers, nor would they have deferted 
him in this manner. 


For thefe reafons we have, on the one hand, vindicated the Earl of Murray 
from any deliberate intention of ruining the family of Gordon; and on the other 
hand, we have imputed the violent conduct of the Earl of Huntly, to a ſudden 
ftart of refentment, without charging him with any premeditated purpofe of re- 
bellion. 
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tion and addrefs. Under pretence of being confined to London, by 
the attention which the was obliged to give to the civil wars in 
France, fhe put off the interview for that feafon *, and prevented 
her fubjects from feeing the Scottith Queen, the charms of whofe 
appearance, and behaviour, the envied, and had fome reafon to dread. 


DurING this year, the Affembly of the church met twice. In 
both thefe meetings, were exhibited many complaints of the po- 
verty and dependence of the church; and many murmurs againſt 
the negligence or avarice of thofe, who had been appointed to col- 
le&, and to diftribute the fmall fund, approprtated for the mainte- 
nance of preachers. A petition, craving redrefs of their griev= 
ances, was prefented to the Queen ; but without any effe&. There 
was no reafon to expect that Mary would difcover any forwardnefs 
to grant the requefts of fuch fupplicants. And as her Minifters, 
though all moft zealous Proteftants, were themfelves growing rich 
on the inheritance of the church, they were equally regardlefs of 
the indigence and demands. of their brethren. 


Mary had now continued above two years in a ſtate of widow- 
hood. Her gentle adminiftration had fecured the hearts of her fub- 
jects, who were impatient for her marriage, and withed the Crown 
to defcend in the right line from their ancient Monarchs. She her- 
felf was the moft amiable woman of the age, and the fame of her 
accomplifhments, together with the favourable circumftance of 
her having one kingdom already in her poffeffion, and the profpect 
of mounting the throne of another, prompted many different 
Princes to folicit an alliance fo illuftrious. Scotland, by its fitua- 
ton, threw fo much weight and power into whatever fcale it fell, 


* Keith, 236, t Knox, 311, 323. 
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that all Europe waited with folicitude for Mary’s determination; Boox III. 
and no event in that age, excited ftronger political fears and jea- -· 
loufies ; none interefted more deeply the paffions of feveral Princes, 

or gave rife to more contradictory intrigues, than the marriage of 

the Scottifh Queen. 


THE Princes of the houfe of Auftria remembered what vaft. she is fotizie- 
projeéts the French had founded on their former alliance with the $$ 
Queen of Scots; and though the unexpected death, firft of Henry 
and then of Francis, had hindered thefe from taking effe@, yet if 
Mary fhould again make choice of a hufband among the French 
Princes, the fame defigns might be revived and profecuted with 
better fuccefs. 


In order to prevent this, the Emperor entered into a negocia- By the Arch- 
tion with the Cardinal of Lorrain, who had propofed to marry the “* Charles- 
Scottifh Queen to the Archduke Charles, Ferdinand’s third fon. 

The matter was communicated to Mary; and Melvil, who, at that 
time, attended the Elector Palatine, was commanded to inquire 
into the character and fituation of the Archduke *. 


Patvrp II. though no lels apprehenfive of Mary’s falling once py Dia Cars 

more into the hands ot France, envied his uncle Ferdinand the '* * 5?"- 
acquifition of fo important a prize, and as his own infatiable am- 
Bition. grafped at all the kingdoms of Europe, he employed his am- 
bafflador at the French court, to folicit the Princes of Lorrain in 
behalf of his fon Don Carlos, at that time, the heir of all the ex— 
tenfive dominions, which belonged to the Spanifh monarchy t. 


® Melv. 63. 55. Keith, 299. See Append. N° VII. 
t Caflelo. 461. Addis, ad Labor. 501, 523. 
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CATHERINE of Medicis, on the other hand, dreaded the mar- 
riage of the Scottifh Queen with any of the Auftrian Princes, which 
would have added fo much to the power and pretenfions of that 
ambitious race. Hier jealoufy of the Princes of Lorrain rendered 
her no lefs averfe from an alliance, which by fecuring them the 
protection of the Emperor or King of Spain, would give new bold- 
nefs to their enterprifing fpirit, and enable them to fet the power 
of the Crown, which they already rivalled, at open defiance: And 
as fhe was afraid that thefe fplendid propofals of the Auftrian fa- 
mily would dazzle the young Queen, fhe inftantly difpatched Caf- 
‘telnau into Scotland, to offer her in marriage the Duke of Anjou, 
the brother of her former hufband, who foon after mounted the 
throne of France *. 


MARY attentively weighed the pretenfions of fo many rivals. 
The Archduke had little to recommend him, but his high birth. 
The example of Henry VI]. was a warning againft contradting a 
marriage with the brother of her former hufband; nor could the 
bear the thonghts of appearing im France, in a rank inferior to that 
which fhe had formerly held in that kingdom. She liftened, there- 
fore, with partiality, to the Spanith propofitions, and the profpe@ 
of fuch vaft power and dominions flattered the ambition of a young 
and afpiring Princefs. 


Turee feveral circumftances however concurred to divert Mary 
from any thoughts of a foreign alliance, 


THE firt of thefe was the murder of her uncle the Duke of 
Guile. The violence and ambition of that nobleman had involved 


+ Caftclnau, 461. 
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his country in a civil war; which was conducted with furious ani- Boox III. 


mofity, and various fuccefs. At laft the Duke laid ſiege to Orleans, 
the bulwark of the Proteftant caufe; and he had reduced that city 
to the laft extremity, when he was aflaflinated by the frantic zeal 
of Poltrot. This blow proved fatal to the Queen of Scots. The 
young Duke was a minor; and the Cardinal of Lorrain, though 
fubtle and intriguing, wanted that undaunted and enterprifing cou- 
mage, which rendered the ambition of his brother fo formidable. 
Catherine, inftead of encouraging the ambition, or furthering the 
pretenfions of her daughter-in-law, took pleafure in mortifying 
the one, and in difappointing the other. In this fituation, and 
without fuch a protector, it became neceflary for Mary to contract 
her views, and to proceed with caution; and whatever profpett of 


advantage might allure her, the could venture upon no dangerous- 
er doubtful meafure. 


— — 
1563- 


Tue fecond circumftance, which weighed with Mary, was the The views of” 


opinion of the Queen of England. The marriage of the Scottith z 


Queen intercfted Elizabeth more deeply than any other Prince; 
and fhe obferved all her deliberations concerning it with the moft 
anxious attention. She herfelf feems early to have formed a refo- 
lution of living unmarried, and the difcovered no {mall inclination 
to impofe the fame law on the Queen of Scots. She had already 
experienced what ufe might be made of Mary’s power and preten- 
fions, to invade her dominions, and to difturb her pofleffion of the 
Crown. The death of Francis-II. had happily delivered her from 
this danger, which fhe determined to guard againft for the future, 
with the utmoft care. As the reftlefs ambition of the Auftrian 
Princes, the avowed and bigotted patrons of the Catholic fuperfti- 
tion, made her, in a particular manner, dread their neighbourhood, 
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fhe inftruéted Randolph to remonftrate, in the ftrongeft terms, 
againft any alliance with them; and to acquaint Mary, that as fhe 
herfelf would confider fuch a match to be a breach of the perfonal 
friendfhip, in which they were fo happily united; fo the Englith 
nation would regard it, as the diffolution of that confederacy which 
now fubfifted between the two kingdoms: That, in order to’ pre- 
ferve their own religion and liberties, they would, in all probabi- 
lity, take fome ftep prejudicial to her right of fucceffion, which, as 
fhe well knew, they neither wanted power nor pretences to invali- 
date, and fet afide. This threatening was accompanied with a 
promife, but exprefied in very ambiguous terms, that if Mary’s 
choice of a hufband fhould prove agreeable to the Englith nation, 
Elizabeth would appoint proper perfons to examine her title to 


‘the fucceffion, and, if well founded, command it to be publickly 


recognized. She obferved, however, a myfterious filence concern- 
ing the perfon, on whom fhe wifhed the choice of the Scottith 
Queen to fall. The revealing of this fecret was referved for fome 
future negociation. Mean while the threw out fome obfcure hints, 
that a native of Britain, or one not of princely rank, would be her 
fafeft and moft inoffenfive choice *. An advice offered with fuch 
an air of fuperiority and command, mortified, no doubt, the pride 
of the Scottifh Queen. But, under her prefent circumftances, fhe 
was obliged to bear this indignity. Deftitute of all foreign affift- 
ance, and intent upon the Englith fucceffion, the great obje@ of 
her wifhes and ambition, it became neceffary to court a rival, whom, 
without manifeft imprudence, fhe could not venture to offend. 


THE inclination of her own fubjeéts was another, and not the 
leaft confiderable circumftance, which called for Mary's attention 


* Keith, 242, 245. 
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at this conjunGture. They had been taught, by the fatal experi- Book III. 


ment of her former marriage, to dread an union with any great 
Prince, whofe power might be employed to opprefs their religion 
and liberties. They trembled at the thoughts of a match with a 
foreigner; and if the Crown fhould be ftrengthened by new domi- 
nions, or alliances, they forefaw that the royal prerogative would 
foon be ftretched beyond its ancient and legal limits. Their eager- 
nefs to prevent this could fcarce fail of throwing them into the arms 
of England. Elizabeth would be ready to afford them her aid, to- 
wards obftru@ing a meafure fo difagreeable to herfelf. *Twas eafy 
for them to feize the perfon of the Sovereign. By the affiftance of 
the Englifh fleet, they could render it difficult for any foreign 
Prince to land in Scotland. The Roman Catholics, now an in- 
confiderable party in the kingdom, and difpirited by the lofs of 
the Earl of Huntly, could give no obftruction to their defigns. 
To what violent extremes, the national abhorrence of a foreign 
yoke might have been carried, is manifeft from the tranfaGions 
both previous and fubfequent to the prefent period. 


For thefe reafons, Mary laid afide, at that time, all thoughts 
of a foreign alliance, and feemed willing to facrifice her own am- 
bition, in order to remove the jealoufies of Elizabeth, and to 
quiet the fears of her own fubjects, 


‘Tue Parliament met this year, for the firit time, fince the 
Queen’s return into Scotland. Mary's adminiftration had hitherto 
been extremely popular. Her minifters poffeffed the confidence 
of the nation; and, by confequence, the proceedings of that afem- 
bly were conducted with perfe& unanimity. The grant of the earl- 
dom of Murray to the Prior of St. Andrew’s was confirmed: the 
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Earl of Huntly, and feveral of his vaſſals and dependants were at- 
tainted: the attainder againft Kirkaldy of Grange, and fome of his 
accomplices in the murder of Cardinal Beatoun, was reverfed *: 
the act of oblivion, mentioned in the treaty of Edinburgh, received 
the royal fan€tion, But Mary, who had determined never to ratify 
that treaty, took care that this fanétion fhould not be deemed any 
acknowledgment of its validity; fhe granted her confent merely in 
condefcenfion to the Lords in Parliament, who, on their knees, be- 
fought her to allay the jealoufies and apprehenfions of her fub- 
jes, by fuch a gracious law +. 


No attempt was made, in this Parliament, to procure the Queen's 
affent to the laws eftablifhing the Proteftant religion. Her Mini- 
fters, though zealous Proteftants themfelves, were aware that this 
could not be urged without manifeft danger and imprudence. She 
had confented, through their influence, to tolerate and proteét the 
reformed doctrine. They had even prevailed on her to imprifon 
and profecute the Archbifhop of St. Andrew’s, and Prior of Whit- 
horn, for celebrating mafs contrary to her proclamation +. Mary, 
however, was ftill paſſionately devoted to the Romith ſuperſtition; 
and though, from political motives, fhe had granted a temporary 
protection to opinions, which fhe difapproved, there were no grounds 
to hope that fhe would agree to eftablifh them for perpetuity. 
The moderation of thofe who profeffed it, was the beft method 
for reconciling the Queen to the Proteftant religion. Time might 
abate her bigotry. Her prejudices might wear off gradually, and 
at laft fhe might yield to the withes of her pcople, what their 
importunity or their violence could never have extorted. [Many 


* Knox, 730. + Spoftw. 138, t Keith, 239. 
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laws of importance were to be propofed in Parliament; and to Book IIL. 
defeat all thefe, by fuch a fruitlefs and ill-timed application to the rrm 
Queen, would have been equally injurious to individuals, and 
detrimental to the public. 


THE zeal of the Proteftant clergy was deaf to all theſe confi- i 
derations of policy, Eager and impatient, it brooked no delay : 
fevere and inflexible, it would condefcend to no compliances, The 
leading men of that order infifted, that this opportunity of eftablith- 
ing religion by law, was not to be negletted, They pronounced 
the moderation of the courtiers, apoftacy; and their endeavours to 
gain the Queen, they reckoned criminal and fervile. Knox 
folemnly renounced the friendthip of the Earl of Murray, as a 
mian devoted to Mary, and fo blindly zealous for her fervice,. as 
to become regardlefs of thofe objects which he had hitherto - 
efteemed moſt facred. This rupture, which is a ftrong proof of 
Murray’s fincere attachment to the Queen at that period, con- 
tinued aboye a year and an half *. 


Taz preachers being difappointed by the men in whom they 
placed the greateft confidence, gave vent to their indignation in 
their pulpits. Thefe ecchoed more loudly than ever, with decla- 
rations againft idolatry; with difmal prefages concerning the 
Queen’s marriage with a foreigner; and with bitter reproaches 
againft thofe, who, from interefted motives, had deferted that caufe, 
which they once reckosed it their honour to ſupport. The people, — 
inflamed by fuch vehement declamations, which were diated by An‘oeesfom 
a zeal more fincere than prudent, proceeded to rath and unjufti-~ 220m8 e 
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fiable ats of violence. During the Queen’s abfence, on a pro- 
grefs into the weft, mafs continued to be celebrated in her chapel 
at Holy-rood-houfe. The multitude of thofe who openly reforted 
thither, gave great offence to the citizens of Edinburgh, who, 
being free from the reftraint which the royal prefence impofed, af- 
fembled in a riotous manner, interrupted the fervice, and filled fuck 
as were prefent, with the utmoft confternation. Two of the ring- 
leaders in this tumult were {eized, and a day appointed for theirtrial *. 


Knox, who efteemed the zeal of thefe perfons laudable, and their 


wed. Conduct meritorious, confidered them as fufferers in a good caule; 


and in order to fcreen them from danger, he iffued circular letters, 
requiring all who profeffed the true religion, or were concerned for 
the prefervation of it, to affemble at Edinburgh on the day of trial, 
that by their prefence, they might comfort and affift their diftrefled 
brethren +. One of thefe letters fell into the Queen’s hands. To 
affemble the fubjeéts without the authority of the Sovereign, was 
conftrued to be treafon, and a refolution was taken to profecute 
Knox for that crime, before the Privy Council. Happily for him, 
his judges were not only zealous Proteftants, but the very men, 
who, during the late commotions, had openly refifted, and fet at de- 
fiance the Queen’s authority. It was under precedents, drawn 
from their own condu, that Knox endeavoured to fhelter him- 
felf. Nor would it have been an eafy matter for thefe Counfellors 
to have found out a diftintion, by which they could cenfure him, 
without condemning themfelves. After a long hearing, he was 
unanimoulfly acquitted. Sinclair Bithop of Rofs, and Prefident of 
the Court of Seffion, a zealous Papift, heartily concurred with the 
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other Counfellors in this decifion *; a remarkable fact, which fhows Boox IIL. 


the unfettled ftate of government in that age; the low condifion 
to which regal authority was then funk; and the impunity with 
which fubjeéts might invade thofe rights of the Crown, which 
are now held facred. 


THE marriage of the Scottifh Queen continued ftill to be the ob- 
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ject of attention and intrigue. Though Elizabeth, even while the —— 
withed to direct Mary, treated her with a diſguſtful referve; though “* peee’ s 


fhe kept her without neceffity, in a ftate of fufpence; and hinted 
often at the perfon, whom fhe deftined to be her hufband, without 
dire&ly mentioning his name; yet Mary framed all her actions to 
exprefs fuch a prudent refpeé for the Englifh Queen, that foreign 
Princes began to imagine fhe had given herfelf up implicitly to her 
direction t. ‘The profpect of this union alarmed Catherine of Me- 
dicis. ‘Though Catherine had taken pleafure, all along, in doing 
ill offices to the Queen of Scots; though foon after the Duke of 
Guife’s death, fhe had put upon her a moft mortifying indignity, 
by ftopping the payment of her dowry, by depriving her fubje& 
the Duke of Chatelherault of his penfion, and by beflowing the 
command of the Scottifh Guards on a Frenchman{; the refolved, 
however, to prevent this dangerous conjunction of the Britith 
Queens. For this purpofe, fhe now employed all her art to ap- 
peafe Mary §, to whom fhe had given fo many caufes of offence. 
The arrears of her dowry were inftantly paid; more punctual re- 
mittances were promifed for the future; and offers made, not only 
to reftore, but to extend the privileges of the Scottifh nation in 
France. It was eafy for Mary to penetrate into the motives of this 
fudden change; fhe well knew the character of her mother-in- 


è Knox, 343- t Keith, 248. t Id. 244. 5 See Appendix, NO VIII. 
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law, and laid little ftrefs upon profeflions of friendfhip, which 
came from a Princefs of fuch a falfe and unfeeling heart. 


‘THE negociation with England, relative to the marriage, fuffered 
no interruption from this application of the French Queen. As 
Mary, in compliance to her fubjects, and prefled by the ftrongetft 
motives of interet, determined f{peedily to marry, Elizabeth was 
obliged to break that unaccountable filence, which fhe had hither- 
to affected. The fecret was difclofed, and her favourite Lord Ro- 
bert Dudley, afterwards Earl of Leicefter, was declared to be the 
happy man, whom fhe had chofen to be the hufband of a Queen, 
courted by fo many Princes *. 


ELIZABETH’s wifdom and penetration were remarkable in the 


_ choice of her Minifters; in diftinguifhing her favourites, thofe great 


qualities were lefs confpicuous, She was influenced in two cafes 
fo oppofite, by merit of very different kinds. Their capacity for 
bufinefs, their knowledge, their prudence, were the talents to 
which alone fhe attended, in chufing her Minifters; whereas 
beauty and gracefulnefs of perfon, polifhed manners, and courtly 
addrefs, were the accomplifhments on which fhe beftowed her 
favour, She aéted in the one cafe with the wifdom of a Queen, 
in the other, fhe difcovered the weaknefs of a woman. To this 
Leicefter owed his grandeur. Though remarkable neither for 
eminence in virtue, nor fuperiority of abilities, the Queen’s par- 
tiality diftinguifhed him on every occafion. She raifed him to 
the higheft honours, fhe beftowed on him the moft important 
employments, and manifefted an affeClion fo difproportionate to 
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bis merit, that, in the opinion of that age, it could be accounted 
for only by the power of planetary influence *, 


Tug high fpirit of the Scottifh Queen could not well bear the M = 


firt overture of a match with a fubject. Her own rank, the 
{plendor of her former marriage, and the folicitations, at this 
time, of fo many powerful Princes, crouded into her thoughts, 
and made her fenlibly feel how humbling and difrefpectful Eliza- 
beth’s propofal was. She diffembled, however, with the Englith 
Refident; and though fhe declared, in ftrong'terms, what a degra- 
dation fhe would deem this alliance, which brought along with it 
no advantage that could juftify fuch negle& of her own dignity, 
fhe mentioned the Earl of Leicefter, notwithftanding, in terms 
full of reſpect t. 


ELIZABETH, we may prefume, did not with that the propofal 
fhould be received in any other manner, After the extraordinary 
marks fhe had given of her own attachment to Leicefter, and while 
he was ftill in the very height of favour, it is not probable the could 
think ferioully of beftowing upon him another. *Twas not her aim 
to perfuade, but only to amufe Mary}. Almoft three years were 
elapfed fince her return into Scotland; and though folicited by her 
fubje&ts, and courted by the greateft Princes in Europe, fhe had 
hitherto been prevented from marrying, chicfly by the artifices of 
Elizabeth. And, if at this time, the English Queen could have 
engaged Mary to liften to her propofal in favour of Leicefter, her 
power over this creature of her own would have enabled her to 
protract the negociation at pleafure; and by keeping her rival un- 
married, fhe would have rendered the profpect of her fucceflion 
leſs acceptable to the Englifh. 


* Camden, 549. + Keith, 252. t Melv. 1¢4, 105 
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Book II. LetcesTeR's own fituation was extremely delicate, and embar- 


— — 
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raffing. To gain poſſeſſion of the moft amiable woman of «fe 
age, to carry away this prize from fo many contending Princes, to 
mount the throne of an ancient kingdom, might have flattered the 
ambition of a fubje@, much more confiderable than him. He faw 
all thefe advantages, no doubt; and, in fecret, they made their full 
impreffion on him. But, without offending Elizabeth, he durft 
not venture on the moft diftant difcovery of his fentiments, or 
take any ftep towards facilitating his acquifition of objects fo wor- 
thy of defire. 


On the other hand, Elizabeth's partiality towards him, which 
fhe was at no pains to conceal *, might infpire him with hopes of 
attaining the fupreme rank in a kingdom, more 'lluftrious than Scot- 
land. Elizabeth had often declared, that nothing but her refolution 
to lead a fingle life, and his being born her own fubje&t, would have 
hindered her from chufing the Earl of Leicefter for a hufband. Such 
confiderations of prudence are, however, often furmounted by love ; 
and Leicefter might flatter himfelf, that the violence of her affec- 
tion would at length triumph both over the maxims of policy, and 
‘the fcruples of pride. Thefe hopes induced him, now and then, 
to conclude the propofal of his marriage with the Scottifh Queen to 
be a project for his deftruCtion; and he imputed it to the malice of 
Cecil, who, under the fpecious pretence of doing him honour, in- 
tended to ruin him in the good opinion both of Elizabeth and Maryt. 


A Treaty of marriage, propofed by one Queen, who dreaded 
its fuccefs; liftened to by another, who was fecretly determined 


againft 
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srainft it; and fcarce defired by the man himfelf, whofe intereft Boox IIL 


and reputation it was calculated, in appearance, to promote; coul 
not, under fo many unfavourable circumftances, be brought toa 
fortunate iffue. Both Elizabeth and Mary continued, however, to 
act with equal diffimulation. The former, , notwithftanding her 
fears of lofing Leicefter, folicited warmly in his behalf. The 
latter, though fhe began about this time to caft her eyes upon 
another fubject of England, did not, at once, venture finally to 
reject Elizabeth’s favourite. 


Tae perfon towards whom Mary began to turn her thoughts, 
was Henry Stewart Lord Darnly, eldeft fon of the Earl of Lennox. 
That nobleman, having been driven out of Scotland under the re- 
gency of the Duke of Chatelherault, had lived in banifhment for 
twenty years. His wife, Lady Margaret Douglas, was Mary’s moft 
dangerous rival in her claim upon the Englith fucceflion. She was 
the daughter of Margaret, the eldeft fifter of Henry VIII. by the 
Earl of Angus, whom that Queen married after the death of her 
hufband James IV. Jn that age, the right and order of fucceffion 
was not fettled with the fame accuracy, as at prefent. Time, and 
the decifion of almoft every cafe that can poflibly happen, have 
at laft introduced certainty into a matter, which, naturally, is 
fubje& to all the variety, arifing from the caprice of lawyers, 
guided by obfcure, and often imaginary analogies. Lady Lennox, 
though born of a fecond marriage, was one degree nearer the royal 
blood of England than Mary. She was the daughter, Mary only 
the grandaughter of Margaret. This was not the only advantage 
over Mary which Lady Lennox enjoyed. She was born in Eng- 
land, and by a maxim of law in that country, with regard to 
private inheritances, * whoever is not born in Engla.cd, or at leaft 
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Boox HI. of parents, who, at the time of his birth, were in the dbhediengs 

— of the King of England, cannot enjoy any mberitance in the king- 
dom *.” This maxim, Hales, an Englith lawyer, produced in a 
treatife, which he publifhed at this time, and endeavoured to apply 
it to the right of fucceffion to the Crown. In a private caule, 
thefe pretexts might have given rife to a long and doubtful litiga- 
tion; where a Crown was at ftake, fuch nice difputes and fubtletics 
were to be avoided with the utmoft care. If Darnly Mould happen 
to contract an alliance with any of the powerful families in Eng- 
land, or fhould publickly profefs the Proteftant religion, thefe 
plauſible and popular topics might be fo urged as to prove fatal to 
the pretenfions of a foreigner, and of a Panitt. 


Mary was aware of all this; and in order to prevent any dan- 
ger from that quarter, had carly endeavoured to cultivate a friendly 
correfpondence with the family of Lennox. In the year 1562 f, 
both the Earl and the Lady Margaret were taken into cuftody by 
EFlizabeth’s orders, on account of their holding a fecret corref- 
pondence with the Scottith Queen. 


— ——— From the time that Mary became ſenſible of the difficulties, 
with this, which would attend her marrying a foreign Prince, fhe entered 
into a ftill clofer connexion with the Earl of Lennox f, and invited 
him to return into Scotland. This fhe endeavoured to conceal from 
Elizabeth; but a tranfaction of fo much importance did not efcape 
the notice of that difcerning Princefs. She obferved, but did not 
interrupt it. Nothing could fall in more perfe@ly with her views, 
concerning Scottifh affairs. She was pleafed to fee the pride of 


* Carte, Hif. of Eng. vol. iii. 422. + Citmd. 389. t Id. 396. 
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the Scottith Queen ftoop, at laft, to the thoughts of taking a fub- Boox III. 


ject to her bed. Darnly was in no fituation to excite her jealoufy, 
or her fears. His father’s eftate lay in England, and by means of 
this pledge, fhe hoped to keep the negociation entirely in her own 
hands, and to play the fame game of artifice and delay, which fhe 
had planned out, if her recommendation of Leicefter had been 
more favourably received, 


As before the union of the two Crowns, no fubject of one king- 
dom could pafs into the other without the permiflion of bcth Sove- 
reigns; no fooner did Lennox, under pretence of profecuting his 
wife’s claim upon the earldom of Angus, apply to Elizabeth for 
her licence to go into Scotland, than he obtained it. Together 
with it, fhe gave him letters, warmly recommending his perfon and 
caule to Mary’s friendthip and protection *. But, at the fame time, 
as it was her manner to involve all her tranfations with regard to 
Scotland, in fome degree of perplexity and contradiction; fhe 
warned Mary, that this indulgence to Lennox might prove fatal 
to herfelf, as his return could not fail of reviving the ancient ani- 
mofity between him and the houfe of Hamilton, 


T'H1s admonition gave umbrage to Mary, and drew from her 
an angry reply, which occafioned, for fome time, a total interrup- 
tion of all correfpondence between the two Queens t. Mary was 
not a little alarmed at this; fhe both dreaded the effects of Fliza- 
beth’s refentment, and felt fenfibly the difadvantage of being ex- 
cluded from a free intercourfe with England, where her ambatta- 
dors had, all along, carried on, with fome fuccefs, fecret negocia- 


+ Keith, 255, 268. + Ibid. 253: Niche. 83. 
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Book IIT. tions, which increafed the number of her partizans, and paved 
i 564. her way towards the throne. In order to remove the caufes of 
the prefent difficulty, Melvil was fent exprefs to the court of Eng- 
land. He found it no difficult matter to bring about a reconcile- 
ment; and foon re-eftablifhed the appearance,. but not the confi- 
dence of friendthip, which was all that had fubfifted, for fome 

time, between the two Queens. 


DvurincG this negociation, Elizabeth’s profeffions of love to 
Mary, and Melvil’s replies in name of his Miftrefs, were made in 
the language of the warmeft and moft cordial friendthip. But what 
Melvil truly obferves, with refpe& to Elizabeth, may be extended 
without injuftice to both Queens. There was neither plain 
dealing, nor upright meaning, but great diffimulation, envy and 


fear *,” 


Lennox ar- Lennox, however, in confequence of the licence which he had 
ind. Obtained, fet out for Scotland, and was received by the Queen, not 
only with the refpe& due to a nobleman, fo nearly allied to the 
royal family, but treated with a diftinguithed familiarity, which 
could not fail of infpiring him with more elevated hopes. The ru- 
mour of his {on's marriage to the Queen began to fpread over the 
kingdom; and the eyes of all Scotland were turned upon him, as 
the father of their future Mafter. The Duke of Chatelherault was 
the firft to take the alarm. He confidered Lennox, as the ancient 
and hereditary enemy of the houfe of Hamilton; and, in his gran» 
deur, faw the ruin of himfelf and his friends. But the Queen in- 
terpofed her authority to prevent any violent rupture, and employed 
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all her influence to bring about an accommodation of their differ- Boox III. 
ences * 564 
1464. 


Tur powerful family of Douglas no lefs dreaded Lennox’s re- 
turn, from an apprehenfion, that he would wreft the earldom of 
Angus out of their hands. But the Queen, who well knew how 
dangerous it would be to irritate Morton, and other great men of 
that name, prevailed on Lennox to purchafe their friendihip, by 
allowing his Lady’s-claim upon the earldom of Angus to drop t. 


AFTER thefe preliminary fteps, Mary ventured to call a meeting” Decemberz. 
of Parliament. The act of forfeiture, paffed againft Lennox in the 
year 1545, was repealed, and he was publickly reftered to the ho- 
nours and eftate of his anceftors-t. 


THE ecclefiaftical tranfactions of this year were not confiderable. Jane 25. 
In the affemblies of the church, the fame complaints of the increafe- The Clergy 
of idolatry, the fame teprefentations concerning the poverty of the —— 
clergy, were renewed. The reply which the Queen made to ramen 
thefe, and her promifes of redrefs, were more fatisfying to the Pro- 
teftants, than any they had hitherto obtained ||. But, notwith- 
ftanding her declarations in their favour, they could not help har- 
bouring many fufpicions: concerning Mary’s defigns againft their 
religion. She had never once confented to hear any preacher of the 
reformed doétrine. She had abated nothing of her- bigotted at- 
tachment to the Romith faith. The genius of that fuperftition, 
averfe at all times from toleration, was, in that age, fierce and 
unrelenting. Mary had given her friends on the Continent repeated 


* Keith, 259. + Id. 268. Note (b). t See Appendix, N°. IX. 
|} Keith, 533: 539- 
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Book III. affurances of her refolution to re-eftablifh the Catholic church *. 
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1565. 


Difimulaion 


both of Eliza- 
beth and Ma- 


ry, with re- 
gard to her 
marriage. 


She had induftrioufly avoided every opportunity of ratifying the 
acts of Parliament 1560, in favour of the Reformation. Even the 
protection, which ever fince her return, the had afforded the Pro- 
teftant religion, was merely temporary, and declared by her own 
proclamation to be of force, only “ till the fhould take fome final 
order in the matter of religion t.” The vigilant zeal of the 
preachers was inattentive to none of thefe circumftances. The 
coldnefs of their principal leaders, who were, at this time, entirely 
devoted to the court, added to their jealoufies and fears. Thefe 
they uttered to the people, in language which they efteemed fuit- 
able to the neceflity of the times, and which the Queen reckoned 
difrefpe@ful, and infolent. In a mecting of the General Affembly, 
Maitland publickly accufed Knox of teaching feditious doétrine, 
concerning the right of fubjeéts to refilt thofe Sovereigns, who tret- 
pafs againft the duty which they owe to the people. Knox was 
not backward to juftify what he had taught. And upon this gene- 
ral doctrine of refiftance, fo juft in its own mature, but fo delicate 
in its application to particular cafes, there enfued a debate, which 
admirably dilplays the talents and character of both the difputants ; 
the acutenels of the former, embellifhed with learning, but prone 
to fubtlety; the vigorous underftanding of the latter, delighting in 
bold fentiments, and fuperior to all fear $. 


Two years had already been confumed in fruitlefs negociations 
concerning the marriage of the Scottifh Queen. Mary had full lei- 
fure and opportunity to difcern the fallacy and deceit of all Eliza- 
beth’s proceedings, with refpedt to that affair, But, in order to 
fet the real intentions of the Englifh Queen in a clear light, and 


© Carte, vol. iii. 415. + Keith, 504. 510. t Knox, 349. 
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to ring her to fome explicit declaration of her fentiments, Mary, Boor fH. 


wt hR, intimated to Randolph, that, on condition her right of 


1565. 
fucceffion to the Crown of England were publickly acknowledged, February s. 


fhe was ready to yield to the folicitations of his Miftrefs in behalf 
of Leicefter*. ‘Nothing could be farther than this from the mind 
and intention of Elizabeth. The tight of fucceffion was a myftery, 
which, during her whole reign, her jealoufy preferved untouched, 
and unexplained. She had promifed however, when the firft began 
to intereft herfelf in the marriage of the Scottifh Queen, all that 
was now demanded. How to retreat with decency, how to elude 
her former offer, was, on that account, not a little perplexing. 


TRE facility, with which Lord Darnly obtained permiffion to- 


Kt the court of Scotland, was owing, in all probability, to that 
embarraffinent. From the time of Melvil’s embaffy, Lady Lennox 
had warmly folicited this liberty for her fon. . Elizabeth was no 
ftranger to the ambitious hopes, with which that young nobleman 
flattered himfelf. She had received repeated advices from her Mi- 
nilters, of the fentiments, which Mary began to entertain in his 
favour f. It was entirely in her power, to prevent his ftirring 
out of London. In-the prefent conjuncture, however, nothing 
could be of more advantage to her, than Darnly’s journey into 
Scotland. She had already brought one actor upon the ftage, who, 
under her management, had, for a long time, amufed the Scottith 


Queen. She hoped, no lefs abfolutely, to direct the motions of 


Darnly, who was likewife her ſubject; and again to involve Mary 
in all the tedious intricacies of negociation. Thefe motives deter- 
mimed Elizabeth and her Minifters to yield to the folicitations of 
Lady Lennox. 


® Keith, 269. t Id. 256, 261, 266. 
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Bur this deep laid fcheme was in a moment difconcerted. Suck 
unexpected events, as the fancy of poets afcribes to love, are, at 
fome times really produced by that paffion. An affair, which had 
been the object of fo many political intrigues, and had moved and 
interefted fo many Princes, was at laft decided by the fudden liking 
of two young perfons. Lord Darnly was, at this time, in the firft 
bloom and vigour of youth. In beauty, and gracefulnefs of perfon, 
he furpaffed all his cotemporaries ; he excelled, eminently, in fuch 
arts as add eafe and elegance to external form, and which enable it 
not only to dazzle, but to pleafe. Mary was of an age, and of a 
temper, to feel the full power of thefe accomplifhments. The im- 
preffion which Lord Darnly made upon her, was vifible, from the 
time of their firft interview. The whole bufinefs of the court was 
to amufe, and entertain this illuftrious gueft*; and in all tho 
ſcenes of gaiety, Darnly, whofe qualifications were altogether fu- 
perficial and fhowy, appeared to great advantage. His conqueft of 
the Queen’s heart became compleat; and inclination now prompted 
her to conclude a marriage, the firft thoughts of which had been 
fuggefted by confiderations merely political. 


ELIZABETH contributed, and perhaps not without defign, to 
increafe the violence of this paffion. Soon after Darnly’s arrival 
in Scotland, fhe, in return to that meflage, whereby Mary had fig- 
nified her willingnefs to accept of Leicefter, gave an anfwer, in 
fuch terms as plainly unravelled her original intention in that in- 
trigue t. She promifed, if the Scottifh Queen’s marriage with Lei- 
cefter fhould take place, to advance him to great honours; but 
with regard to her title to the Englith fucceffion, fhe would nei- 
ther fuffer any legal inquiry to be made concerning it, nor permit 


* Kaox, 369. + Keith, 270. Append. 158. 
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it to be publicly recognized, till fhe herfelf fhould declare her Boox MI. 
— — 


reſolution never to marry. Notwithſtanding Elizabeth’s former 
promifes, Mary had reafon to expect every thing contained in this 
reply; her high fpirit, however, could not bear, with patience, 
fuch a cruel difcovery of the contempt, the artifice, and mockery, 
with which, under the veil of friendfhip, fhe had been fo long 
abufed. She burft into tears of indignation, and expreffed, with 
the utmoft bitternefs, her fenfe of that difingenuous craft, which 
had been employed to deceive her *. 


THE natural effet of this indignation was to add to the impe- 
tuofity with which the purfued her own fcheme. Blinded by re- 
fentment, as well as by love, fhe obferved no defeéts in the man, 
whom fhe had chofen; and began to take the neceflary fteps to- 
warts accomplifhing her defign, with all the impatience, natural 
to thofe paflions. 


As Darnly was fo nearly related to the Queen, the canon law 
made it neceflary to obtain the Pope’s difpenfation, before the 
celebration of the marriage. For this purpofe, fhe early fet on 
foot a negociation with the court of Rome t. 


SHE was bufy, at the fame time, in procuring the confent of 
the French King and his mother. Having communicated her de- 
fign, and the motives which determined her choice, to Caftelnau 
the French Ambaflador, fhe employed him, as the moft proper 
perfon, to bring his court to fall in with her views. Among other 
arguments to this purpofe, Caflelnau mentioned Mary’s attachment 
to Darnly, which he reprefented ta be fo violent and deep-rooted, 


* Keith, Append. 150. + Camd. 356. 
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that it was no longer in her own power to break off the match *, 
Nor were the French Minifters backward in encouraging Mary’s 
pafhon. Her pride would never floop to an alliance with a fubject 
of France. By this choice, they were delivered from the appre- 
henfion of a match with any of the Auftrian Princes, as well as 
the danger of too clofe an union with Elizabeth; and as Darnly 
profefied the Roman Catholic religion, this fuited the bigotted 
fchemes which that court had adopted. 


WHILE Mary was endeavouring to reconcile foreign courts to a 
meaſure which fhe had fo much at heart; Darnly, and his father, 
by their behaviour, were railing up enemies at home, to obftrué 
it. Lennox had, during the former part of his life, difcovered no 
great compafs of abilities, or political wifdom; and appears to have 
been a man of weak underftanding, and violent paffions. Darnly 
was not fuperior to his father in underftanding, and all his paffions 
were ftill more impetuous t. To thefe, he added that infolence, 
which the advantage of external form, when accompanied with no 
quality more valuable, is apt to infpire. Intoxicated with the 
Queen’s favour, he began already to affume the haughtinefs of a 
King, and to put on that imperious air, which majelty itfelf can 
fearce render tolerable. 


Ir was by the advice, or at leaft with the confent of Murray, 
and his party, that Lennox had been invited into Scotland t; and 
yet, no fooner did he acquire a firm footing in that kingdom, than 
he began to enter into fecret cabals with thofe noblemen, who were 
known to be avowed enemies to Murray, and with regard to reli- 
gion, to be either neutrals, or favourers of Popery §. Darnly, ftin 


* Cafteln. 464. + Keith, 272, 273. + Knox, 367, Keith, 274. $Id. 272, 
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more imprudent, allowed fome rath expreffions concerning thofe Boox IIL 


favours, which the Queen’s bounty had conferred upon Murray, 
to efcape him *, 


BUT, above all thefe, the familiarity which Darnly cultivated 
with David Rizio the Italian, contributed to encreafe the fufpicion 
and difguft of the nobles. 


THe low birth, and indigent condition of this man, placed him 
in a flation, in which he ought naturally to have remained un- 
known to pofterity. But what fortune called him to act, and 
to fuffer in Scotland, obliges hiftory to defcend from its dignity, 
and to record his adventures. He was the fon of a mufician 
us Turin, and having accompanied the Piedmontefe Ambafla- 
dor into Scotland, gained admiffion into the Queen's family, by 
his fkill in mufic. His fervile condition had taught him fupple- 
nefs of fpirit, and infnuating manners. He quickly crept into the 
Queen’s favour, and her French Secretary, happening to return at 
that time into his owmtountry, was preferred by her to that office. 
He now began to make a figure in court, and to appear as a man 
of weight and confequence. ‘The whole train of fuitors and ex- 
pectants, who have an extreme fagacity in difcovering the paths, 
which lead moft direQ@]y to fuccefs, applied to him. His recom- 
mendations were obierved to have great influence over the Queen, 
and he grew to be confidered, not only as a favourite, but as a 
Minifter. Nor was Rizio careful to abate that envy, which always 
attends fuch an extraordinary and rapid change of fortune. He 
ftudied, on the contrary, to difplay the whole extent of his favour, 
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He affected to talk often, and familiarly, with the Queen in pub- 
lic. He equalled the greateft and moft opulent fubjects, in rich- 
nefs of drefg, and in the nymber of his attendants. He difcovered, 
in all his behaviour, that affuming infolence, with which unme- 
rited profperity infpires an ignoble mind. It was with the utmoft 
indignation that the nobles beheld the power; it was with the ut- 
moft difficulty, that they tolerated the arrogance of this unworthy: 
minion. Even in the Queen’s prefence they could not forbear 
treating him with marks of contempt. Nor was it his exorbitant 
power alone, which exafperated the Scots. They confidered him, 
and not without reafon, as a dangerous enemy to the Proteftant 
religion, and fufpected that he held, for this purpofe, a fecret 
correfpondence with the court of Rome * 


Ir was Darnly’s misfortune to fail under the management of 
this: man, who, by flattery and afliduity, eafily gained on his vanity, 
and inexperience.  Rizio’s whole influence on the Queen was em- 
ployed in his behalf, and contributed, without doubt, towards. 
‘eMablifhing him more firmly in her affeCigenst. But whatever. 
benefit he might reap from his patronage, it didnot counterbalance 
tfie contempt, and even the infamy, to which he was .expofed, om 
account of his familiarity with ſuch an upftart.. 


TnrovucH Darnly daily madè progrefs in the Queen’s affections,. 
fhe conducted herfelf, however, with fuch prudent referve, as to. 
impofe on Randolph the Englith Refident, a man.otherwife threwd- 
and penetrating. It appears from his letters at this period, that he 
entertained not the leaft fufpicion of the intrigue which was carry- 
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mg on; and gave his court repeated affurances, that the Scottith 
Queen had no defign of marrying Darnly *. In the midſt of his 
fecurity, Mary difpatched Maitland to fignify her intention to 
Elizabeth, and to folicit her confent to the marriage with Darnly. 


This embafly was the firt thing, which opened the eyes of. 
Randolph, 


ELIZABETH affected the greateft furprize at this fudden refolu- 
tion of the Scottifh Queen, but without reafon. The train was 
laid by herfelf, and fhe had no caufe to wonder when it took ef- 
fect: She expreffed, at the fame time, her difapprobation of the 
match, in the ftrongeft terms; and pretended to forefee many dan- 
gers and inconveniencies arifing from it, to both kingdoms. But 
Tig, too, was mere affectation: Mary had often and plainly de- 
clared her refolution to marry. It was impoffible fhe could make 
any choice more inoffenfive. The danger of introducing a foreign 
intereſt in Britain, which Elizabeth had fo juftly dreaded, was en- 
trrely avoided. Darnly, though allied to both Crowns, and pof- 
{effed of lands in both kingdoms, could be formidable to neither. 
It is evident, from all thefe circumftances, that Elizabeth’s appre- 
lrenfions of danger could not poflibly be feridus; and that, in all 
her violent declarations againft Darnly, there was much more of. 
grimace than of reality t. 


® Keith, 273, and Append. 159. 

t Even the Hiftorians of that age acknowledge, that the marriage of the Scottifh 
Queen with a fubject was far from. being difagreeable to Elizabeth. Knox, 369, 373- 
Buchan. 339. Caflelnau, who, at that time, was well acquainted with the ine 
trigues of both the Britith courts, afferts, upon grounds of great probability, that 
the match was wholly Elizabeth's own work; Cafteln. 462. and that fhe rejsiced- 
at the accomplifhment of it, appears from the letters of her own Ambailadors. 
Keith, 280, 288. 
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Book I. THERE were not wanting, however, political motives of much 
w > H - s 
156 ris weight, to induce that wife Princefs to put on the appearance of 


Maiy 1. 


great difpleafure. Mary, intimidated by this, might perhaps delay 
her marriage; which Elizabeth detired to obſtruct with a weaknefs 
that little fuited the dignity of her mind, and the elevation of her 
character. Befides, the tranquillity of her own kingdom was the 
great object of Elizabeth’s policy; and by declaring her diflatil- 
faction with Mary’s conduét, the hoped to alarm that party in Scot- 
land, which was attached to the Englith intereft, and to encourage 
fuch of the nobles, as fecreily diflapproved the match, openly to 
oppofe it. The feeds of difcord would, by this means, be ſcattered 
through that kingdom. Inteftine commotions might arife. Amid{ft 
thefe, Mary could form none of thofe dangerous {chemes, to which 
the union of her people might have prompted her. Elizabet 
would become the umpire between the Scottifh Queen and her 
contending fubje&s. And England might look on, with fecurity, 
while a florm, which the had raifed, wafted the only kingdom, 
which could poffibly difturb its peace. 


IN profécution of this fcheme, fhe laid before her Privy Coun- 
cil the meſſage fron? the Scottifh Queen, and confulted them with 
regard to the anfwer fhe fhould return. Their determination, it 
is caly to conceive, was perfectly conformable to her fecret views. 
They drew up a remonftrance againft the intended match, full of 
the imaginary dangers, with which that event threatened the king- 
dom™. Nor did fhe think it enough, to fignify her difapproba- 
tion of the meaiure, cither by Maitland, Mary’s Ambaflador, or 
by Randolph, her own Refident in Scotland; in order to add more 
dignity to the farce which the chofe to act, the appointed Sir Ni- 

® Keith, 274. See Append. N°. X. 
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cholas Throgmorton her Ambaffador Extraordinary. She com- 
manded him to declare, in the ftrongeft terms, her diflatisfaCtion 
with the ftep which Mary propofed to take; and, at the fame 
time, to produce the determination of the Privy Council, as an 
evidence that the fentiments of the nation were not different from 
herown. Not long after, the confined Lady Lennox as a prifo- 
ner firft in her own houfe, and then fent her to the Tower *. 


INTELLIGENCE of all this reached Scotland, before the arrival 
of the Englifh Ambaffador. In the firft tranf{ports of her indig- 
nation, Mary refolved, no longer, to keep any meafures with Eli- 
zabeth ; and fent orders to Maitland, who accompanied Throgmor- 


ton, to return inftanily to the Engtifh court, and, in her name, to. 


declare to Elizabeth, that after having been amufed fo long to fo 
little purpofe; after having been fooled, and impofed on fo grofsly- 
by her artifices; the was now refolved to gratify her own incli- 


nation, and to afk no other confent, but that of her own ſub⸗ 


jects, in the choice of an huſband. Maitland, with his ufual faga- 
city, forefaw all the effects of fuch a rath and angry meflage, and 
ventured rather to incur the difpleafure of his Miftrefs, by dif- 
obeying her commands, than to be made the inftrument of tearing 
afunder, fo violently, the few remaining ties, which ftill linked. 
together the two Queens t. 


Mary herfclf foon became fenfible of her error, She received 
the Englith Ambaffador with reſpect; juflified her own cundua& 
with decency; and though unalterable in her refolstion, fhe af- 
fected a wonderful folicitude to reconcile Elizabeth to ike meafure; 
and even pretended, out of complaifance towards her, to put off 


* Keith, Append, 16r. + Id, 160. 
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Book III, the confummation of the marriage for fome months*. It is pro- 
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bable, however, that the want of the Pope’s difpenfation, and the 
profpe& of gaining the confent of her own fubjeéts, were the 
real motives of this delay. 


Tuts confent Mary laboured with the utmoft induftry to obtain. 
The Earl of Murray was the perfon in the kingdom, whofe con- 
currence was of the greateft importance; but fhe had reafon to fear 
that it would not be procured without extreme difficulty. From 
the time of Lennox’s return into Scotland, Murray perccived that 
the Queen’s affections began gradually to be eftranged from him. 
Darnly, Athol, Rizio, all the court favourites, combined againit 
him. His ambitious fpirit could not brook this diminution of his 
power, which his former fervices had fo little merited. He retired 
into the country, and gave way to rivals, with whom he was 
unable to contend f. The return of the Earl of Bothwell his 
avowed enemy, who had been accufed of a defign upon his life, 
and who had refided for fome time in foreign countries, obliged 
him to attend to his own fafety. No intreaty of the Queen could 
perfuad> him to a reconcilement with that nobleman. He in- 
fifted on having him brought to a public trial, and prevailed, by 
his importunity, to have a day fixed for it. Bothwell durft not 
appear in oppofition to a man, who came to the place of trial, at- 
tended by 5000 of his followers on horfeback. He was once 
more conflrained to leave the kingdom; but, by the Queen's com- 
wand, the fentence of outlawry, which is incurred by non-appear- 
ance, Was not pronounced againſt him $. 


* Keith, Appendix 278. t Id. 272, 274. Append. 159. 
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Mary, fenfible at the fame time of how much importance it Hook III. 
was, to gain a fubject fo powerful and fo popular as the Earl of eS 
Murray, inyited him back to court, and received him with many May +. 
demonftrations of refpect and confidence. At laft the defired him 
to {et an example to her other fubjects by fubfcribing a paper, con- 
taining a formal approbation of her marriage with Darnly. Mur- 
ray had many reafons to hefitate, and even to withhold his aſſent. 
Darnly had not only undermined his credit with the Queen, but 
difcovered, on every occafion, a rooted averfion to his perſon. By 
confenting to his elevation to the throne, he would give him fuch 
an acceffion of dignity and power, as no man willingly beftows on 
an enemy. The unhappy confequences which might follow upon 
a breach with England were, likewife, of confiderable weight with 
JMurray. He had always openly preferred a confederacy with Eng- 
land, before the ancient alliance with France. By his means chiefly, 
this change in the fyftem of national politics had been brought 
about. A league with England had been eftablifhed ; and he could 
not think of facrificing, to a rafh and youthful paffion, an alliance 
of fo much utility to the kingdom; and which, he and the other 
nobles were bound, by every obligation, to maintain®. Nor was 
the intereft of religion forgotten on this occafion. Mary, though 
furrounded by Proteftant Counfellors, had found means to hold a 
dangerous correfpondence with foreign Catholics. She had even 
courted the Pope’s protection, who had fent her a fubfidy of 8000 
crowns. ‘Though Murray had hitherto endeavoured to bridle 
the zeal of the Reformed clergy, and to fet the Queen’s conduct in 
the moft favourable light, yet her obftinate adherence to her own 
religion could not fail of alarming him, and by her refolution to 
marry a papift, the only hope of reclaiming her, which remained, 


* Keith, 169 + Id, 295. Melv, 114. 
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Book III. was for ever cutoff. Each of thefe confiderations had its influence 
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on Murray, and all of them determined him to decline complying» 
at that time, with the Queen’s requett. 


THE convention of nobles which was affembled a few days 
after, difcovered a greater difpofition to gratify the Queen. Many 
of them, without hefitation, expreffed their approbation of the 
intended match; but as others were ftartled at the fame dangers 
which had alarmed Murray, or were influenced by his example, 
to refule their confent, another Convention was appointed at 
Perth, in order te deliberate more fully concerning this matter *. 


Mran while, Mary gave a public evidence of her own inclina- 
tion, by conferring upon Darnly titles of honour peculiar to the 
royal family. The oppofition fhe had hitherto met with, and the 
many contrivances employed to thwart and difappoint her inclina- 
tion, produced their ufual effeét on her heart, they confirmed her 
paffion, and increafed its violence. The fimplicity of that age 
imputed an affection, fo exceflive, to the influence of witchcraft t. 
It was owing, however, to no other charm, than the irrefiftible 
power of youth and beauty, over a young and tender heart. Darnly 
grew giddy with his profperity. Flattered by the love of a Queen, 
and the applaufe of many among her fubjects, his natural haughti- 
nefs and infolence became infupportable, and he could no longer 
bear advice, far lefs contradiction. Lord Ruthven happening to be 
the firft perfon who informed him that Mary, in order to footh 
Elizabeth, had delayed, for fome time, creating him Duke of Albany, 
he, in a frenzy of rage, drew his dagger and attempted to flab him $. 


* Keith, 283. Knox, 373. t Keith, 283. $ Ibid. Append. 160. 
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It required all Mary’s attention to prevent his falling under that Boox III. 


contempt, to which fuch behaviour defervedly expofed him. 
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In no ſcene of her life was ever Mary's own addrefs more re- Mary's ad- 


markably difplayed. Love fharpened her invention, and made her 


drels in pains 
ing hee fub- 


ra 


ftudy every method of gaining her ſubjects. Many of the nobles 1®* 


fhe won by her addrefs, and more by her promifes. On fome the 
beftowed lands, to others fhe gave new titles of honour*. She 
even condefcended to court the Proteftant clergy; and having in- 
vited three of their fuperintendants to Stirling, fhe declared, in 
ftrong terms, her refolution to proteét their religion, expreffed her 
willingnefs to be prefent at a conference upon the points in doc- 
trine which were dilputed between the Proteftants and Papifts, and 
‘went fo far as to fhow fome defire to hear fuch of their preachers, 
as were moft remarkable for moderation f. By thefe arts, the 
Queen gained wonderfully upon the people, who, unlefs their jea- 
loufy be raifed by repeated injuries, are always, ready to view the 
actions of their Sovereign with an indulgent eye. 


On the other hand, Murray and his affociates were plainly the 
dupes of Elizabeth’s policy. She talked in fo high a ftrain, of her 
difpleafure at the intended match; the treated Lady Lennox with 
fo much rigour; the wrote to the Scottith Queen in fuch ftrong 
terms; the recalled the Earl of Lennox and his fon in fuch a per- 
emptory manner, and with fuch fevere denunciations of her ven- 
geance, if they fhould prefume to difobey t; that all thefe expref 
fions of averfion fully perfuaded them of her fincerity. This belief 
fortified their ſeruples with refpect to the match, and encouraged 


® Keith, 283, + Knox, 373- t Keith, 285, 286. 
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them to oppofe it. They began with forming among themfelves 
bonds of confederacy and mutual defence; they entered into a 
fecret correfpondence with the Englith Refident, in order to fecure 
Flizabeth’s affiftance, when it fhould become needful * ; they en- 
deavoured to fill the nation with fuch apprehenfions of danger, as 
might counterbalance the influence of thofe arts, which the Queen 
had employed, 


Besipes thefe intrigues, there were fecretly carried on, by both 
parties, dark defigns of a more criminal nature, and more fuit- 
able to the fpirit of the age. Darnly, impatient of that oppofition, 
which he imputed wholly to Murray, and refolving at any rate to 
get rid of fuch a powerful enemy, formed a plot to affaffinate him, 
during the meeting of the Convention at Perth. Murray, on hig 
part, defpairing of preventing the marriage by any other means, 
had, together with the Duke of Chatelherault, and the Earl of 
Argyll, concerted meafures for feizing Darnly, and carrying him 
a prifoner into England, 


Ir either of thefe confpiracies had taken effect, this Convention 
might have been attended with confequences extremely tragical; but 
both were rendered abortive, by the vigilance or good fortune of 
thofe againft whom they were formed. Murray, being warned 
of his danger by fome retainers to the court, who ftill favoured 
his intereft, avoided the blow, by not going to Perth. Mary, 
receiving intelligence of Murray’s enterprize, retired with the ut- 
moft expedition, along with Darnly, to the other fide of Forth. 
Confcious, on both fides, of guilt, and inflamed with refentment, 
it was impoflible they could either forget the violence, which them- 


* Keith, 289, 292, 298. 
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felves had meditated, or forgive the injuries intended againft them. Boox IIF. 


From that moment, all hope of reconcilement was at an end, and 


their mutual enmity burft out with every fymptom of implacable 
hatred *. 


On 


* The reality of thefe two oppofite confpiracies has given occafion to many difputes, 
and much contradiftion, Some deny that any defien was formed againſt the life of 
Murray; others call in queftion the truth of the confpiracy againft Darnly. There 
fecm, however, to be good reafons for believing both; though the zeal and credu- 
lity of party-writers have added to cach, many exaggerated circumftances. The 
following arguments render it probable, that fome violence was intended again 
Murray. 


- I. Thisis pofitively afferted by Buchanan, 341. 2. The Englith Refident writes 
to Cecil, that Murray was affuredly informed that a defign was laid to murder him 
at Perth, and defcribes the manner in which this plot was to have been executed. 
Keith, 287. 3. Murray himfelf conftantly and publickly affirmed, that fuch a 
delign was formed azainit his life. Keith, Ap. 108. And thopgh he was called upon 
by the Queen to bring legal evidence of his aflertion, and a fafe condu& offered him 
while he came to court for that purpofe. Ibid. Yet wheever confiders Murray's 
fituation, and the fpirit of thofe who ruled in court at that time, will fcarce deem it 
any proof of his guilt, that he did not chufe to riik his perfon on fuch fecurity, 
4. The furicus paffions of Darnly, the fiercenefs of his refentment, which ſerupted at 
no violence, and the manners of the age, render the imputation of fuch a crime lets 
improbable. 


II. That Murray and his affociates had refolved to feize Darnaly’s perfon appears 
with fiil greater certainty; 1. From the exprefs teflimony of Melvil, 142. Although 
Buchanan, p. 341, and Knox, p. 377, affect, without any reafon, to reprefent this 
as an idle rumour. 2. The queftion was put to Rando'sh, whether the Governor of 
Berwick would receive Lennox and his fon, if they were carried “toners to that 
place? This plainly thews, that fome fuch deñgn wes in hand, and Rascoteh did 
not difeourage it by the aniwer which he gave. Keisi, 252. 3. The precipitation 
with which the Queen retirec, and the reafon ſhegare tor this fedden Ri-ht, are 
memicned by Randolph. Reith, 291. 4. A great part of the Scottifh nobles, and 
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On Mary's return to Edinburgh, fhe ſummoned her vaffals by 
proclamation, and folicited them by her letters, to repair thither in 
arms, for the protection of her perlon againft her foreign and do- 
meftic enemies *. She was obeyed with all the promptnefs and 
alacrity, with which fubjeéts run to defend a mild and popular ad- 
miniftration. This popularity, however, fhe owed in a great mea- 


among thefe the Earls of Argyll and Rothes, who were themſelves privy to the de- 
figno, affert the reality of the confpiracy. Good. vol. ii. 358. 


All thefe circumflances leave little room to doubt of the truth of both con/piracies. 
But we may obfer.e how far this proof, though drawn from public records, falls 
fhort, on both fides, of legal and formal evidence. Buchanan and Randolph, in their 
accounts of the confpiracy againft Murray, differ widely in almoft every circumftance. 
The accounts of the attempt upon Darnly, are not more confiftent. Melvil alleges, 
that the defign of the confpirators was to carry Darnly a prifoner into England; the 
propofal made to Randolph agrees with this. Randolph fays, that they intended to 
carry the Queen to St. Andrew's, and Darnly to Caftle Campbell. The Lords, in 
their declaration, affirra the defign of the confpirators to have been to murder Darnly 
and his father, to confine the Queen in Lochleven during life, and to ufurp the go- 
vernment, To believe implicitly, whatever they find in an ancient paper, is a folly 
to which Antiquaries are extremely prone. Ancient papers, however, often contain 
nothing more than the flanders of a party, and the lie of the day, The declaration 
of the nobles referred to, is of this Lind; it is plainly rancorous, and written in the 
very heat of fion. Many of the things afferted in it, are evidently falfe or exag- 
gerated. Let Murray and his confederates be as ambitious as we can fuppofe, they 
mult have had fome pretences, and plaufible ones too, before they could venture to 
imprifon their Sovereign for life, and to feize the reins of government; but, at that 
time, the Queen’s conduct had afforded no colourable excufe for proceeding to fuch 
extremities. It is, likewife, remarkable, that in all the proclamations again Murray, 
of which fo many are publifhed in Keith, Appendix 108, &c. neither the violent 
attempt upon Darnly, nor that which he is alleged to have formed againft the 
Queen he:felf, are ever once mentioned. 
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fure to Murray, who had directed her adminiftration with great 
prudence. But the crime of oppofing her marriage, obliterated 
the memory of his former fervices ; and Mary, impatient of con- 
tradition, and apt to confider thofe who difputed her will, as ene- 
mies to her perfon, determined to let him feel the whole weight of 
her vengeance. For this purpofe fhe f{ummoned him to appear be- 
fore her upon a fhort warning, to anfwer to fuch things as fhould 
be laid to his charge *. At this very time, Murray, and the Lords 
who adhered to him, were aflembled at Stirling, to deliberate what 
courfe they fhould hold, in fuch a difficult conjunéture. But the 
current of popular favour ran fo ftrongly againft them; and, not- 
withitanding fome fears and jealoufies, there prevailed in the nation 
fuch a general difpofition to gratify the Queen, in a matter which fo 
nearly concerned her, that, without coming to any other conclufion, 
than to implore the Queen of England’s proteétion, they put an 
end to their ineffectual confultations, and returned every man to his 
own houfe. 


TOGETHER with this difcovery of the weaknefs of her enemies, 
the confluence of her fubjects from all corners of the kingdom, 
afforded Mary an agreeable proof of her own ftrength. While 
the Queen was in this profperous fituation, fhe determined to bring 
to a period, an affair, which had’fo long engrofled her heart, and 
occupiéd her attention. On the 29th July, fhe married Lord 
Darnly. The ceremony was performed in the Queen's chapel, 
according to the rites of the Romith church; the Pope’s bull, dii- 
penfing with their marriage, having been yrevioully obtained t. 
She iffued, at the fame time, proclamations, conferring the title of 


© Keith, Append, 108, + Id. 307: 
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Book If. King of Scots upon her hufband, and commanding that henceforth 
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all writs at law fhould run in the joint names of King and Queen *. 
Nothing can be a ftronger proof of the violence of Mary’s love, or 
the weaknefs of her councils, than this laft ftep. Whether fhe had 
any right to chufe a hufband, without confent of Parliament, was, 
in that age, a matter of fome difpute t; that fhe had no right to 
confer upon him, by her private authority, the title and dignity of 
King; or, by a fimple proclamation, to raife her hufband to be the 
Malter of her people, feems to be beyond all doubt. Francis II. 
indeed, bore the fame title. It was not, however, the gift of the 
Queen, but of the nation; and the confent of Parliament was ob- 
tained, before he ventured to aflume it. Darnly’s condition, as a 
ſubject, rendered it ftill more neceflary to have the concurrence of 
the fupreme Council in his favour. Such a violent and unprece- 
dented ftretch of prerogative, as the fubftituting a proclamation in 
place of an act of Parliament, might have juftly alarmed the na- 
tion. But the Queen poffeffed fo entirely the confidence of her 
fubje4ts, that, notwithftanding all the clamours of the malecon- 
tents, no fymptoms of general difcontent appeared on that ac- 
court 


EvEN amidft that feene of joy, which always accompanies fuc- 
cefsful love, Mary did not fuffer the courfe of her vengeance 
againft the malecontent nobles to be interrupted. Thrée days 
after the marriage, Murray was again fummoned to court, under 
the fevereft penalties, and upon his non-appearance, the rigour of 
juftice took place, and he was declared an outlaw f. At the fame 
time, the Queen fet at liberty Lord Gordon, who ever fince his 


® Anderf. r. 33. See Append. N° XI. + Buchag, 341. $ Keith, 309, 310. 
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father’s infurrection in the year 1 562, had been detained a prifoner; 
the recalled the Earl of Sutherland, who, on account of his con- 
cern in that confpiracy, had fled into Flanders; and the permitted 
Bothwell to return again into Scotland, The firft and laft of thefe 
were among the moft powerful fubjeéts in the kingdom, and all 
of them animated with implacable hatred to Murray, whom they 
efteemed the enemy of their families, and the author of their own 


fufferings. This common hatred became the foundation of the 


ſtricteſt union with the Queen, and gained them an afcendant over 
all her councils. Murray himfelf confidered this confederacy with 
his avowed enemics, as a more certain indication than any meafure 
fhe had yet taken, ef her inexorable refentment. 


THE malecontents had not yet openly taken up arms *. But the 
Queen having ordered her fubjects to march againft them, they were 
driven to the laft extremity. They found themfelves unable to 
make head againft the numerous forces, which Mary had afem- 
bled; and fled into Argyllthire, in expectation of aid from Eliza- 
beth, to whom they had fecretly difpatched a meffenger, in order 
to implore her immediate affiftance t. 


MEAN while, Elizabeth endeavoured to embarrafs Mary, by a 
new declaration of difguft at her conduct. She blamed both 


© After their fruitlefs confultation at Stirling, the Lords retired to their own houfes. 
Keith, 304. Murray was fill at St. Andrew's on July 22. Keith 306. By the 
places of rendezvous, appointed for the inhabitants of the different counties, Augult 4, 
it appears that the Queen’s intention was to march into Fife, the county in which 
Murray, Rothes, Kirkaldy, and other chiefs of the malecontents refided. Keith, 
geo. Their flight into the weft, Keith, 312. prevented this expedition, and the 
former rendezvous was altered. Keith, 310. 
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had concluded the marriage. She required Lennox and Darnly, 
whom the {till called her fubje@ts, to return into England; and at 
the fame timc, fhe warmly interceded in behalf of Murray, whofe 
behaviour the reprefented to be not only innocent, but laudable. — 
This meffage, fo mortifying to the pride of the Queen, and fo full 
of contempt for her hufband, was rendered ftill more infupportable, 
by the petulant and faucy demeanour of Tamworth, the perfon 
who delivered it*. Mary vindicated her own conduét with 
warmth, but with great ftrength of reafon; and rejeéted the inter- 
ceflion in behalf of Murray, not without figns of refentment at 
Elizabeth’s pretending to intermeddle in the internal government 
of her kingdom t. 


SHE did not, on that account, intermit in the leaft the ardour, 
with which fhe purfued Murray and his adherentst. ‘They now 
appeared openly, in arms; and having received a fmall fupply 
in money from Elizabeth §, were endeavouring to raife their fol- 
lowers in the weftern counties, But Mary’s vigilance hindered 
them from aflembling in any confiderable body. All her military 
operations, at that time, were concerted with wifdom, executed 
with vigour, and attended with fuccefs. In order to encourage 
her troops, fhe herfelf marched along with them, rode with loaded 


e Camd. 398. t Keith, Append. ġġ. 


t The moft confiderable perfons who joined Murray, were the Duke of Chatel- 
herault, the Earls of Argyll, Glencairn, Rothes; Lord Boyd and Ochiltree; the 
Laird, of Grainge, Cunninghamhead, Balcomie, Carmylie, Lawers, Bar, Dreghorn, 
Pitarrow, Comptroller, and the Tutor of Pitcur. Koox, 38a. 
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prtols +. aod endured all the Fatigues of war with admirable for- 
teude, Her alacrity infpired her forces with an invincible re- 
folution, which, together with their fuperiority in number, de- 
terred the malecontente from facing them in the field; but having 
artfully paffed the Queen’s army, they marched with great rapi- 
dity to Edinburgh, and endeavoured to rouze the inhabitants of 
that city to arms. The Queen did not fuffer them to remain long 
unmolefted ; and, on her approach, they were forced to abandon 
that place, and retire in confufion towards the weftem borders t. 


As it was uncertain, for fome timeggthat rout they had taken, 
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counties in the heart of the kingdom. She feized the places of 
firength which belonged to the rebels; and obliged the confider- 
able Barons in thofe fhires, which the moft fufpected, to join in af- 
fociatrons for her defence. Having thus left all the country be- 
hind her in tranquillity, the, with an army 18,000 ftrong, marched 
towards Dumfries, where the rebels then were, During their re- 
treat, they had fent letters to the Queen, from almoft- every place 
where they halted, full of fubmiffion, and containing various over- 
tures towards an accommodation, But Mary, who determined not 
to let flip fuch a favourable opportunity of crushing the mutinous 
[pirit of her ſubjects, rejected them with difdain. As the ad- 
vanced, the malecontents retired: and having received no effectual 
aid from Elizabeth §, they defpaired of any other means of fafety, 
fled into England, and put themfelves under the prote@tion of the 
Earl of Bedford, Warden of the marches. 


è Keith, Append. 164. + Id. 315. į Id. Append. 113, 
§ See Appendix, N*. XII. XIII. 
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{upply, was wantiag to render their retreat agreeable. But Eli- 
zabeth herfelf treated them with extreme neglect. She had fully 
gained her end, and, by their means, had excited fuch difcord and 
jealoufies among the Scots, as would, in all probability, long dif- 
tract and weaken Mary's councils. Her bufinefs now, was to fave 
appearances, and to juftify herfelf to the Miniflers of France and 
Spain, who accufed her of fomenting the troubles in Scotland, by 
her intrigues. The expedient the contrived for her vindication, 
ftrongly difplays her own chara¢ter, and the wretched condition of 
exiles, who are obliged toMepend on a foreign Prince. Murray; 
and Hamilton, Abbot of Kilwinning, being appdinted by the other 
fugitives to wait on Elizabeth, inftead of meeting with that wel- 
come reception which was due to men, who, out of confidence in* 
her promifes, had hazarded their lives and fortunes, could not even 
obtain the favour of an audience, until they had meanly confented: 
to acknowledge, in the prefence of the French and Spanith Am- 
bafladors, that Elizabeth had given them no encouragement to take 
arms. No fooner did they make this declaration, than fhe aftonithed? 
them with this reply, “ You have declared the truth ;I am far 
from fetung an example of rebellion to my own fubjedts, by coun- 
tenancing thofe who rebel againft their lawful Prince. The treax 
fon of which you have been guilty, is-deteftable; and as traitors I 
banifh you from my prefence *.” Notwithftanding this fcene of 
farce and of falfehood, fo difhonourable to al? the perions who acted 
a part in it, Elizabeth permitted the malecontents peaceably to 
refide in her dominions, fupplied them fecretly with money and 
renewed her interceflion with the Scottith Queen in their favour t. 


* Melvil, 112. t Knoz, 389, 
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Tus advantage the had gained over them gid not fatisfy Mary; 
the refolved to follow the blow, and to prevdnt’a party, which 
fhe dreaded, from ever recovering any footing in the nation, With 
this view, the called'a meeting of Parliament; and in order that a 
fentence of forfeiture might be legally pronounced again{t the ba- 
nifhed Lords, fie fummoned them, by public proclamation, to 
appear before it *. 


THe Duke of Chatelherault, on his humble application, ob- 
tained'a feparate pardon; but not without difficulty, as the King 
violently eppofed it. .He wae obliged, however, to leave the king- 
dom, and to refide for fome time in France t 


Tae numerous forces which Mary brought into the field, the 
vigour with which fhe acted, and the length of time fhe kept 
them in arms, refemble the efforts of a Prince with revenues much 
more confiderable than thofe which fhe poffeffed. But armies 
were then levied and maintained by Princes, at fmall charge. 
The vaffal followed his fuperior, and: the fuperior attended the 
Monarch, at his own expence. Six hundred horfemen, however, 
aad three companies of foot, befides her guards, received regular 
pay from the Queen, This extraordinary charge, together with. 
the deburfements-occafioned by her marriage, exhaufted a trea- 
fury, which was far from being rich. In this exigency many 
devices were fallen upon for railing money. Fines were levied on 
the towns of St. Andrew’s, Perth, and Dundee, which were fuf- 
peGed of favouring the malecontents. An unufual tax was im— 
pofed on the burroughs throughout the kingdom; and a great 
fam was demanded of the citizens of Edinburgh, by way of loan, 
This unprecedented exaQion alarmed the citizens. They had re- 


“” ® Keith, 3720. t Knor, 335. 5 
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Raox IU. pourle to delays, and ftarted difficulties, i in arder to avoid it. Thefe 


S365. 


‘Mary conitrued. | atts of avowed difobedience. apd inftantly 
scommnitted feveral of them to prifon. But this teverity did not fub- 
‘due the undaunted ipirit of liberty, which prevailed among the 
inhabitants. The Queen was obliged to mortgage to the city, 
the /uperiority of the town of Leith, by which fhe obtained a 
confiderable fumi ot money*. The thirds of ecclefiaftical bene- 
4ices proved another fource, whence the Queen derived fome fup- 
ply. About this time, we find the Proteftant clergy complaining 
more bitterly than ever of their poverty. The army, it is pro- 
bable, exhaufted a great part of that fund, which was appro- 
priated for their maintenance + 


THE affemblies of the church were not unconcerned ſpecta tors 
of the commotions of this turbulent year. In the meeting June 24, 
feveral of the malecontent nobles were prefent, and feem to have 
had great influence on their decifions. The high ftrain in which 
the Affembly addrefled the Queen, can be imputed only to thofe 
fears and jealoufies, with regard to religion, which they endea- 
voured to infufe intg the nation. The Affembly complained with 
fome bitternefs, of the ftop which had been put tothe progrefs 
of the Reformation by the Queen’s arrival in Scotland; they re- 
quired not only the total fuppreflion of the Popith worthip through= 
out the kingdom, but even in the Queen’s own chapel; and be- 
fides the legal eftablifhment of the Proteftant religion, they de- 
manded that Mary herfelf fhould publicly embrace it. The Queen, 
after fome deliberation, replied, that neither her confcience, nor 
ber intereft, would permit her to take fuch a ftep. The former 
would for ever reproach her for a change, which proceeded from 


* Enox, 383, 336. + Maitl. Hift. of Edinburgh, 27. 
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no inward conviction; the latter would fuffer by the offence, Boox III. 


which her apoftacy muft give to the King of France, and her 
other allies on the continent *, 


IT is remarkable, that the profperqus fituation of the Queen’s 
affairs, during this year, began to work fome change in favour of 
her religion. The Earls of Lennox, Athol, and Caffils, openly 
attended mafs; fhe herfelf afforded the Catholics a more avowed 


protection than formerly; and, by her permiffion, fome of the- 


ancient Monks ventured to preach publicly to the people f. 


* Knox, 374, 376: + Id, 389, 390,. 
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BooxIV. S the day appointed for the meeting of Parliament ap- 
ETT proached, Mary and her Minifters were employed in deli- 


Mary's deli- berating concerning the courfe which it was moft proper to 
—— hold with regard to the exiled nobles. Many motives prompted 
exiled nobks. her to fet no bounds to the rigour of juftice. The malecontents 
had laboured to defeat a f{cheme, which her intereft con{pired with 
her paflions in rendering dear to her; they. were the leaders of a 
party, whofe friendfhip fhe had been obliged to court, while the 
held their principles in abhorrence; and they were firmly attached 


to a rival, whom fhe had good reafon both to fear and to hate. 


Bur, on the other hand, feveral weighty confiderations might be 
urged. The noblemen, whofe fate was in fufpence, were among the 
molt powerful fubjects in the kingdom; their wealth great, their 
connections extenfive, and their adherents numerous. They were 

now 
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now at mercy, the objects of compaffion, and fuing for pardon with Boox IV. 


the moft humble fubmiffion. 


In thofe circumftances, an a& of clemency would exalt the 
Queen’s charaéter, and appear no lefs {plendid among foreigners, 
than acceptable to her own fubjects. Mary herifelf, though highly 
incenfed, was not inexorable; but the King’s rage was implacable 
and unrelenting. They were folicited in behalf of the fugitives, 
from various quarters. Morton, Ruthven, Maitland, and all who 
had been members of the Congregation, were not forgetful of their 
ancient union with. Murray, and his fellow-fufferers; nor neglect- 
ful of their fafety, which they efteemed of great importance to 
the kingdom. Melvil, who at that time poffeffed the Queen’s con- 
fidence, feconded their folicitations. And Murray having ftooped 
fo low as to court Rizio, that favourite, who was defirous of fecur- 
ing his protection againft the King, whofe difpleafure he had lately 
incurred, feconded the interceflions of his other friends, with the 
whole of his influence *. The interpofition of Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton, who had lately been Elizabeth’s Ambaffador in Scotland, 
in behalf of the exiles, was of more weight than all thefe, and 
attended with more fuccefs. Throgmorton, out of enmity to Cecil, 
had embarked deeply in all the intrigues which were carried on at 
the Englifh court, in order to undermine the power and credit of 
that Minifter. He efpoufed, for this reafon, the caufe of the 
Scottith Queen, towards whofe title and pretenfions the other was 
known to bear little favour; and ventured in the prefent critical 
juncture, to write a letter to Mary, containing the moft falutary 
advices with regard to her conduct. He recommended the pardon- 


* Melvil, 125. 
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ing of the Earl of Murray and his affociates, as a meafure no lefs 
prudent than popular. An action of this nature, fays he, the pure 
effe&t of your Majefty’s generofity, will {pread the fame of your 
lenity and moderation, and engage the Englifh to look towards 
your acceffion to their throne, not only without prejudice, but with 
delire. By the fame means, a perfect harmony will be reftored 
among your own fubjects, who, if any rupture fhould happen with 
England, will ferve you with that grateful zeal, which your cle- 
mency cannot fail of infpiring *. 


THESE prudent remonftrances of Throgmorton, to which his 
reputation for wifdom, and known attachment to the Queen, 
added great authority, made a deep impreffion on her fpirit. Her 
courtiers cultivated this happy difpofition, and prevailed on hen 
notwithftanding the King’s inflexible temper, to facrifice her 
own private rcfentment to the interceflion of her {ubjects, and the 
wifhes of her friends}. With this view, the Parliament, which 
had been called to meet on the 4th of February, was prorogued to 
the 7th of April f; and in the mean time, fhe was bufy in confi- 
dering the manner and form in which fhe fhould extend her favour 
to the Lords who were under difgrace. 


THovuGH Mary difcovered, on this occafion, a mind naturally 
prone to humanity, and capable of forgiving, fhe wanted, how- 
ever, firmnefs to refift the influence, which was fatally emploved to 
difappoint the effects of this amiable difpofition. About this time, 
and at no great diftance from each other, two envoys arrived from 
the French King. The former was intruited with matters of mere 


* Melv. 419» + Id. 125. = +t Good, vol. i. 224. 
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ceremony alone; he congratulated the Queen on her marriage, Boox IV. 


and invefted the King with the enfigns of the order of St. Michaël. 
The inftruGions of the latter related to matters of more im portance, 
and produced greater effects *. 


An interview between Charles IX. and his Sifter the Queen of 
Spain had been often propofed ; and after many obftacles arifing 
from the oppofition of political intereft, was at lat appointed at 
Bayonne. Catherine of Medicis accompanied her fon; the Duke of 
Alvyattended his Miftrefs. Amidft the fcenes of public pomp 
and pleafure, which feemed to be the fole occupation of both courts, 
a fcheme was fornied, and meafures concerted, for exterminating 
the Hugonots in France, the Proteftants in the low countries, and 
for fuppreffing the Reformation throughout all Europe t. The 
active policy of Pope Pius I'V. and the zeal of the Cardinal of 
Lorrain, confirmed and encouraged difpofitions, fo fuitable to the 
genius of the Romifh religion, and fo beneficial to their own 


Ir was an account of this holy league which the fecond French 
envoy brought to Mary, conjuring her, at the fame tiine, in the 
name of the King of France, and the Cardinal of Lorrain, not to 
reftore the leaders of the Proteftants in her kingdom to power and 
fayour, at the very time when the catholic Princes were combined 
to deftroy that fect, in all the countries of Europe t. 


Porery is a {pecies of falfe religion, remarkable for the ftrong 
poffeffion it takes of the heart. Contrived by men of deep infight 
anto the human character, and improved by the experience and 


* Keith, 325. Append. 167. + Thuan, lib. 37. t Melv. 126. 
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perfection, which no former fyftem of fuperftition had ever at- 
tained, There is no power in the underftanding, and no paffion 
in the heart, to which it does not prefent objects, adapted to roufe; 
and to intereft them. Neither the love of pleafure, which, at that 
time, prevailed in the court of France, nor the purfuits of ambition 
which occupied the court of Spain, had fecured them from the do- 
minion of bigotry. Laymen and courtiers, were agitated with 
that furious and unmerciful zeal, which is commonly confidered as 
peculiar to ecclefiaflies ; and Kings and Minifters thought themfelves. 
bound, in confcience, to extirpate the Proteftant doétrine. Mary 
herfclf was deeply tinctured with all the prejudices of Popery; a 
paſſionate attachment to that fuperftition is vifible in every part of 
her character, and runs through all the fcenes of her life: fhe was 
devoted, too, with the utmoft fubmiffion, to the Princes of Lorrain, 
her uncles; and had been accuftomed, from her infancy, to liften 
to all their advices, with a filial refpet. The profpeét of reftoring 
the public exercife of her own religion, the pleafure of comply- 
ing with her uncles, and the hopes of gratifying the French Mo- 
narch, whom the prefent fituation of her affairs in England made 
it neceilary to court, counterbalanced all the prudent confidera- 
tions which had formerly weighed with her. She inftantly joined 
the confederacy, which had been formed for the deftruction of the 
Proteftants, and altered the whole plan of her conduct, with re- 
gard to Murray and his adherents *, 


To this fatal refolution may be imputed all the fubfequent ca- 
lamitics of Mary's life. Ever fince her return into Scotland, for- 
tune may be faid to have been propitious to her, rather than adverle; 
and if her profperity did not rife to any great height, it had, how- 


* See Appendix, N? NIV. 
CVil, 
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ever, faffered no confiderable interruption. A thick and fettled 


cloud of adverfy, with few gleams of hope, and none of real en- 
joyment, covers the remainder of her days; 


FHE effets of the new fyftem, which Mary had adopted, were 
ioon vifible. The time of prorogation of Parliament was fhort- 
ened; and by a new proclamation, the 12th of March was fixed 
for its meeting *. Mary refolved, without any further delay, to 
proceed to the attainder of the rebel Lords, and, at the fame time, 
determined to take fome fteps towards the re-eftablifhment of the 
Romifh religion in Scotland+. The Lords of the articles were 
chofen, as ufual, to prepare the bufinefs which was to come before 
the Parliament. They were all perfons in whom the Queen could 
vonfide, and bent to promote her defigns. The ruinof Murray and 
his party feemed now inevitable, and the danger of the Reformed 
Church. imminent, when an event unexpectedly happened, whick 


Keith, 326. 


t It is not on the authority of Knox alone, that we charge the Queen with the 
delign of re-eftablithing the Roman Catholic religion. He, indeed, afferts that the 
altars, which fhould have been ere&led in the church of St. Giles, were already pro- 
vided, 394. 1. Mary herfelf, in a letter to the Archbifhop of Glagow her Ambal- 
fador in France, acknowledges, “ that in that Parliament, the intended to have done 
fme good, with repet to reftoring the old religion.” Keith, 331. 2. The Spi- 
ritual Lords, i. c. the Popith ecclefiaftics, had, by her authority, refumed their ancient 
place in that aſſeeably, ibid. 3. She had joined the confederacy at Bayonne, Keith, 
Append. 167. 4. She allowed mafs to be-celebrated in different parts of the kingdom, 
ibid. and declared that fhe would have mals free for all men who would hear it, 
Good. vol. i. 274. 5. Blackwood, who was furnifbed by the Archbithop of Glafgow 
with materials for writing his Martyre de Afarie, affirms that the Queen intended to 
have procured, in this Parliament, if not the re-eflablifhment of the Catholic religion, 
at leaft fomething for the eafe ~f Catholics, Jebb, vol. ji. 204. 
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. faved both. If we regard either the barbarity of that age, when 


fuch aéts of violence were common, or the mean condition of the 
unhappy perfon who fuffered, the event is little remarkable; but 
if we reflect upon the circumftances with which it was attended, 
or upon the confequences which followed it, it appears extremely 
memorable; and the rife and progrefs of it deferve to be traced 
‘with great care. 


DARNLY’s external accomplifhments had excited that fudden 
and violent paflion which raifed him to the throne. But the qua- 
lities of his mind correfponded ill with the beauty of his perfon. 
Of a weak underftanding, and without experience, concéited at 
the fame time of his own abilities, and afcribing his extraordinary 
fuccefé entirely to his diftinguifhed merit. All the Queen’s favour 
made no impreffion on fuch a temper. All her gentlenefs could 
not bridle his imperious and ungovernable fpirit. All her atten- 
tion to place about him perfons capable of direting his conduct, 
could not preferve him from rath agg imprudent ations *. Fond 
of all the amufements, and even prone to all the vices of youth, 
he became, by degrees, carelefs of her perfon, and a ftranger to her 
company. Toa woman, and a Queen, fuch behaviour was into- 
lerable. The lower the had ftooped, in order to raife him, his 
behaviour appeared the more ungenerous and criminal. And in 
proportion to the ffrength of her firft affection, was the violence 
with which her difappointed paflion now operated. A few months 
after the marriage, their domeftic quarrels began to be obferved. 
The extravagance of Darnly’s ambition gave rife to thefe. Inftead 
of being fatisfied with a fhare in the adminiftration of government, 
or with the tide of King, which Mary, by an unprecedented 


* Good, vol, i. 122. 
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firetch wf power, had conferred on him, he demanded the Crown Boor lv. 
Matrimonial with moft infolent importunity *. And though — 
Mary alleged that this gift was beyond her power, and that the 
authority of Parliament muſt be interpofed to beftow it, he wanted 
either underflanding to comprehend, or temper to admit fo juta 
defence; and often renewed and urged his requeft. 


Rizto, whom the King had at firft taken into great confidence, SufpearRi., 
did not humour him in thefe follies. By this, he incurred Henry’s conte: of — 
difpleafure; and as it was impoflible for Mary to behave towards 
her hufband with the fame affection, which diftinguithed the firft 
and happy days of their union, he imputed this coldnefs, not to 
his own behaviour, which had fo well merited it, but to the infi- 
uations of Rizio, Mary’s own conduét confirmed and ftrengthened 
thefe {ufpicions. She treated this ftranger with a familiarity, and 
admitted him to a fhare in her confidence, to which neither his firſt 
condition, nor the office fhe had lately beftowed upon him, gave 
bim any title. He was perpetually in her prefence, intermeddled 
in every bufinefs, and, together with a few favourites, was the 
companion of all her private amufements. The haughty {pigit of 
Darnly could not bear the imtrufion of fuch an upftart; and impa— 
tient of any delay, and unreftrained by any fcruple, he inftantly 
sefolved to get rid of him by violence. 


AT the fame time, another defign, which took its rife from VeTY Rizio hated’ 
different motives, was carrying on againſt the life of Rizio. Mor- — Dre —— 
ron, Ruthven, Lindſay, and Maitland, were the contrivers of it, nobles 


fn all former commotions they had been ftriétly united with Mur- 


Keith, 329, Knox, 404, 
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Beox |Y rey, though in the late infurreétion they had deferted him 

— various reafons. Morton was nearly allied to tht family of Angus, 
and dusing the minority of the prefent Earl, acted as Chief of the 
name of Douglas. Ruthven was married to the King’s aunt. 
Lindfay’s wife was of the fame blood. All thefe had warmly con- 
curred with the Queen in promoting a marriage, which did fo much 
honour to the houfe of Douglas, and naturally expected, that under 
a King of their own blood, the chief management of affairs would 
be committed to them. Maitland, with his ufual fagacity, fore- 
faw that Murray’s oppofition to the match wouhi prove dangerous 
and ineffeCtual ; but whoever ruled at court, he hoped by his dex- 
terity and talents, to render himfelf neceflary and of importance. 
They were all equally difappointed in their expetations. The 
King’s head{ftrong temper rendered him incapable of advice. The” 
Queen could not help diftrufting men who had been fo long and fo 
tatimately connected with Murray, and gave herfelf up entirely to 
fuch Caunfellors as complied with, all her inclinations. ‘The return 
of that nobleman and his followers was therefore the only event 
which could reftore Morton, Maitland and their affociates to their 
formaar afcendant over the Queen’s councils. For this reafon, no- 
thing could be more mortifying to them, than the refolution which 
Mary had taken to treat the exiles with rigour. This they imputed 
to Rizio, who, after he had engaged to aid Murray with all his 
intereft, was now the moft active inftrument in promoting the mea- 
fures which were concerted for the ruin of that nobleman. This 
officious zeal compleated the difguft which they had conceived 
egainft him, and infpired them with thoughts of vengeance, in 
np wile fuitable to juftice, to humanity, or to their own dignity. 


WHILE 
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WHILE they were ruminating upon their fcheme, the King com- 
mufnicated his refolution to be avenged of Rizio to Lord Ruthven, 
and implored his affiftance, and that of his friends, towards the 
execution of this defign, Nothing could be more acceptable to 
them than this overture. They faw at once all the advantages they 
would reap, by the concurrence of fuch an affociate. Their own 
private revenge upon Rizio would pafs, they hoped, for an aét of 
obedience to the King; and they did not defpair of obtaining the 
reftoration of their banifhed friends, and fecurity for the Proteftant 
religion, as the price of their compliance with his will. 


BuT as Henry was no lefs fickle, than rath, they hefitated for 
fome time, and determined to advance no farther, without taking 
every poffible ‘precaution for their own fafety. They did not in the 
mean time, fuffer the King’s refentment to abate. Morton, who 
was inferior to no man of that intriguing age, in all the arts of in- 
finuation and addrefs, took the young Prince under his management. 
He wrought upon his ruling paffion, ambition to obtain the Ma- 
trimonial Crown. He reprefented Rizio’s credit with the Queen to 
be the chief and only obftacl to his fuccefs in that demand. This 
minion, alone, he faid, poffeffed her confidence; and out of com- 
plaifance to him, her fubjeéts, her nobility, and even her hufband, 
were excluded from arry participation of her fecret councils. Under 
the appearance of a confidence merely political, he infinuated, and 
the King perhaps believed, thata familiarity of quite a different and 
of a very criminal nature might be concealed *. Such various and 


complicated 


Of all our hiflorians, Buchanan alone avowedly accufes Mary of a criminal 
love for Rizio, 340, 344. Knox flightly infinuates that fuch a fufpicion was 
entertained, 391. Melvil, * a converfation with the Queen, intimates that he 
was afraid her familiarity with Rizio might be liable to mifconftruGtion, “11 0. 
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Boox IV. complicated paffions raged in the King’s bofom, with the utmoft 
ETJ fury. He became more impatient than ever of ary delay, and even 
threatened to ftrike the intended blow with his own hand. At laft, 
preliminaries were fettled on both fides, and articles for their mu- 
tual fecurity agreed upon. The King engaged to prevent the 
attainder of the banifhed Lords, to confent to their return into 
Scotland, to obtain for them an ample remiffion of all their crimes, 
and to fupport to the utmoft of his power, the religion which was 
now eftablifhed in the kingdom. On their parts, they undertook 
to procure the Crown Matrimonial for Henry, to fecure his right 
ef fucceffion, if the Queen thould die before him, and to defend 
that right to the uttermoft, againft whatever perfon fhould pre- 
fume to difpute it; and if either Rizio, or any other perfon, 
fhould happen to be killed in profecuting of the defign, the King 


The King himfelf feems, both by Melvil’s account, and by his expoftulation with: 
the Queen, which Ruthven mentions, to have given credit to thefe fulpicions, Melv. 
127. Keith, Append, 123, 124. That the King’s fufpicions were flrong, is like- 
wife evident from the paper publifhed Append. N° XV. But, in oppofition to thefe 
fufpicions, and they are nothing more, we may obferve that Raulet the Queen's French 
Secretary was difmiffed from her fervice, and Rizio advanced to that office in Decem- 
ber 1564, Keith 268. It was in confequence of this preferment, that he acquired 
his great credit with the Queen, Melv. 107. Darnly arrived in Scotland about two 
months after, Keith, 269. The Quetn immediately. conceived for him a paffion, 
which had all the fymptoms of genuine and violent. love. Rizio aided this paffion, 
and promoted the marriage with all his intereft, Melv. 111. During fome months 
after the marriage, the Queen’s fondnefs for Darnly continued. She foon proved 
with child. From this enumeration of circumfances, it appears almoft impofiible that 
the Queen, unlefs we fuppofe her to have been a woman utter! abandoned, could 
carry on any criminal intrigue with Rizio. But the filence — the Eng- 
lith Refident, a man abundantly ready to mention, and to aggravate Mary’s faults, 
and who does not once infinuate that her confidence in Rizio concealed any thing 
criminal, is in itfelf a fufScient vindication of her innocence. 
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promifed to acknowledge himfelf to be the author of the enter- Boox IV. 
— — 


pfize, and to protect thofe who were embarked in it *. 


NOTHING now remained but to concert the plan of operation, 
to chufe the actors, and to aflign them their parts in perpetrating 
thia deteftable crime. Every circumftance here paints and charac~ 
terizes the manners and men of that age, and fills us with horror 
at both. The place, chofen for committing fuch a deed, was the 
Queen's bedchamber. Though Mary was now in the fixth month 
of her pregnancy, and though Rizio might have been feized 
elfewhere, without any difficulty, the King pitched upon this 
place, that he might enjoy the malicious pleafure of reproaching 
Rizio with his crimes before the Queen’s face. The Earl of 
Morton, the Lord High Chancellor of the kingdom, undertook to 
dire&t an enterprize, carried on in defiance of all the laws of which 
he was bound to be the guardian. The Lord Ruthven, who had 
been confined to his bed for three months, by a very dangerous 
diftemper, and who was fill fo feeble that he could fearce walk, 
or bear the weight of his own armour, was entrufted with the 
executive part; and while he himfelf needed to be fupported by 
two men, he came abroad to commit a murder in the prefence of 


his Sovereign. 


On the gth of March, Morton entered the court of the palace 
with an hundred and fixty men; and without noife, or meeting with 
any refiftance, feized all the gates. While the Queen was at fupper 
with the Count-fs of Argyll, Rizio, and a few domeftics, the King 
fuddenly entered the apartment, by a private paflage. At his back, 
was Ruthven, clad in complete armour, and with that ghaftly and 


* Good, vol. i, 266. 
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horrid look which long ficknefs had given him. Three or four 
of his moft trufty accomplices followed him. Such an unufual ap- 
pearance alarmed thofe who were prefent. Rizio inftantly appre- 
hended that he was the victim at whom the blow was aimed; and 
in the utmoft confternation retired behind the Queen, of whom he 
laid hold, hoping that the reverence due to her perfon might 
prove fome protection to him. The confpirators had proceeded too 
far to be reftrained by any confideration of that kind. Numbers of 
armed men rufhed into the chamber, Ruthven drew his dagger, 
and with a furious mien and voice, commanded Rizio to leave a 
place of which he was unworthy, and which he had occupied too 
long. Mary employed tears, and entreaties, and threatenings, to 
fave her favourite. But, notwithftanding all thefe, he was torn 
from her by violence, and before he could be dragged through the 
next apartment, the rage of his enemics put an end to his life, 
piercing his body with fifty-fix wounds *. 


ATHOL, Huntly, Bothwell, and other confidents of the Queen 
who lodged in the palace, were alarmed at the uproar, and filled 
with the utmoft terror on their own account; but either no violence 
was intended again{ft them, or the confpirators durft not fhed the 
nobleft blood in the kingdom, in the fame illegal manner with 
which they had ventured to take the life of a ftranger. Some of 
them were difmiffed, and others made their efcape. 


THE confpirators, in the mean time, kept poffeffion of the pa- 
lace, and guarded the Queen with the utmoft care. A proclama- 
tion was publifhed by the King, prohibiting the parliament to meet 
on the day appointed; and meafures were taken by him for pre- 
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venting any tumult in the city*. Murray, Rothes, and their fol- Boox IV: 


lowers being informed of every ftep taken again{ft Rizio, arrived 
at Edinburgh next evening. Murray was gracioufly received both 
by the King and Queen. By the former, on account of the 
Articles which had been agreed upon between them; by the 
latter, becaufe the hoped to prevail on him, by gentle treat- 
ment, not to take part with the murderers of Rizio. Their 
power the ftill felt, and dreaded; and the infult which they had 
offered to her authority, and even to her perfon, fo far exceeded 
any crime fhe could impute to Murray, that in hopes of wreaking 
her vengeance on them, the became extremely willing to be re- 
conciled to him. The obligations, however, which Murray lay 
under to men, who had hazarded their lives on his account, en- 
gaged him to labour for their fafety. The Queen, who fearce had 
the liberty of choice left, was perfuaded to admit Morton and 
Ruthven into her prefence, and to grant them the promife of par- 
don in whatever terms they fhould deem necefigry for their own 
fecurity. 


Tue King, mean while, ftood aftonifhed at the boldnefs and 
fuccefs of his own enterprize, and uncertain what courfe to hold. 


— — 
1566. 


The Queen vbſerved his irrefolution, and availed herfelf of it. She Bor the gains, 
employed all her art to difengage him from his new affociates. His "Si%f+* 
confcioufnefs of the infult which he had offered to  illuftrious a ““*?* 


benefactrefs, infpired him with uncommon facility and complai- 
fance. In fpite of all the warnings he received to diftruft the 
Queen’s artifices, fhe prevailed on him to difmifs the guards which 
the confpirators had placed on her perfon ; and that fame night he 


* Keith, Appendix, 126, 
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made his efcape along with her, attended by three perfons only, 
and retired to Dunbar. The fcheme of their flight had been 
communicated to Huntly and Bothwell, and they were quickly 
joined by them, and feveral other of the nobles. Bothwell’s 
eftate lay in that corner of the kingdom, and his followers crouded 
to their Chief, in fuch numbers, as foon enabled the Queen to 
fet the power of the confpirators at defiance. 


Tris ſuuden flight filled them with inexpreffible confternation. 
They had obtained a promife of pardon; and it now appeared from 
the Queen’s condu¢t, that nothing more was intended by this pro- 
mile, than to amufe them, and to gain time. They ventured, how- 
ever, to demand the accomplifhment of it; but their meflenger 
was detained a prifoner, and the Queen advancing towards Edin- 
burgh, at the head of 8000 men, talked in the higheft ftrain of re- 
fentment and revenge. She had the addrefs, at the fame time, to 
feparate Murray „and his affociates from the confpirators againft 
Rizio. Senfible that the union of thefe parties would form a con- 
federacy, which might prove formidable to the crown, the expref- 
fed great willingnefs to receive the former into favour; towards 
the latter, the declared herfelf inexorable. Murray and his fol- 
lowers were no lefs willing-to accept of pardon, on her own terms, 
The confpirators againft Rizio, deprived of every refource, and 
incapable of refiftance, fled precipitately to Newcaftle, having 
thus changed fituations with Murray and his party, who left that 
place a few days before. 


No man {o remarkable for wifdom, and even for cunning, as the 
Earl of Morton, ever engaged in a more unfortunate enterprize. 


Deferted 
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Wefersed bafely.by the King, who now denied his knowledge of Boox IV. 
te comtpiracy by public. proclamations, and abandoned ungene- a 
renfly by Murray and his party ®, he was obliged to fly from his 

mative country, to refign the higheft office, and to part with one 

‘ef the moft opulent fortunes in the kingdom. 


On her turn to Edinburgh, Mary began to proceed againit 
thofe concerned in the murdes of Rizio, with the utmoft rigour of 
Jaw. Bat, im praife of her clemency, it muft be obferved, that 
only two perfons, and thefe-of no confiderable rank, fuffered for 
this crime f 


In this confpixacy there is one citcumftance, which, though 
fomewhat detached, deferves mot to be forgotten. In the confede- 


zacy hetween the King and the confpirators, the real intention of 
men who were preparing to-violate one of the firft duties of mora- 
lity, affected the higheft regard for religion. Hiftory relates thefe 
extravagancies of the human, mind, without pretending to juftify,. 
er ever to account for them; and regulating her own opinions by 
fach inconfiftencies, as features of the age which the defcribes, and. 
secords them for the inftruction of ages to come. 


As this is the fecond inftance of deliberate affaffination which Aaa 
has occurred, and aś we hall hereafter meet with many other in- — 
{tances of the fame crime, the caufes which gave rife to a practice tions in that: 
fo fhocking to htimanity, deferve our particular attention: Reſent- 
ment is, for obvious and wife reafons, one of the frongeft paffions 
in the human mind, She natural demand of this paffion is, that. 


e Moelv. 139. t Kekh, Appendix 130, 334. á 
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Boor IV. the perfon who feels the injury fhould himéfelf infli& the vengeance 
— — 


1 566. 


due on that account. The permitting this, however, would have 
been deftructive to fociety; and punifhment would have known 
no bounds, either in feverity, or in duration. For this reafon, in 
the very infancy of the focial ftate, the fword was taken out of pri- 
vate hands, and committed to the Magiftrate. But, at firft, while 
laws aimed at reftraining, they really ftrengthened the principle of 
revenge. The earlieft and moft fimple punifhment for crimes was 
retaliation; the offender forfeited limb for limb, and life for life. 
The payment of a compenfation to the perfon injured, fucceeded 
to the rigour of theformer inftitution. In both thefe, the gratifica- 
tion of private revenge was the object of law; and he who fuffered 
the wrong, was the only perfon who had a right to purfue, to exact, 
or to remit the punifhment. While laws allowed fuch full fcope 
to the revenge of one party, the interefts of the other were not 
neglected. If the evidence of his guilt did not amount to a full 
proof, or if he reckoned himfelf to be unjuftly accufed, the perfon 
towhom a crime was imputed had a right to challenge hisadverfary 
to fingle combat, and on obtaining the victory, vindicated his own 
honour. In almoft every confiderable caufe, whether civil or cri- 
minal, arms were appealed to, in defence, either of the innocence, 
or the property of the partics. Juftice had feldom occafion to uſe 
her balance; the fword alone decided every conteft. The paffion 
of revenge was nourifhed by all thefe means, and grew, by daily 
indulgence, to be incredibly ftrong. Mankind became habituated 
to blood, not only in times of war; but of peace; and from this, 
as well as other caufes, contracted an amazing ferocity of temper, 
and of manners. This ferocity, however, made it neceflary to dif- 
courage the trial by combat; to abolith the payment of compenfa- 
tions in criminal cafes; and to think of fome milder method of ter- 
minating dilputes concerning civil rights. The punifhments for 
crimes 
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crimes became more ftvere, and the regulations concerning pro- Book IV. 


perty more fixed; but the Princes, whofe province it was to inflict 
the one, and to enforce the other, poflefled little power. Great 
offenders defpifed their authority; fmaller oncs fheltered them- 
felves under the jurifdiction of thofe, from whofe protection they 
expected impunity. The adminiftration of juftice was extremely 
feeble and dilatory. An attempt to punifh the crimes of a Chief- 
tain, or even of his vaflals, often excited rebellions and civil wars. 
To nobles haughty and independent, among whom the caufes of 
difcord were many and unavoidable, who were quick in difcerning 
an injury, and impatient to revenge it; who efteemed it infamous 
to fubmit to an enemy, and cowardly to forgive him; who confi- 
dered the right of punifhing thofe who had injured them, as a pri- 
wilege of their order, and a mark of independence; fuch flow pro- 
ceedings were extremely unfatisfatory. The blood of their adver- 
fary was, in their opinion, the only thing which could wath away 
an affront; where that was not fhed, their revenge was difap- 
pointed, their courage became fufpected, and a ftain was left on 
their honour. That vengeance, which the impotent hand of the 
Magiftrate could not inflict, their own could eafily execute; under 
governments fo feeble, men affumed, as in a ftate of nature, the 
right of judging, and redrefling their own wrongs. And thus 
affaffination, a crime of all others the moft deftrudtive to fociety, 
came not only to be allowed, but to be deemed honourable. ° 


Tue hiftory of Europe, during the 14th and r5th centuries 
abounds with deteftable inſtences of this crime. It prevailed chiefly 
among the French and Scots, between whom there was a clofe 
intercourfe at that time, and a furprifing refemblance in their na- 
tional charaters. In 1497, the only brother of the King of France 

Vou. I. sf was 
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Book IV. was murdered publickly in the ftreets of Paris; and, fo far was 
1566. — this horrible ation from meeting with proper punifhment, that an 


eminent lawyer was allowed to plead in defence of it before the 
Peers of France, and avowedly to maintain the lawfulnefs of aſſaſ- 
fination. In 1417, it required all the eloquence and authority of 
the famous Gerfon, to prevail on the Council of Conftance to con- 
demn this propofition, * That there are fome cafes in which affaf- 
fination is a virtue more meritorious in a Knight than in a Squire, 
and more meritorious in a King than ina Knight*. The number 
of eminent perfons who were murdered in France and Scotland, on 
account either ef private or political, or religious qu rrels, during 
the 15th and 16th centuries, is almoft incredible. Even after thofe 
caufes, which firft gave rife to this barbarous practice, were re- 
moved; after the jurifdiction of magiftrates, and the authority of 
laws were better eftablifhed, and become more univerfal; after the 
progrefs of learning and philofophy had polifhed the manners, and 
humanized the minds of men, this crime continued in fome degree. 
It was towards the clofe of the 17th century before it difappeared 
in France. ‘The additional vigour, which the royal authority ac- 
quired by the acceffion of James VI. to the throne of England, 
feems to have put a ftop to it in Scotland. 


THE influence, however, of any national cuftom, both on the 
underftanding and on the heart, and how far it may go towards 
perverting or extinguifhing moral principles of the greateft import- 
ance, is remarkable. The authors of thofe ages have perfe@ly im- 
bibed the fentiments of their cotempog@ries, with regard to affaffi- 
nation; and they, who had leifure to refle&, and to judge, appear 
to be no more fhocked at this crime, than the perfons, who com- 
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mitted it during the heat and impetuofity of paflion. Buchanan 
relates the, murder of Cardinal Beatoun, and of Rizio, without 
exprefling thofe feelings which are natural to a man, or that in- 
dignation which became an hiftorian*. Knox, whofe mind was 
fiercer and more unpolithed, talks of the death of Beatoun, and of 
the Duke of Guife, not only without cenfure, but with the utmoft 
exultation f. On the other hand, the Bifhop of Rofs mentions the 
affaffination of the Earl of Murray with fome degree of applaufe ț. 
Blackwood dwells upon it, with the moft indecent triumph, and 
afcribes it directly to the hand of God ||. Lord Ruthven, the prin- 
cipal actor in the confpiracy againft Rizio, wrote an account of it 
fome fhort time before his own death, and in all his long narrative 
there is not one expreffion of regret, or one fymptom of com punc- 
"tion for a crime no lefs difhonourable, than barbarous **. Morton, 
equally guilty of the fame crime, entertained the fame fentiments 
concerning it; and in bis lat moments, neither he himfelf, nor 
the Minifters who attended him, feem to have confidered it as an 
action which called for repentance ; even then he talks of David's 
flaughter as coolly as if it had been an innocent or commendable 
deed tf. The vices of another age aftonith and fhock us; the 
vices of our own become familiar, and excite little horror. I return 
from this digreffion to the courfe of the hiftory. 


THe charm, which had at firft attached the Queen to Darnly, 
and held them for fome time in an happy union, was now entirely 
diffolved; and love no longer covering his follies and vices with 
its friendly veil, they appeared to Mary in their full dimenfion and 
deformity ff. Though Henry publithed a declaration, difclaiming 


® Buchan, 295, 345. t Knox, 334. t Anderf. 3. 84. 
I Jebb. 2. 263. e Keith, Append. 119. tt Crawf, Mem. Append, 
tt See Appendix, N° XVI. 
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any knowledge of the confpiracy againft Rizio, the Queen was fully 
convinced, that he was not only acceffory to the contrivance, but 
to the commiffion of that odious crime *. That very power, which, 
with liberal and unfufpicious fondnefs, fhe had conferred upon 
him, he had employed to infult her authority, to limit her prero- 
fative, and to endanger her perfon. Such an outrage, it was im- 
poffible any woman could bear, or forgive. Cold civilities; fecret 
diftruft, frequent quarrels, fucceeded to their former tran{ports of 
affeCtion and confidence. The Queen’s favours were no longer con~ 
veyed through his hands. The crowd of expectants ceafed to court 
his patronage, which they found to avail fo little. Among the 
nobles, fome dreaded his furious temper, others complained of his 
perfidioufnefs ; and all of them defpifed the weaknefs of his under- 
ftanding, and the inconftancy of his heart. The people themfelves 
obferved fome parts of his conduét, which little fuited the dignity 
ofa King. Addicted to drunkennefs, beyond what the manners 
of that age could bear, and indulging irregular paffions, which 
even the licentioufnefs of youth could not excufe, he, by his inde- 
cent behaviour, provoked the Queensto the utmoft; and the paf- 
fions which it occafioned, often forced tears from her eyes, both in 
public and in private +. Her averfion for him increafed every day, 
and could be no longer concealed. He was often abfent from 
court, appeared there with little fplendor, and was trufted with no 
power. Avoided equally by thofe who endeavoured to pleafe the 
Queen, who favoured Morton and his affociates, or who adhered 


to the houfe of Hamilton; he was left almoft afone in a neglected 
and unpitied folitude $. 


ABOUT this time, a new favourite grew into great credit with the 
Queen, and Joon gained an afcendant over fer heart, which encou- 


* Keith, 350. t Ibid., 329, t Melv. 131, &c. 
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HiST hie enterpriling genius to form defigns that proved fatal to Boox FV. 


Rinifelf, and the occafion of all Mary’s fubfequent misfortunes. 
‘This was James Hepburn Ear! of Bothwell, the head of an ancient 
fainily, and by his extenfive poffeffions and numerous vaflale, one 
of the moft powerful noblemen in the kingdom. Even in that 
turbulent age, when fo many vaft projects were laid open f an 
afpiring mind, and invited it to aétion, no man’s ambition was 
more daring than Bothwell’s, or had recourfe to bolder or more 
fingular expedients for obtaining power. When almoft every per- 
fon of diftinétien in the kingdom, whether Papift or Proteftant, 
had joined the Congregation is oppofing the dangerous encroach- 
ments of the French upon the liberties of the nation, he, though 
an avowed Proteftant, adhered to the Queen Regent, and acted with 
vigout on ‘her fide. ‘The fuccefs which attended the arms of the 
Congregation having obliged him to retire into. France, he was 
taken into the Queen's fervice, and continued with her till the 
time of her return into Scotland*. From that,period, every ftep 
of his conduct towards Mary was remarkably dutiful; and amidft 
alt the fhiftings of faction, we fcarcely ever find him holding any 
courfe which could be offenfrve to her. When Murray’s proceed- 
ings with regard to her marriage gave umbrage to the Queen, the 
recalled Bothwell from that banifhment into which fhe had with 
relu@tante driven him, and confidered his zeal and abilities as the 
moft powerful fupports of her authority. When the confpirators 
againft Rizio feized her perfon, he became the chief inftrument 
of recovering her Bberty, and ferved her, on that occafion, with 
fò much fidehty and fuccefs, zs made the deepeft impreffion an 
her mind, and greatly increafed the confidence which fhe had hi- 
therto placed in him f. Her gratitude loaded him with marks of 
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her bounty; the raifed him to offices of profit and of truft, and 


plaifance and affiduity, he confirmed and fortified thefe difpofitions 
of the Queen in his favour, and infenfibly paved the way towards 
that vaft project, which his immoderate ambition had perhaps al- 
ready conceived, and which, in {pite of many difficulties, and ‘at 
the expence of many crimes, he at laft accompljithed. 


THe hour of the Queen's delivery now approached. As her 
palace was defended only by a fender guard, it ſexmed imprudent 
to expofe her perfon, at that time, to the infults fhe might fuffer 
in a kingdom torn by faCtions, and prone to mutiny. For this 
reafon, the Privy Council advifed the Queen to fix her refidence in 
the caftle of Edinburgh, the ftrongeft fortrefs in the kingdom, and 
the moft proper place for the fecurity of her perfọn t. In order 
to render this fecurity more perfe&, Mary laboured to extinguith 
the domeftic feuds which divided fome of the principal nobles. 
Murray and Argyll were exafperated againft Huntly and Bothwell, 
by reciprocal and repeated injurics. The Queen, by her authority 
and entreaties, effected a reconcilement among them, and drew 
from them a promife to bury their difcords in everlafting oblivion. 
This reconcilement Mary had fo much at heart, that the made it 
the condition on which fhe again received Murray into favour $. 


On the 19th of June, Mary was delivered of her only fon James, 
a Prince whofe birth was happy for the whole ifland, and unfor- 
tunate to her alone. His acceffion to the throne of England united 


* Melvil, 133. Koox, 396. t Keith, 335. 
t Ibid. 336. Appendix, 239. 
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the two divided kingdoms in one mighty monarchy, and efta- 
blifhed the power of Great Britain on a firm foundation. While 
fhe, torn early from her fon by the cruelty of her fate, was never 
allowed to indulge thofe tender paffions, nor tp tate thofe joys 
which fill the heart of a mother. 


MELvVIL was inftantly difpatched to London with an account of 
this event. It ftruck Elizabeth, at firft, in a fenfible manner; and 
the advantage and fuperiority which her rival had acquired by the 
birth of a fon, forced tears from her eyes. But before Melvil was 
admitted to audience, the had fo far recovered the command of her- 
felf, as to receive him not only with decency, but with exceffive 
cheerfulnefs ; and willingly accepted the invitation which Mary 
gave her to ftand godmother to her fon *. 


As Mary loved {plendor and magnificence, fhe refolved to cele- 
brate the baptifm of the young Prince with great pomp; and for 
that purpofe fent invitations of the fame kind tothe French King, 
and to the Duke of Savoy, the uncle of her former hufband. 


THE Queen, on her recovery, difcovered no change in her fen- 
timents with refpect to the King t}. The death of Rizio, and the 
countenance he had given to an action fo infolent and unjuftifiable, 
were ftill frefh in her memory. She was frequently penfive and 
dejected f. And though Henry fometimes attended at court, and 
accompanied her in her progrefles through different parts of the 
kingdom, he met with little reverence from the nobles, while Mary 
treated him with the greateft referve, and did not fuffer him to 
poffefs any authority ||. The breach between them became every 


* Melv. 138. * See Append. N° XVII. t Ibid. 148. 
I Keith, 350. Melv. 132. 
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Boox IV. day more apparent*., Attempts were made toward a reconcile- 

7566. ‘ment, particularly by Caftelnau the French Ambaffador ; but after 
fuch a violent rupture, it was found no eafy matter to bind the nup- 
tial knot anew; and though he prevailed on the King and Queen 
to país two nights together f, we may, with great probability, 
pronounce this appearance of union, to which Caftelnau trufted, 
not to have been fincere; we know with certainty that it was not 
lafting. 


"BOTHWELL, all this while, was the Queen’s prime confident. 
beftowed. ‘Together with this afcendant over her councils, Both- 
well, if we may believe the cotemporary hiftorians, acquired no 
lefs fway over her heart. But at what precife time, this ambitious 
Lord firft allowed the fentiments of a lover to occupy the place of 
that duty and refpe& which a fubje@ owes his Sovereign; or when 
Mary, inftead of gratitude for his faithful fervices, felt a paffion of 
another nature rifihg in her bofom, it is no eafy matter to determine. 
Such delicate tranfitions of paffion can be difcerned only by thofe, 
the fecret workings of the heart with calm and acute obfervation. 
Neither Knox nor Buchanan enjoyed thefe advantages. Their 
humble ftation allowed them only a diftant accefs to the Queen and 
her favourite. And the ardor of their zeal, and the violence of 
rate. It is by the effects of this reciprocal paffion, rather than by 
their accounts of it, that fubfequent hiftorians carfYutge of its reality, 


ADVENTUROUS as Bothwell’s project fo gain the Queen may 
appear, it was formed and carried on under very favourable circum: 
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ftances. Mary was young, gay, and affable. She poffeffed great Boor IV. 


fenfibility of temper, and was capable of the utmoft tendernefs 
of affection. She had placed her love on a very unworthy objeét, 
who requited it with ingratitude, and treated her with neglect, 
with infolence, and with brutality. All thefe the felt, and refented. 
In this fituation the attention and complaifance of. a man, who 
had vindicated her authority, and protefed her perfon; who en- 


tered into all her views, who foothed all her paffions, who watched 


and improved every opportunity of infinuating his defign, and re- 
commending his paffion *, could fcarce fail of making an impref- 
fion on a heart of fuch a frame as Mary’s. 


THE haughty fpirit of Darnly, nurfed up in flattery, and accuf- 
tomed to command, could not bear the contempt under which he 
had now fallen, and the ftate of infignificance to which he faw him- 
{elf reduced. Butin a country, where he was univerfally hated or 
defpifed, he could never hope to form a party, which would 
fecond any attempt he might make to recover power. He ad- 
dreffed himfelf, therefore, to the Pope, and to the Kings of France 
and Spain, with many profeflions of his own zeal for the Catho- 
lic religion, and with bitter complaints againft the Queen for ne- 
glecting to promote that intereft{: And foon after, he took a 
refolution, equally wild and defperate, of embarking on board a 
fhip, which he had provided, and of flying into foreign parts. It 
is almoft impoflible to form any fatisfa@tory conjecture concerning 
the motives which influence a capricious and irregular mind. He 
hoped, perhaps, to recommend himfelf to the Catholic Princes on 
the continent, by his zeal for religion, and that they would em- 
ploy their intereft towards reinftating him in the pofleffion of that 
power which he had loft. Perhaps, he expected nothing more than 


* Anderi. 1. 93, Q4- t Knox, 399. 
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the comfort of hiding the difgrace uader which he was now fallen, 
among ftrangers, who had never been witnefles of his former 
profperity. 


He communicated his defign to the French Ambaffador Le Croc, 
and to his father the Earl of Lennox. They both endeavoured to 
diffuade him from it, but without fuccefa. Lennox, who feems,; 
as well as his fon, to have loft the Queen’s confidence, and who, 
about this time, was feldom at court, inftantly communicated the 
matter to her by a letter. Henry, who had refufed to accompany 
the Queen from Stirling to Edinburgh, was likewife abfent from 
court. He arrived there, however, on the fame day fhe received 
the account of his intended fight. But he was more than ufually 
wayward and peevith; and {crupling to enter the palace unlefs cer- 
tain Lords who attended the Queen were difmifled, Mary was- 
obliged to meet him without the gates. Art laft he fuffered her to 
conduc him into her own apartment. She endeavoured to draw 
from him the reafons of the ftrange refolution which he had taken, 
and to divert him from it. In {pite, however, of all her arguments 
and entreaties, he remained filent and inflexible. Next day the 
Privy Council, by her direGtion, expoftuiated with him on the fame 
head. He perfifted, notwithftanding, in his fullennefs and obfti- 
nacy; and neither deigned to explain the motives of his condwét, 
nor fignified any intention of altering it. As he left the apart- 
ment, he turned towards the Queen, and told her that fhe fhould 
not fee his face agais, fora long time. A few days after he wrote 
to Mary, and mentioned two things as grounus of his difguft. 
She herfelf, he faid, no longer admitted him into any confidence, 
and had deprived him of all power; and the nobles, after her ex- 
ample, treated him with open neglect, do that he appeared in 
every place without the dignity and f{plendor of a King. 

NOTHING 
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NOTHING could be more mortifying to Mary than this intended 
flight of the King’s, which would have {pread the infamy of their 
domeftic quarrel all over Europe. Compaffion for a Monarch who 
would then appear to be forced into exile by her negle& and ill 
ufage, might have difpofed mankind to entertain fentiments con- 
cerning the caufes of their difcord, little to her advantage. In 
order, therefore, to prepoflefs the minds of her allies, and to fcreen 
her reputation from any cenfure with which Darnly might endea- 
vour to load it, the Privy council tranfmitted a narrative of. this 
whole tranfaction, both to the King, and to the Queen Mother 
of France. It is drawn with great art, and fets Mary’s condué 
in the moft favourable point of light *. 


ABOUT this time, the licence of the borderers called for redrefs; 
and Mary refolving to hold a court of juftice at Jedburgh, the 
inhabitants of feveral adjacent counties were fummoned to attend 
their fovereign in arms, according to cuftom T- Bothwell was, 
at that time, Lieutenant or Warden of all the marches, an office, 
among the moft important in the kingdom; and though ufually 
divided into three diftin@: governments, beftowed by the Queen’s 
favour upon him alone. In order to difplay his own valour and 
activity in the difcharge of this truft, he attempted to feize a gang 
of banditti, who lurking among the marches of Liddefdale, infefted 
the reft of the country. But while he was laying hold of one of 
thofe defperado’s, he was wounded by him in feveral places, fo that 
his followers were obliged to carry him to Hermitage caftle. Mary 
inftantly flew thither, with an impatience which ftrongly marks the 
anxiety of a lover, but little fuited the dignity of a Queen}. Find- 


in 
* Keith, 345) 347- + Ibid. 353. Good. vol. i. 302. = 
t The diftance between Jedburgh and Hermitage is 18 Scottifh miles, through a 
conntry almo impafiable. The feafon of the ycar was far advanced. Bothwell 
Tea feems 
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returned that fame day to Jedburgh, The fatigue of fuch a jour- 
ney, added to the anguith of mind the had fuffered on Bothwell’s 
account, threw her next morning into a violent fever*. Her life 
was defpaired of, but her youth, and the vigour of her conftitution 
refifted the malignity of her difeafe. During the continuance of 
the Queen’s illnefs, the King, who refided at Stirling, never came 
near Jedburgh}; and when he afterwards thought fit to make his 
appearance there, he met with fuch a cold reception, as did not en- 
eourage him to make any long ftay {. Mary foon recovered ftrength 
enough to return along the eaftern borders to Dunbar. 


WHILE fhe refided in this place, her attention was turned to- 
wards England. Elizabeth, notwithftanding her promife, and ever 
proclamations to the contrary, aot only allowed, but encouraged 
Morton and his affociates to remain in England ||. Mary, on the 
other hand, afforded her protection to feveral Englith fugitives. 
Each Queen watched the motions of the other with a jealous atten- 
tion, and fecretly countenanced the practices, which were carrying 
on, to difturb the adminiftration of her rival. 


feems to have been wounded in a (cuffle, occafioned by the defpair of a fingle man, 
tather than in any open infurrection of the borderers. It does not appear that 
the Queen was attended thither by any confiderable train. Had any inilitary ope- 
ration been neceffary, as is fuppofed, Good, vol. i. 304. it would have been ex- 
tremely improper to rifque the Queen’s perfon in an expedition againft thieves. So 
foon as the Queen found Bothwell to be in no danger, the ipflantly returned; and 
after this we hear no more of the infurre&tion, nor have we any proof that the rioters 
took refuge in England. No other reafon but that which we have produced, feems 
fufficient to account for the Queen's conduét, 


* Keith, 351, 352, t Ibid. Append, 133. 
t° Koox, 400. Cald. vol, ii. 15. 
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Fox this purpofe Mary’s Ambaffador, Robert Melvil, and her 
other emiffaries, were extremely ative and fuccefsful. We may 
impute, in a good degree, to their intrigues, that {pirit which 
appeared in the Parliament of England, and which raifed a ftorm 
that threatened Elizabeth’s domeftic tranquillity, more than any 
other event of her reign, and required all her art and dexterity to 
allay ir. 


ELIZABETH had now reigned eight years, without difcovering 
the leaft intention to marry. A violent diftemper, with which 
fhe had lately been feized, having endangered her life, and alarmed 
the nation with the profpeé of all thofe calamities which are oc- 
cafioned by a difputed and dubious fucceffion; a motion was made, 
and eagerly liftened to in both houfes, for addrefling the Queen, to 
provide againit any fuch danger in times to come, either by fig- 
nifying her own.refolution to marry, or by confenting to an aĝ 
eftablifhing the order of fucceffion to theCrown* Her love to her 
fubjects, her duty to the public, her concern for pofierity, it was 
pretended, not only called upon, but obliged her to-take one of 
thefe fteps. The infuperable averfion which the had all along dif- 
covered for marriage, made it improbable that the would chufe the 
former; and if fhe complied with the latter requeft, no title to the 
Crown could, with any colour of juftice, be fet in oppofition to that 
of the Scottith Queen. Elizabeth wasJfagacious enough to fee the 
remoteft confequences of this motion, and obferved them with the 
greateft anxictv. Mary, by refufing fo often to ratify the treaty 
ef Edinburgh, had plainly intimated a defign of embracing the- 
firit promifing opportunity for profecuting her right to the Englith 
Crown; and by her fecret negociations, the had gained many to fa- 
vour her titlet}. Al the Roman Catholics ardently wifhed for her 


® D'Ewes Journ. of Parl. 105. t Melv. 136. 
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thofe apprehenfions which the Proteftants entertained on account 
of her religion. The court faction, which envied the power of 
Cecil, and endeavoured to wreft the adminiftration out of his 
hands, advanced the pretenfions of the Scottifh Queen in oppo- 
fition to him. The union of the two kingdoms was a defireable 
obje& to all wife men in both nations; and the birth of the young 
Prince was a fecurity for the continuance of this blefling, and gave 


hopes of its perpetuity. 


UNDER thefe circumftances, and while the nation was in fuch a 
temper, a parliamentary declaration of Mary’s title would have been 
highly detrimental to Elizabeth. The prefent unfettled ftate of 
the fucceffion left much in her power. Her refentment alone might 
have gone far towards excluding any of the competitors from the 
Crown; and the dread of this had hitherto reftrained and over- 
awed the ambition of theScottifh Queen. But if this check fhould 
be removed by the legal acknowledgment of her title, Mary would 
be at full liberty to purfue her dangerous defigns, and to aĝ with- 
out fear or referve. Her partizans were already meditating fchemes 
for infurreations in different parts of the kingdom *; and an act of 
Parliament, recognizing the rights of that Princefs, whofe preten- 
fions they favoured, would have been nothing lefs than a fignal to 
arms; and, notwithftanding Elizabeth’s juft title to the affections 
of her ſubjects, might have fhaken and endangered her throne. 


WHILE this matter remained in fufpence in both houfes, an ac- 
count of it was tran{mitted to Mary by Melvil her Ambaflador. As 
fhe did not want advocates for her right, even among thofe who 
were near Elizabeth’s perfon, fhe endeavoured to cultivate the dif- 


è Melv. 147. 
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pofition which appeared towards fettling the right of fucceffion in 
her favour, by a letter to the Privy Counfellors of England. She 
expreffed in it a grateful fenfeof Elizabeth's friendthip, which fhe 
afcribes chiefly to their good offices, with their Sovereign, in her 
behalf. She declared her refolution to live in perpetual amity with 
England, without urging or purfuing her claim upon the Crown, 
any farther than fhould be agreeable to the Queen. But, at the 
fame time, as her right of fucceflion was undoubted, fhe hoped it 
would be examined with candour, and judged of with impartiality. 
The nobles who attended her wrote to the Englith Privy Council 
in the fame ftrain*. Mary artfully gave thefe letters the air of 
being nothing more than a declaration of her own, and of her fub- 
yects gratitude towards Elizabeth. But as fhe could not be igno- 
rant of the jealoufy and fear with which Elizabeth obferved the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament, a ftep fo uncommon as this, of one Prince’s 
entering into public correfpondence with the Privy Counfellors of 
another, could not be otherwife conftrued than ag taken with an in- 
tention to encourage the {pirit which had already been raifed among 
the Englifh. In this light it feems to have appeared to Elizabeth 
herfelft. But the difpofition of her people rendering it neceflary 
to treat Mary’s perfon with great decency, and her title with much 
regard, fhe mentioned it to her only in the fofteft language. 


NOTHING, however, could be a more cruel mortification to a 
Princefs of Elizabeth’s character, than the temper which both 
houfes of Parli-ment difcovered on this occafion. She bent all her 
policy to defeat, or elude the motion. After allowing the firft 
heat of their zeal to evaporate, fhe called into her prefence a cer- 
tain number of each houfe. She foothed and careffed them; the 
threatened and protuiſed; the remitted fubfidies which were due; 

* Keith, 354. Append. 136. t Keith, 357. 
and 
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and refufed thofe which were offered ; and in the end prevailed to 
have this formidable motion put off for that feffion. Happily for 
her, the condué& of the Scottith Queen, and the misfortunes 
which befel her, prevented the revival of fuch a motion in any 
future Parliament *. 


MEAN time, in order to preferve the reputation of impartiality, 
and that fhe might not drive Mary into any defperate meafure, 
fhe committed to the Tower one Thornton, who had publifhed 
fomething derogatory to the right of the Scottith line +; and fig- 
nified her difpleafure againht a member of the houfe of Commons, 
who feemed, by fome words in a fpeech, to glance at Mary t. 


AMIDST all her other cares, Mary was ever folicitous to pro-. 
mote the intereft of that religion which fhe profeffed. The re- 
eftabliihment of the Romifh doctrine feems to have been her 
favourite paffion; and though the defiga was concealed with 
care, and conducted with caution, fhe purfued it with a perfe- 
vering zeal. At this time, fhe ventured to lay afide fomewhat of 
her ufual referve ; and the aid which ihe expected from the Popith 
Princes, who had engaged in the league of Bayonne, encou- 
raged her to take a ftep, which, if we confider the temper of the 
nation, appears to be extremely bold. Having formerly held a 
fecret correfpondence with the court of Rome, the now rtfolved to 
allow a Nuncio from the Pope publickly to enter her dominions. 
Cardinal Laurea, at that time Bifhop of Mondovi, was the per- 
fon on whom Pius V. conferred this office, and amg with him he 
fent the Queen a prefent of 20,000 crowns §. It is not the cha- 
racter of the Papal court, to open its treafury upon diftant or imagi- 


* D'Ewes Journ. 104 130. Camd. 399. Meiv. 11g. Haynes 446. 
t Camd. gor. t Haynes, 449. § Vita Card, Laur, ap. Burn. vol. iii, 3:5. 
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other, than to attempt a reconciliatien of the kingdom to the Ro- 
mith fee. Thus Mary herfelf underftood it; and in her anfwer to 
a letter which the received from the Pope, after expreffing her 
grateful fenfe of his paternal care and liberality, fhe promifes that 
fhe would bend her whole ftrength towards the re-eftablifhment and 
propagation of the Catholic faith; that fhe would receive the Nun- 
cio with every poflible demonftration of reſpect, and concur, with 
the utmoft vigour, in all his defigns towards promoting the honour 
of God, and reftoring peace to the kingdom; that fhe would ce- 
lebrate the baptifm of the Prince, according to the ceremonies which 
the Romifh ritual prefcribes, hoping that her fubjeéts would be 
taught, by this example, again to reverence the facraments of the 
church, which they had fo long treated with contempt; and that 
fhe would be careful to inftil early into her fon the principles of 
a fincere love and attachment to the Catholic faith *. But though 
the Nuncio was already arrived at Paris, and had fent over one of 
his attendants with part of the money, the Queen did not think the 
jun@ure proper for his reception. Elizabeth was preparing to fend 
a magnificent embafly into Scotland, againft the time of the Prince’s 
baptifm, and as it would have been improper to offend her, fhe 
wifely contrived, under various pretences, to detain Laurea at Pa- 
rist- ‘The convulfions into which the kingdom was thrown foon 
after, made it impoffible for him to purfue his journey any farther. 


AT the very time that Mary was fecretly carrying on thefe ne- 
gociations for tubverting the Reformed church, the did not fcruple 
publickly to employ her authority towards obtaining for its Mini- 
flers a more certain and comfortable fubfiftence f. During this 


è Conzi Vita Mariæ ap. Jebb, vol. ii. 51. + Keith, Append, 135. 
t Keith, 561, 562. Knox, 401. 
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year, fhe iffued feveral proclamations and acts of council for that 
purpofe, and readily approved of every {cheme which was propofed 
for the more effectual payment of their flipends. This part of her 
conduct does little honour to Mary’s integrity ; and though juftified 
by the example of Princes, who often reckon falfchood and deceit 
among the neceflary arts of government, and even authorifed by 
the pernicious cafuiftry of the Romith Church, which transfers 
breach of faith to heretics, from the lift of crimes, to that of duties, 
fuch diffimulation, however, muft be numbered among thofe ble- 
mifhes which never ftain a truly great and generous character. 


As neither the French nor Piedmontefe Ambafladors were yet 
arrived, the baptif{m of the Prince was put off from time to time. 
Mean while Mary fixed her refidence at Craigmillar*. Such a ree 
tirement, perhaps, fuited the prefent temper of her mind, and in- 
duced her to prefer it before her own palace of Holy-rood-houfe. 
Her averfion for the King grew every day more confirmed, and was 
become altogether incurable. A deep melancholy fucceeded to that 


gaiety of {pirit, which was natural to her. The rafhnefs and levity 


of her own choice, and the King’s ingratitude and obftinacy, filled 
her with fhame and with defpair. A variety of paflions preyed at 
once on a mind, all whofe fenfaticns were exquifite, and all its 
emotions ftrong, and often extorted from her, the laft with of the 
unfortunate, that life itfelf would come to an end t. 


Murray and Maitland obferved all thofe workings of paffion 
in the breaft of the Queen, and conceived hopes of turning them to 
the advantage of their ancient eflociates, Morton, and the other 
con{pirators againſt Rizio. ‘They were ftill in banifhment, and the 
Queen’s refentment againſt them centunued pyabated. Murray and 
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be feparated from Darnly would furtnount this deep-rooted aver- 
fion, and that the hopes, of an event fo defireable might induce 
her to be reconciled to the confpirators. It was eafy to find rea- 
fons, in the King’s behaviour, on which to found a fentence of di- 
vorce. This fentence they had intereft enough to obtain, and to 
procure the ratification of it in Parliament. In return for this fer- 
vice, they propofed to ftipulate with the Queen to grant a par- 
don to Morton and his followers. The defign was firft of all 
communicated to Argyll, who, as well as Murray, owed his re- 
turn into Scotland to the confpiracy againft Rizio. Huntly and 
Bothwell, who at that time directed all Mary’s councils, were like- 
wife admitted into the concert. They joined together in making 
fhe overture to the Queen, and enforced it with all Maitland’s elo- 
quence*. But Mary, however defirous of obtaining that deliver- 
ance from Darnly’s caprices, with which they endeavoured to al- 
lure her, had neverthelefs good reafons for rejeéting the method, 
by which they propofed to accomplifh it. The birth of her fon 
had greatly ftrengthened her -laim upon the Englith fucceffion, and 
encouraged the abettors of it to appear with greater boldnefs, and 
to a& with more vigour. She could fcarce hope to be divorced from 
her hufband, without throwing fome imputation on her fon. This 
might open a new difpute with regard to the fucceffion, and put 
it in the power of Elizabeth and her Minifters to call in queftion 
the Prince’s legitimacy, or at leaft to ſubject it to all the delays and 
cavils of a jud’-ial inquiry. The fear of thefe inconveniencies 
weighed with Mary, and determined her, rather to endure her 
hard fate, than to feek relief by venturing on fuch a dangerous 
experiment, 


* Anderf. vol. iv. Part ii, 188, 
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THE Earl of Bedford, and the Count de Brienne, the Englith 
and French Ambaffadors, being arrived, Mary fet out for Stirling, 
to celebrate the baptifm of her fon. Bedford was attended by a 
numerous and {plendid train, and brought prefents from Elizabeth, 
fuitable to her own dignity, and the refpect with which fhe af- 
fected, at that time, to treat the Queen of Scots. Great prepara- 
tions had been made by Mary, and the magnificence difplayed by 
her on this occafion, exceeded whatever had been formerly known 
in Scotland. The ceremony itfelf was performed according to the 
rites of the Romifh Church. But neither Bedford, nor any of the 
Scottifh nobles who profeffed the Proteftant religion, entered within 
the gates of the chapel*. The fpirit of that age, firm and uncom- 
plying, would not, upon any inducement, condefcend to witnels 
an aéhion, which it efteemed idolatrous. 


Hewry’s behaviour, at this juncture, perfectly difcovers the 
excefs of his caprice, as well as of his folly. He chofe to refide 
at Stirling, but confined himfelf to his own apartment; and as the 
Queen diftrufted every nobleman who ventured to converfe with 
him, he was left in abfolute folitude. Nothing could be more fin- 
gular, or was lefs expected, than his chufing to appear in a man- 
ner, that both publithed the contempt under which he had fallen, 
and, by expofing the Queen’s domeftic unhappinefs to the obfer- 
vation of fo many foreigners, looked like a ftep taken on purpofe 
to mortify and to offend her. Mary felt this infult fenfibly; and 
notwithftanding all her efforts to affume the gaidgy which fuited 
the occafion, and which was neceflary for the polite reception of 
her guefis, fhe was fometimes obliged to retire, in order to be at 
liberty to indulge her forrow, and give vent to her tears t. The 
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King ftill perfifted in his defign of retiring into foreign parts, and 
daily threatened to put it in execution * 


THE ceremony of witnefling the Prince’s baptifm was not the fole 
bufine(s of Bedford's embaffy. His inftruétions contained an over- 
ture, which ought to have gone far towards extinguifhing thofe jear 
loufies which had fo long fubfifted between the two Queens. The 
treaty of Edinburgh, which has been fo often mentioned, was the 
principal occafion of thefe. The ſpirit however which had rifen 
to fuch a height in the late Parliament, the power of the party 
which favoured the Scottith Queen's title, the number and activity 
of her agents in different parts of the kingdom, alarmed Eliza- 


© Camden affims, gor. that Bedford was commanded by Elizabeth not to givé 
Darnly the title of King. As this was an indignity, not to be born, either by Mary 
or her huthand, it hath been afferted to be the caule of the King’s abfence from the 
ceremony of his fon’s baptifm. Keith, 360. Good. 319. But, r. No fuch thing is 
to be found among Bedford's inftruétions, the original of which fill remains. Keith 
356. 2. Bedford's advice to the Queen by Melvil is utterly inconiiftent with Cam. 
den's affertion. Melv. 153. Melvil’s account is confirmed by Elizabeth's inftruc- 
tions to Sie Henry Norris, where bË affirms that fhe commanded Bedford to employ 
his beft offices towards reconciling Mary to her hufband, which he had attempted 
to no purpofe. Digges’s Compl. Ambal. p. 13. A paper publifhed Append. N° XVIIL 
proves the fame thing. 3. Le Croc the French Refident mentions the King's ab- 
fence, but without giving that reafon for it, which has been founded on Camden's 
words, thagzh, if that bad been the real one, he would fcarce have failed to mention it. 
His account obis matter is that which I have followed, Keith, Pref. vii. 4 He 
informs his court, that on account of the difference betwixt the King and the Queen, 
be had refufed to kold any further correfpondence with the former, though he 
appears, in many inflances, to have been his great confident. Ibid. 5s. As the 
King was not prefent at the baptifm, he feems to have been excluded from any 
fhare in the ordinary adminiltration of bufine’s. Two acts of Privy Council, one on 
the 20th, and the other on the zift of December, are ſound in Keith, 562. They 
both run in the Queen's name alone. The King feems not to have been prefent, 
This could not be owing to Elizabeth's inftruttions to Ledfiid, 
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guous and artful expreffions in that treaty might afford her. No- 
thing was now demanded of Mary, but to renounce any title to 
the Crown of England during Elizabeth’s life, and the lives of her 
pofterity; who, om the other hand, engaged to take no ftep, 
which. might prove injurious to Mary’s claim upon the fucceffion * 


Mary could not, with decency, reject a propofition fo equi- 
table; the mfifted, however, that Elizabeth fhould order the right 
upon which fhe claimed to be legally examined, and publickly re- 
cognized, and particularly that the teftament of Henry VIII. where- 
by he had excluded the defcendants of his eldeft fifter the Queen 
of Scotland, from the place due to them in the order of fucceffion, 
might be produced, and confidered by the Englith nobility. Ma-, 
ry’s Minifters had creduloufly embraced an opinion, that this tefta- 
ment, which they fo juftly conceived to be injurious to their Mif- 
trelís, was a mere forgery; and on different occafions had urged 
Elizabeth to produce it. Mary would have fuffered confiderably 
by gaining this point. The original teftament is-ftill extant, and 
not the leaft doubt can be entertained of its genuinenefs and au- 
thenticity. But it was not Elizabeth’s intention to weaken or to 
fet afide the title of the houfe of Stewart. She aimed at nothing 
more, than to keep the queftion concerning the fucceffion perplexed 
and undecided, and by induftrioufly eluding this requeft}-the did 
real fervice to Mary’s caufe t. 


A Frew days after the baptifm of the Prince, Morton and all 
the other confpirators againft Rizio obtained their pardon, and leave 
to return into Scotland. Mary, who had hitherto coritinued inex- 
orable to every intreaty in their behalf, yie]ded at laft to the folici- 


Keitb, 356. t Ibid. 361, 358. Note (c.) Murdin, 368, 
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tations of Bothwell*. He could hape for no fuccefs in thofe bold 
defigns on which his ambition refolved to venture, without draw- 
ing aid from every quarter. By procuring a favour for Morton 
and his affociates, of which they had good reafon to defpair, he ex- 
pected to fecure a band of faithful and determined adherents. 


Tue King ftill remained at Stirling, in folitude, and under con- 
‘tempt. His impatience in this fituation, together with the alarm 
given him, by the rumour of a defign to feize his perfon, and con- 
fine him te prifon f, was the occafion of his leaving that place in 
an abrupt manner, and retiring to his father at Glafgow. 


Two Affemblies of the Church were held during this year. New 
fomplaints were made, and upon good grounds, of the poverty 
and contempt under which the Proteflant clergy were fuffered to 
languith. Penurious as the allotment for their fubfiftence was, 
they had not received the leaft part of what was due for the pré- 
ceding year{. Nothing lefs than a zeal, ready to endure and to 
ſuffer everything for a good cauſe, could have perfuaded men to 
adhere to a church, fo indigent and fo neglected. The extraordi- 
nary expences occafioned by the Prince’s baptifm, had exhaufted 
the Queen’s treafury, and the fums appropriated for the fubfiftence 
of the clergy were diverted into other channels. The Queen was 
ther¢fore obliged to prevent the juft remonftrances of the affembly 
by falling on wme ntw method for the relief of the church. Some 
fymptoms of liberality, fome ftretch towards munificence might 
have been expetted in an affignment which was made with an in- 
tention of foothing and filencing the clergy. But both the Queen 
and the nobles held faft the riches of the church which they had 
feized. A fum, which, at the higheft computation, can fearce be 


® Good. vol. i. 140. Melk. 154. P Keith, Pref. viii, t Ibid. 562. 
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reckoned equal to goool. fterling*, was deemed fufficient for the 
maintenance of a whole national church, by men who had lately 
feen fingle monatfteries poffeffed of revenues far fuperior in value. 


THe ecclefiaftics in that age bore the grievances which affected 
themfelves alone, with aftonifhing patience; but wherever the Re- 
formed Religion was threatened, they were extremely apt to be 
alarmed, and to proclaim in the loudeft manner, their apprehen- 
fions of danger. A juſt occafion of this kind was given them, a 
{hort time before the meeting of the Aflembly. The ufurped and 
oppreflive jurifdiGion of the fpiritual courts had been abolifhed by 
the Parliament 1560, and Commiflaries were appointed to hear and 
determine the caufes which formerly came under their cognizance f. 
Among the few atts of that Parliament, to which Mary had paid 
any regard, this was one. She had confirmed the authority of the 
Commiffaries, and had given them inftrudtions for dire@ting their 
proceedings}, which are ftill of great authority in that court. From 
that time thefe judges had continued in the uninterrupted exercife 
of their funétion, when of a fudden the Queen iffued a proclama- 
tion, reftoring the Archbifhop of St. Andrew’s to his ancient jurif- 
diction, and depriving the Commiflaries of all authority |]. 


A MOTIVE, which cannot be juftified, rendered the Queen not 
unwilling to venture upon this rafh ation. She had been cantmiving, 
for fome time, how to re-eflablifh the Popifh religien; and the re- 
ftoring the ancient ecclefiaftics to their former jurifdiction, feemed to 
be a confidcrable flep towards that end. The moti’ which prompt- 
ed Bothwell, to whofe influence over the Queen this action muft be 
chiefly imputed §, was fill more criminal. His enterprifing ambi- 
tion had already formed that bold deſign, which he foon put in cxe- 


® Keith, 562. ¢ Id. 152. $id. 251. ] Knox, 40} § Tu. ibid. 
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cution, and the ufe which we hall hereafter find him making of that Boox IV. 
— — 


authority, which the Popith ecclefiaftics regained, difcovers the rea- 
fons of his prefent condu@, in contributing to revive thcir power. 
The Proteftant clergy were not unconcerned f{pectators of an event, 
which threatened their religion with unavoidable deftruction ; but 
as they defpaired of obtaining the proper remedy from the Queen 
herfelf, they addreffed a remonftrance to the whole body of the Pro- 
teftant nobility, full of that ardent zeal for religion, which the dan- 
ger to which it was expofed, at that time, feemed to require*. What 
effe&s this vehement exhortation might have produced, we have 
no opportunity of judging, the attention of the nation being quickly 
turned towards events of another, and more tragical nature. 


IMMEDIATELY upon the King’s leaving Stirling, and before he 
could reach Glafgow, he was feized with a dangerous diftemper. 
The fymptoms which attended it were violent and unufual, and in 
that age it was commonly imputed to the effects of poifont. It 
is impoflible, amidft the contradictions of hiftorians, to decide with 
certainty concerning its nature, or its caufe f. His life was in the 


utmolt 


* Keith, 567. + Melv. 154. Knox, 401. 

+ Bochanan and Knox are pofitive that the King had been poifoned. They men- 
tion the black and putrid puftules which broke out all over his body. Buthanan 
adds, thar Abernethy the King’s phyfician plainly declared that poifon was the 
caule of thel ., notoms, and that the Queen refufed to allow her own phyfician to at- 
tend him, Buch. 349. Knox, 401. 2. Blackwood Caufin. &c. Jebb, vol. ii. 24, 59. 
allert, that the mall-pox was the difeafe with which the King was fcized. He is 
called a pockifS ma. in te Queen's letter, Good. vol. ii, 15. The reafon given by 
French Paris for lodging the King at the Kirk of Field, viz. left the young Prince 
fhould catch the infection if he ftaid in the palace, feems to favour this opinion, An- 
derf. vol. ii. 193. Carte mentions it as a proof of Mary's tendernefs to her hufband, 
that though fhe never had the fmall-pox herfeif, the ventured. to atund him, vol. iit 
445. This, if ic had been true, would have afforded a good pretence for not vifiting 
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Book IV. utmoft danger; but after languifhing for fome weeks, the vigour 
1567. Of his conftitution furmounted the malignity of the difeafe. 


NegleGed by MaARy’s neglect of the King, on this occafion, was equal to 
— that with which he had treated her during her illnefs at Jedburgh. 
She no longer felt that warmth of conjugal affection which prompts 
to fympathy, and delights in all thofe tender offices which footh 
and alleviate ficknefs and pain. At this juncture, fhe did not even 
put on the appearance of this paflion. Notwithftanding the King’s 
danger, fhe amufed herfelf with excurfions to different parts of the 
country, and fuffered near a month to elapfe before the vifited him 
at Glafgow. By that time, the violence of the diftemper was over, 
and the King, though weak and languifhing, was out of all danger. 


THE breach between Mary and ‘her hufband was not occafioned 
betweenthem by any of thofe flight difgufts, which interrupt the domeftic union, 
without diffolving it altogether. Almoft all the paffions, which ope- 
rate with greateft. violence on a female mind, and drive it to the 
moft dangerous extremes, concurred in raifing and fomenting this 
unhappy quarrel. Ingratitude for the favours the had beftowed, 
contempt of her perfon, violations of the marriage-vow, encroach-. 
ments on her power, confpiracies againft her favourites, jealoufy, 
infelence; and obftinacy, were the injuries of which Mary had great 
reafon tocomplain. She felt them with the utmoft fenfibility; and, 
added to the anguith of difappointed love, they produced thse fymp- 
toms. of defpair which we have already defcribed. Hereefentment 
againft the King feems not to have abated from the tirof his leav- 
ing Stirling. In a letter written with her own hand,gb her ambafla- 


him fooner; but Mary had the fmall-pox in her infancy, Sadler's Letters. 3. Bifhop 
Lefly affirms, that the King's difeafe was the French pox, Keith, 364. Nõte (4). 
In that age, thig difeafe was efteemed fo contagious, that perfons infected with it 
were removed without the walls of cities. 
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dor in France, juft before the fet out. for Glafgow, no tokens of Book IV. 


fudden reconcilement appear. On the contrary, fhe mentions, 


— — 


I t 
with fome bitternefs, the King’s ingratitude, the jealoufy with —— 


which he obſerved her actions, and the inclination he difcovered to 
difturb her government, and at the fame time talks of all his at- 
tempts with the utmoft {corn *. 


AFTER this difcovery of Mary’s fentiments, it was ſcarce to be 
expected that the would vifit the King, or that any thing but 
marks of jealoufy and diftruft thould appear in fuch an interview. 
This, however, was far from being the cafe; the not only vifited 
Henry, but, by all her words and aétions, endeavoured to exprefs 
an uncommon affection for him: And though this made impreflion 
on the credulous fpirit of her hufband, no lefs flexible on fome 
occafions, than obftinate on others; yet, to thofe who are.ac- 
quainted with the human heart, and who know how feldom and 
how flowly fuch wounds in domeftic happinefs are healed, this 
fudden tranfition will appear with a very fufpicious air, and will 
be confidered by them as the cffeé& of artifice. 


BuT it is not on fufpicion alone, that Mary is charged with 
diffimulation in this part of her conduét. Two of her famous let- 
ters to Bothwell were written during her ftay at Glafgow, and 
fully la, open this f{cene of iniquity. He had fo far fucceeded 
in his an. 4itious and criminal defign, as to gain an abfolute afcen- 
dant over e-Queen; and in a fituation fuch as Mary’s, merit not 
fo confpicuou . fe vices of far inferior importance, and addrefs much 
lefs infinuating than Bothwell’s, may be fuppofed to fteal imper- 
ceptibly on a female heart and entirely to overcome it. Among 
thofe in the higher ranks of life, {cruples with regard to conjugal 
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manners of that court, in which Mary had been educated, contri- 
bute to increafe or to fortify them. The amorous turn of Francis 
I. and Henry I!. the wildnelfs of the military character in that age, 
and the hberty of appearing in all companies, which began to be al- 
lowed to women, who had not yet acquired that delicacy of fen- 
timent, and thofe polifhed manners, which alone can render this 
liberty innocent, had introduced, among the French, a licentiouf- 
nefs of morals that rofe to an aftonifhing height. Such examples, 
which were familiar to Mary from her infancy, could hardly fail of 
diminifhing that horror of vice which is natural to a virtuous mind. 
The King’s behaviour would render the firft approach of forbid- 
den fentiments lefs thocking; refentment, and difappointed love, 
would be apt to reprefent whatever foothed her revenge, as jufti-- 
fiable on that account; ‘and fo many concurring caufes might, al- 
moft imperceptibly, kindle a new paffion in her heart. 


BuT whatever opinion we may form with regard to the rife and 
progrefs of this paffion, the letters themfelves breathe all the ar- 
dour and tendernefs of love. The affection which Mary there ex- 
preſſes for Bothwell, fully accounts for every fubfequent part of her 
conduct; which, without admitting this circumftance, appears al- 
together myfterious, inconfiftent, and inexplicable. That recon— 
cilement with Her hufband, of which, if we allow it toh Fenuine, 
it is impoffible to give any plaufible account, is difcover}.d, by the 
Queen’s own confeffion, to have been mere artifity ind deceit. 
As her averfion for her hufband, and the fufpicteuasattention with 
which the obferved his conduét, became univerfally known, her 
ears were officioufly filled, as is ufual in fuch cafes, with groundiefs 
or aggravated accounts of his actions. By {Sme, fhe was told, that 
the King intended to feize the perfon of the Prince his fon, and 
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in his name to ufurp the government; by others fhe was aflured, 
that he refolved inftantly to leave the kingdom; that a veffel was 
hired for this purpofe, and lay in the river Clyde ready to receive 
him*. The laft was what Mary chiefly dreaded. Henry’s retiring 
into a foreign country. muft have been highly difhonourable to the 
Queen, and would have entirely difconcerted Bothwell’s meafures. 
While he refided in Glafgow, at a diftance from her, and in that 
part of the kingdom where the intereft of his family was greateft, 
he might, with more facility, accomplith his defi gns. In order, 
therefore, to prevent his executing any fuch wild fcheme, it was 
neceflary to bring him to fome place, where he would be more im- 
mediately under her own eye. For this purpofe, the firft employed 
all her art to regain his confidente, and then propofed to remove 
him to the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, under pretence, that 
there he would have eafier accefs to the advice of phyficians, and 
that fhe herfelf could attend him without being abfent from her 
fon +. The King was weak enough to fuffer himfelf to be per- 
fuaded; and being fill feeble and incapable of bearing fatigue,. 
was carried in a litter to Edinburgh. 


THE place prepared for his reception was a houfe, belonging to 
the Provoft of a collegiate church, called Kirk of Field. It ftood 
almoft upon the fame {pot where the houfe belonging to the Prin— 
cipal of tı ¢ Univerfity now ftands. Such a fituation, ona ring 
ground, an at that time in an open field, had all the advantages 
of healthful a r to recommend it; but, on the other hand, the fo-- 
litude of the plac: rendered it extremely proper for the commif— 
fion of that crime, “with a view to which, it feems manifeftly to» 


have been chofen. 
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Mary continued ‘to attend the King with the moft affiduows 
care. She ſeldom was abfent from him through the day; the flept 
feveral nights in the chamber under his apartment. She heaped ` 
on him fo many marks of tendernefs and confidence, as, in a great 
meafure, quieted thofe fufpicions which had fo long difturbed him. 
But while he was fondly indulging in dreams of the return of his 
former happinefs, he ftood on the very brink of deftruétion. On 
Sunday the ninth of February, about eleven at night, the Queen 
left the Kirk of Field, in order to be prefent at a mafque in the 
palace. At two next morning, the houfe in which the King lay 
was blown up with gun-powder. The noife and fhock, which 
this fudden explofion occafioned, alarmed the whole city. The in- 
habitants ran to the place whence it came. The dead body of the 
King, with that of a fervant who flept in the fame room, weré 
found lying in an adjacent garden, without the city wall, un- 
touched by fire, and with no bruife or mark of violence. 


Sucn was the unhappy fate of Henry Stewart Lord Darnly, 
in the twenty-firft year of his age. The indulgence of fortune, and 
his own external accomplifhments, without any other merit, had 
raifed him to an height of dignity, of which he was altogether 
unworthy. By his folly and ingratitude, he loft the heart of a 
woman who doated on him to diftraétion. His infolence and in- 
conftancy alienated from him fuch of the nobles as had cameributed 
moft zealoully towards his clevation. His levity amd,.aprice ex- 
pofed him to the fcorn of the people, who once rever’ him as the 
defcendant of their ancient Kings and heroos. Tad he died a 
natural death, his end would have been unlamented, and his me- 
mory have been foon forgotten; but the cruel circumftances of his 
murder, and the remifinefs with which it was afterwards avenged, 
have made his name to be remembered with regret, and have 
rendered him the object of pity*te which he had otherwife no title. 

EVERY 
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Every one’s imagination was at work to guefs who had con- Boox IV. 


trived and executed this execrable deed. The fufpicion fell, with 


were thrown out, as if the Queen herfelf were no ftranger to the 
crime. OFf Bothwell’s guilt there remains the fulleft evidence, 
that the nature of the aétion will admit. The Queen’s known 
fentiments with regard to her hufband, gave a great appearance of 
probability to the imputation with which fhe was loaded t. 


Two days after the murder, a proclamation was iflued by the 
Queen, offering a confiderable reward to any perfon who fhould 
difcover thofe who had been guilty of fuch a horrid and-deteftable 
crime f; and though Bothwell was now one of the greateft fub- 
jeéts in the kingdom, formidable on account of his own power, 
and protected by the Queen’s favour, it was impoffible to fupprefs 
the fentiments and indignation of the people. apers were affixed 
to the moft public places of the city, accufing him of the murder, 
and naming his accomplicés; pictures appeared to the fame pur- 
pofe, and voices were heard, in the middle of the night, charging 
him with that barbarous a¢ticn. But the authors of thefe rumours. 
did not confine their accufations to Bothwell alone, they infinuated: 
that the Queen herfelf was acceflory to the crime §. This bold ac- 
cufation, which fo dire@ly attacked Mary’s reputation, drew the 
attention of her council; and by engaging them in an inquiry after: 
the autho: ə of thefe libels, diverted them from. fearching for the 
murderers f the King **. It could fċarce be expeéted that Mary 
herfelf would he extvemely folicitous to difcover thofe who had rid 
her of an hufbaud, whom fhe had fo violently hated. It was 


Melv. 155. Anderf. vol. i. 156. 
+ See Diflertation concerning the murder of Henry Darnly, and the genvinencfs 
of Mary's lettersto Bothwell. Appendix. 
t Anderf, vol. i. 36. § “Id. vol. ii. 156. ** Id. vol. i, 38. 
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Book IV. Bothwell’s intereft, who had the fupreme direétion of this, as well 


of all other affairs, to ftifle and fupprefs whatever evidence fhould 
be offered, and to cover, if poffible, the whole tranſaction under 
the veil of darknefs and of filence. Some inquiry, however, was 
made, and fome perfons called before the council; but the exa- 
mination was conducted with the moft indecent remifinefs, and in 
fuch a manner, as to let in no light upon that fcene of guilt *. 


IT was not her own fubjeéts alone who fufpected Mary of having 
been acceffory to this unnatural crime; nor did an opinion, fo dif- 
honourable to her character; owe its rife and progrefs to the jea- 
loufy and malice of her fa€tious nobles, ‘The report of the man- 
ner and circumftances of the King’s murder fpread quickly over 
all Europe, and, even in that age, which was accuftomed to deeds 
of violence, it excited univerfal horror. As her unhappy breach 
with her hufband had long been matter of public difcourfe, the 
firit conjeGtures which were formed with regard to hie death, 
were extremely to her difadvantage. Her friends, at a lofs what 
apology to offer for her conduat, called on her to profecute the 
murderers with the utmoft diligence, and expected that the rigour 
of her proceedings would prove the beft and fulleft vindication of 
her innocence t. 


LENNOx, at the fame time, incited Mary to vengeance with in- 
ceſſant importunity. This nobleman had fhared tm kas fon’s dif- 
grace, and being treated by Mary with neglect, ufu tly refided at 
a diftance from court. Rouzed, however, by an event no lefs fhock- 
ing to the heart of a father, than fatal to all his fchemes of ambi- 


Febroary 21. “On, he ventured to write to the Queen, and to offer his advice 


* Anderf, vol. iv. 167, 168. + Keith, Pref. ix. 
with 
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with reſpect to the moft effectual method for difcovering and con- 
viéting thofe who had fo cruelly deprived him of a fon, and her of 
a hufband. He urged her to profecute thofe who were guilty 
with vigour, and to bring them to a fpeedy trial; he declared his 
own fulpicion of Bothwell, and of thofe who were named as his 
accomplices; he required that, out of regard to decency, and in 
order to encourage idence to appear againft them, the perfons 
accufed of fuch an atrocious crime fhould be committed to cuftody, 
or at leaft excluded from her court and prefence * 


Mary was then at Seaton, whither the had retired after the bu- 
rial of the King, whofe body was depofited among the Monarchs 
of Scotland, in a private, but decent manner t. The former part 
of the Earl's demand, could not, on any pretence, be eluded; and 
it was refolved to bring Bothwell immediately to trial. But, inftead 
of confining him to any prifon, Mary admitted him to all her 
councils, and allowed a perfon, univerfally reputed the murderer 
of her hufband, to enjoy all the fecurity, the dignity, and the power 
of a favouritef. The offices which Bothwell already pofleffed, 
gave him the command of all the fouth of Scotland. The caftle 
of Edinburgh, however, was a place of too much confequence, not 
to with it in his own power. The Queen, in order to prevail on 
the Earl of Mar to furrender it, confented to put the perfon of 
the youag Prince in his hands, and immediately beftowed the 
governmen of that important fortrefs upon Bothwell |]. So many 
fteps in her sonduct, incontiftent with all the rules of prudence, 
and of decency; muſt be imputed to an excefs either of folly or 
of love. Mary’s known character fully vindicates her from the for- 
mer; of the latter, many and ftriking proofs foon appeared. 


* Keith, 369. + Anderf. vol. i. 2 3» t l. ilid, 40, &e, 
g Id. ibid, Pref. 64. Keith, 379. 
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No direc evidence had yet appeared againft Bothwell; but as 
time might bring to light the circumftances of a crime, in which 
fo many accomplices were concerned, it was of great importance 
to hurry over the trial, while nothing more than general fufpicions, 
and uncertain furmifes, could be produced by his accufers. For 
this reafon, in a meeting of Privy Council held on the 28th of 
March, the 12th of April was appointed for the day of trial. And 
though the law allowed, and the manner in which criminal caufes 
were carried on in that age required a much longer interval, it 
appears, from feveral circumftances, that this fhort {pace was con- 
fiderably contracted, and that Lennox had only eleven days warn- 
ing to prepare for accufing a perfon, fo far fuperior to himfelf, 
both in power and in favour*. No man could be lefs in a con- 
dition to contend with an antagonift who was thus fupported. 
Though Lennox’s paternal eftate had been reftored to him, when 
he was recalled into Scotland, it feems to have been confiderably 
impaired during his banifhment. His vaflals, while he refided in. 


* The act of Privy Council, appointing the day of Bothwell’s trial, bears date 
March the 28th, which happened on a Thurfddy, Anderf. vol. i. 50. The Queen’s 
warrant to the mefengers, impowering them to fummon Lennox to be prefent, is 
dated on the 29th. Anderf. vol. ii. 9>. He was fummoned by public proclamation 
at the crofs of Edinburgh on the fame day. Ibid. 100. He was fummoned at his 
dwelling-houfes in Glafgow and Dunbarton the goth of March, the 1@ and ad days 
of April. Ibid. tor. He was fummoned at Perth, April 1. Ibid, 102. Though 
Lennox refided at that timg 40 miles from Edinburgh, the citation might have been 


‘given him fooner. Such an unneceflary delay affords fome caufe for fiipicion. *Tis 


true, Mary, in her letter, March 24th, invited Lennox to come to Edinburgh the 
enfuing week; this gave him warning fome days fooner, that the intended to bring 
on the trial without delay. But the precife time could not be legally, or certainly 
known to Lennox fooner than 11 or 12 days, before the day on which he was required 
to appear. By the law and practice of Scotland, at that time, parties were fummoned 
in cafes of treafen 40 days previous to the trial. 


England, 
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Englind, had been accuftomed to fome degree of independance,. 
and he had not retovered that abfolute afcendant over them, which 
a feudal chief ufually poffefled. He had no reafon to expe the 
concurrence of any of thofe faGions into which the nobles were 
divided. During the fhort period of his fon’s profperity, he had 
taken fuch fteps as gave rife to an open breach with Murray and 
all his adherents. The partizans of the houfe of Hamilton were 
his hereditary and mortal enemies. Huntly was linked in the 
clofeft confederacy with Bothwell; and thus, to the difgrace of the 
nation, Lennox ftood alone in a caufe, where both honour and hu- 
manity called fo loudly on his countrymen to fecond him. 


IT is remarkable too, that Bothwell himfelf was prefent, and fat 
“as a member in that meeting of Privy Council, which gave direc- 
tions with regard to the time and manner of his trial; and he ftifl 
enjoyed not only full liberty, but was received into the Queen's 
prefence with the fame diftinguifhed familiarity as formerly *. 


NOTHING could be a more cruel difappointment to the withes 
and refentment of a father, than fuch a premature trial; every ftep 
towards which feemed to be taken by directions from the perfon 
who was himfelf accufed of the crime, and calculated on purpofe 
to conceal rather than to detect his guilt. Lennox forefaw what 
wouldb¢ the iffue of this mock inquiry, and with how little fafety 
to himfelf, or fuccefs to his caufe, he could venture to appear on 
the day prefixed. In his former letters, though under expreffions 
the moft refpectful, fome fymptoms of his diftrufting the Queen 
may be difcovered. He ſpoke out now, in plain language. He 
complained of the injury done him, by hurrying on the trial with 
fuch illegal precipitation. He reprefented once more, the indecency 


* Anderf, vol. i. 50, 52. 
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of allowing Bothwell, not only to enjoy perfonal liberty, but to 
retain his former influence over her councils. He again required 
her, as fhe regarded her own honour, to give fome evidence of her 
fincerity in profecuting the murderer, by confining the perfon who 
was, on good grounds, fulpected to be the author of it; and, till 
that were done, he fignified his own refolution not to be prefent at 
a trial, the manner and circumftances of which were fo irregular, 
and unfatisfactory *. 


He feems, however, to have expected little fuccefs from this 
application to Mary; and therefore, at the fame time, befought 
Elizabeth to interpofe, in order to obtain fuch a delay as he de- 
manded f. Nothing ean be a ftronger proof, how violently he 
fufpected the one Queen, than his fubmitting to implore the aid of 
the other, who had treated his fon with the utmoſt contempt, and 
himfelf and family with the greateft rigour. Elizabeth, who was 
never unwilling to interpofe in the affairs of Scotland, wrotc in- 
ftantly to Mary, advifed her to delay the trial for fome time, and 
urged, in fuch ftrong terms, the fame arguments which Lennox 
had ufed, as might have convinced her to what an unfavourable 
conftruction her conduc would be liable, if the perfifted in her 
prefent method of proceeding $. 


NEITHER her intreaties, however, nor thofe of Lennox, could 
prevail to have the trial put off. On the day appointed, Bothwell 
appeared, but with fuch a formidable retinue, that it would have 
been dangerous to condemn, and impoffible to punith him. Befides 
a numerous body of his friends and vaflals affembled, according 
to cuftom, from different parts of the kingdom, he was attended 


> Anderf. vol. i, 52. t Good, vol. ii. 352, t Anderf. Pref. Co. 
Sce Appendix, N* XIX. 
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by a band of hired foldiers, who marched with flying colours along 
the ftreets of Edinburgh*. A court of jufticc was held, with the 
accuftomed formalities. An indi€tment was prefented againft 
Bothwell, and Lennox was called upon to make good his accufa- 
tion. In his name appeared Robert Cunningham, one of his de- 
pendants. He excufed his Mafter’s abfence, on account of the 
fhortnefs of the time, which prevented his affembling his friends 
and vaflals, without whofe affiftance he could not, with fafety, 
venture to fet himfelf in oppofition to fuch a powerful antagonift. 
For this reafon, he defired the court to flop proceeding, and pro- 
tefted, that any fentence which fhould be paffed at that time, ought 
to be deemed illegal and void. Bothwell, on the other hand, in- 
fifted, that the court fhould inftantly proceed to trial. One of Len- 
nox’s own letters, in which he craved of the Queen to profecute 
the murderers without delay was produced. Cunningham s ob- 
jeGtions were overruled; and the jury, confifting of Peers and 
Barons of the firft rank, found Bothwell not guilty of the crime. 


No perfon appeared as an accufer, not a fingle witnefs was exa- 
mined, nor any evidence produced againft him. The jury, under 
thefe circumflances, could do nothing elfe but acquit him. Their 
verdict, however, was far from gratifying the withes, or filencing 
the murmurs of the people. Every circumftance in the trial gave 
grouns for fufpicion, and excited indignation; and the judgment 
pronounced, inftead of being a proof of Bothwell’s innocence, was 
eftecmed an argument of his guilt. Pafquinades and libels were 
affixed to different places, expreffing the fentiments of the public, 
with the utmoft virulence of language. 


Anderf, vol. i. 135. 
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which their proceedings would be expoſed; and, at the fame time, 
that they returned their verdict acquitting Bothwell, the Earl of 
Caithnefs protefted, in their name, that no crime thould be imputed 
to them on that account, becaufe no accufer had appeared, and no 
proof was brought of the indi€tment. He took notice, likewile, 
that the ninth inftead of the tenth of February was mentioned in 
the indictment, as the day on which the murder had been commit- 
ted. A circumftance, which difcovers the extreme inaccuracy of 
thofe who prepared the indi€tment; and at a time when men were 
difpofed, and not without reafon, to be fufpicious of every thing, 
this {mall matter contributed to confirm and to increafe their fuf- 


Evew Bothwell himfelf did not rely on the judgment which he 
had obtained in his favour, as a full vindication of his innocence. Im- 
mediately after his acquittal, he, in compliance with a cuftom which 
was not then obfolete, publifhed a writing, in which he offered to 
fight, in fingle combat, any Gentleman of good fame, who fhould 
prefume to accufe him of being acceffory to the murder of the King. 


Mary, however, continued to treat him, as if he had been 
cleared by the moft unexceptionable and fatisfactory evidence. The 
afcendant he had gained over her heart, as well as over her coun- 
cils, was more vifible than ever; and Lennox, who could not ex- 
pect that his own perfon would be fafe in  countty where the 
murderer of his fon had been abfolved, without regard to juftice; 
and loaded with honours, in contempt of decency; fled with pre- 
cipitation towards England t. 


* Bothw. Trial. Anderf. vol. i. 97, &c. + Keith, 378. Note (d), 
Two 
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Two days after the trial, a Parliament was held, at the opening Book IV. 


of which the Queen diftinguifhed Bothwell, by appointing him to 
carry the fcepter before her*. Moft of the ads paffed in this Af- 
fembly, were calculated on purpofe to ftrengthen his party, and to 
promote his defigns. He obtained he ratification of all the poffef- 
fions and honours which the partiality of the Queen had conferred 
upon him; and the aé to that effect contained the ſtrongeſt decla- 
rations of his faithful fervices to the crown, in all times paft. The 
furrender of the caftle of Edinburgh by Mar was confirmed. The 
law of attainder againſt Huntly was repealed, and he, and his ad- 
herents, were reftored to the eftates and honours of their anceftors. 
Several of thofe wh® had been on the jury which acquitted him, 
obtained ratifications of the grants made in their favour; and as 
palquinades daily multiplied, a law paffed, whereby thofe, into 
whofe hands any paper of that kind fell, were commanded inftantly 
to deftroy it; and if, through their neglect, it fhould be allowed to 
fpread, they were fubjected to a capital punifhment, in the fame 
manner as if they had been the original authors T 


Burt the abfolute dominion, which Bothwell had acquired over 
Mary’s mind, appeared in the cleareft manner, by an act in favour 
of the Proteftant religion, to which, at this time, the pave her af- 
fent. Mary’s attachment to the Romith faith was uniform and fu- 
perftitious; fhe had never laid afide the defign, nor loft the hopes 
of reftoring rt. She had, of late, come under new engagements to 
that purpofe, and in confequence of thefe, had ventured upon 
fome fteps more public and vigorous than any fhe had formerly 
taken. But Bothwell was prompted, by powerful motives, to pro- 
mote this law. He had been guilty of crimes which rendered him 
the object of juft and univerfal deteftation. He was meditating 


* Keith, 378. Note (d). + Ibid. 280. 
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nation againft him, By this popular law, he might hope to divert, 
or to delay the refentment of the nation, and flattered himfelf, that 
the obtaining this unexpeéted and legal fecurity for the Proteftant 
religion, would atone for mudh guilt, filence the clamours of the 
clergy, and induce the people to connive at, or to tolerate his 
crimes. The ac itfelf was fo favourable to the doétrine of the 
Reformers, that the Parliament, which met next year, under very 
different leaders, could fubftitute nothing ftronger or more explicit 
in its place; and thought it fufficient to ratify it word for word *. 
To pafs fuch an act, was utterly inconfiftent with all the maxims 
which Mary followed in every other period df her life; but what 
could never be extorted frem her by the folicitations of the Affem- 
blies of the church, or by the intreaties of her people, the more 
powerful influence of Bothwell now obtained T 


Every ftep taken by Bothwell had hitherto been attended with 
all the fuccefs which his moft fanguine wifhes could expect. He 
had entirely gained the Queen’s heart; the murder of the King had 
excited no public commotion; he had been acquitted by his peers 
of any fhare in that crime; and their decifion had been, in fome 


* Parl. I. Jac. VI. c. 3t. 


+ Buchanan, Hilt. 355, not only omits taking any notice of this law, bug afferts, 
that the Queen, though the had given promifes in favour of the reformed religion, 
refufed to permit any aé to pañ in fwpport of it, and even difmiffed the deputies of 
the church with contempt. Spot{wood, 202. and Calderwqod, vol. iii. 41. both af- 
firm the fame thing. It would not have been neceffary to obferve this inftance of 
Buchanan's inaccuracy ; but that an author fo converfant in our laws as Spotfwood, 
and one fo induftrious as Calderwood, thould commit fuch an error, when not only 
the original flatute was extant in the records of Mary's Parliament, but even when 
the printed a& of Murray's Parliament was before theimeyts, is remarkable, Eren 
Buchanan himfelf has taken notice of this act, Dete&io, p. 8, 
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fort, ratified in Parliament. But in a kingdom, where the regal 
suthority was fo extremely limited, and the power of the nobles fo 
formidable, he durft not venture on the laktation, towards which 
all his ambitious projeéts tended, without their approbation. In 
order to fecure this, he, immediately after the diffolution of Parlia- 
ment, invited all the nobles who were prefent to an entertainment. 
Having filled the houfe with his friends and dependants, and fur- 
rounded it with armed men *, he opened to the company his inten- 
tion of marrying the Queen, whofe confent, he told them, he had 
already obtained ; and demanded their approbation of this match, 
which, he faid, was no lefs acceptable to their Sovereign, than 
honourable to himfelf +. Huntly and Seaton, who were privy to 
all Bothwell’s fchemes, and promoted them with the utmoft zeal; 
the Popith ecclefiaftics, who were abfolutely devoted to the Queen, 
and ready to footh all her paffions, inftantly declared their fatis- 
faction with what he had propofed. The reft, who dreaded the 
exorbitant power. which Bothwell had acquired, and obferved the 
Queen's growing affection towards him in all her actions, were 
willing to make a merit of yielding to a meafure, which they could 
neither oppofe, nor defeat. Some few were confounded and in- 
raged. But, in the end, Bothwell, partly by promifes and flattery, 
partly by terror and force, prevailed on all who were prefent to 
fubfcribe a paper, which leaves a deeper ftain than any occurrence 
in that.dfe, on the honour and character of the nation, 


T HIs paper contained the ftrongt{t declarations of Bothwell’s in- 
nocence, and the moft ample acknowledgment of his good fervices 
to thekingdom. If any future accufation fhould be brought againft 
him, on account of the King’s murder, the fubfcribers promifed to 

* Good. vol. ii. 141. t Anderfon, vol. i. 94. 
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his defence. ‘They recommended him to the Queen, as the moft 
proper perfon fhe could chufe for a hufbanmd; and if fhe fhould 
condefcend to beflow on him that mark of her regard, they under- 
took to promote the marriage, and to join him with all their forces, 
in oppofing any perfon who endeavoured to obftrud it *. Among 
the fubfcribers of this paper, we find fome who were the Queen’s 
chief confidents, others who were ftrangers to her counfels, and 
obnoxious to her difpleafure; fome who faithfully adhered to her, 
through all the viciffitudes of her fortune, and others who became 
the principal authors of her fufferings ; fome paffionately attached 
to the Romifh fuperftition, and others zealous advocates for the 
Proteftant faith f. No common intereft can be fuppofed to have 
united men of fuch oppofite principles and parties, in recommend- 
ing to their Sovereign a ftep fo injurious to her honour, and fo 
fatal to her peace. This ftrange coalition was the effeét of much 
artifice, and mvuft be confidered as the boldeft and moft mafterly 
ftroke of Bothwell's addrefs. It is obfervable, that amidft all the 
altercations and mutual reproaches of the two parties which arofe 
in the kingdom, this unworthy tranfaction is feldom mentioned. 
Confcious on both fides, that in this particular, their conduct could 
ill bear examination, and would redound little to their fame, they 
always touch upon it unwillingly, and feem defirous that it fhould 
remain in darknefs, or be buried in oblivion. But as fo many per- 
fons, who, both at that time, and ever after, poſſeſſed the Queen's 
favour, fubfcribed this paper, the fufpiciou becomes ftrong, that 
Bothwell’s ambitious hopes were neither unknown to Mary, nor 
difapproved by her $. 
* Ander. vol. i. 177. t Keith, 382. 


+ OF all the different fyftems with regard to tHis tranfeGtion, that of Camden 
fems to be the leaſt accurate, and the worlt founded. He fuppofes that Bothwell 
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ESE iuipicions are confirmed by the moft dire& proof. 


Melvil, at that time, enjoyed a confiderable fhare in her favour. 
He, as well as his brother, kept a fecret correfpondence in Eng- 
land, with thofe who favoured her pretenfions to that Crown. 
The rumour of her intended marriage with Bothwell having 
{pread early in that kingdom, excited univerfal indignation; and 
Melvil received a letter from thence, which reprefented, in the 
ftrongeft terms, what would be the fatal effeéts of fuch an 
imprudent ftep. He put this letter into the Queen’s hands, 
and inforced it with the utmoft warmth. She not only difre- 
garded thefe remonftrances, but communicated the matter to 


was hated by Murray, Morton, &c. who had been his affociates in the murder 
of the King, and that they now wanted to ruin him. He affirms, at the fame 
time, that the fubfcriptions to this paper were obtained by them, out of fear, 
that Bothwell might fink in his hopes, and betray the whole bloody fecret. 404. 
But befides the abfurdity of fuppofing, that any man’s enemies would contri- 
bute towards raifing him to fuch high dignity, on the uncertain hopes of after- 
wards depriving him of it; befides- the impoffibility of acconfplifhing fuch a mar- 
riage, if it had been either unknown to the Queen, or difagreeable to her; 
we may obferve that this fuppofition is deflroyed by the dire teftimony of 
the Queen herfelf, who afcribes the confent of the nobles to Bothwell’s artifices, 
whs purchajfed it by giving them to underfland that we were content therewith. 
Anderfon, vol. i. 94. It would have been no fmall advantage to Mary, if the 
could have reprefented the confent of the nobles to have been their own volun- 
tary deed. It is ftill more furprifing to find Lefly afcribing this paper to Murray and 
his faio. Anderfon, vol. i. 26. The Bifhop himfelf was one of the perfons who 
fubfcribed it, Keith, 383. The King’s commiffioners, at the conference held at 
York 1568, pretended that none of the nobles, except the Earl of Huntly, would 
fubferite this paper till a warrant from the Queen was produced, by which they 
were allowed to do fo; this warrant they had in their cuftody, and exhibited, 
Anderfon, vol. iv. Part ii. 59. ‘This differs from Buchanan s account, who fup- 
pofes that all the nobles prefent fubferibed the paper, on the igih, and that, next 
day, they obtained the approbation of what they had done, by way of fecurity 
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Bothwell; and Melvil, in order to fave his life, was obliged to 
fly from court, whither he durft not return, till the Earl's rage be- 
gan to abate*. At the fame time Elizabeth warned Mary of the 
danger and infamy to which the would expofe herfelf by fuch an in- 
decent choice; but an advice from her met with ftill lefs regard-t. 


TuRee days after the rifing of Parliament, Mary went from 
Edinburgh to Stirling, in order to vifit the Prince her fon. Both- 
well had now brought his ſchemes to full maturity, and every pre- 
caution being taken, which could render it fafe to venture on the laft 
and decifive ftep, the natural impetuofity of his ſpirit did not fuffer 
him to deliberate any longer. Under pretence of an expedition 
againft the free-booters on the borders, he affembled his followers; 
and marching out of Edinburgh with a thoufand horfe, turned 
fuddenly towards Linlithgow, met the Queen on her return near 
that place, difperfed her flender train without refiftance, feized on 
her perfon, and conducted her, together with a few of her cour- 


* Melv. 156. According to Melvil, Lord Herreis likewife remonftrated againit 
the marriage, and conjured the Queen, on his knees, to lay afide all thoughts of 
fuch a difhonourable alliance. 156. But ithas been obferved that Herreis is one of 
the nobles who fubicribed the bond, April 19. Keith, 383. 2. That he is one 
of the witneffes to the marriage articles between the Queen and Bothwell, May 14. 
Good. vol. ii. 64. 3. That he fat in council with Bothwell, May 17. Keith, 386. 
But this remonftrance of Lord Herreis againft the marriage happened before thefe, 
made by Melvil himfelf, 157. Melvil’s remonftrance muft have happened dome time 
before the meeting of Parliament; for after offending Bothwell, he retired from 
court; he allowed his rage time to fublide, and had again joined the Queen, when the 
was feized, April 24. 156. The time which muft have elapfed, by this account of 
the matter, was perhaps fufficient to have gained Herreis, from being an oppofer, to 


become a promoter of the marriage. Perhaps Melvil may have committed fome mif- 


take with regard to this fact fo far as relates to Lord Herreis. He could not well be 
miflaken with regard to what himfelf did, 
+ Anderf. vol. i 106. 
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tiers, as a prifoner to his caftle of Dunbar. She expreffed neither 
furprize, nor terror, nor indignation, at fuch an oulrage committed 
on her perfon, and fuch an infult offered to her authority, but feemed 
to yield without ftruggle or regret *. Melvil was, at that time, one 
of her attendants; and the officer by whom he was feized informed 
him, that nothing was done without the Queen’s own confent t. 
If we may rely on the letters publithed in Mary's name, the ſcheme 
had been communicated to her, and every ftep towards it was taken 
with her participation and advice f. 


BoTH the Queen and Bothwell thought it of advantage to em- 
ploy this appearance of violence. It afforded hera decent excufe 
for her conduét; and while the could plead that it was owing to 
force rather than choice, fhe hoped that her reputation, among 
foreigners at leaft, would efcape without cenfure, or be expofed to 
leſs reproach. Bothwell could not help diftrufting all the methods 
which had hitherto been ufed, for vindicating him from any con- 
cern in the murder of the King. Something was ftill wanting for 
his fecurity, and for quieting his guilty fears. This was a pardon 
under the Great Seal. By the laws of Scotland, the moft heinous 
crimes muft be mentioned by name in a pardon, and then all leffer 
offences are deemed to be included under the general claufe, and ai] 
other crimes whatfocver §. ‘To feize the perfon of the Prince, is 
high treafon; and Bothwell hoped, that a pardon obtained for this, 
would extend to every thing of which he had been accufed **. 


BOTHWELL, having now got the Queen’s perfon into his hands, 
it would have been unbecoming cither a politician or a man of gal- 
lantry to have delayed confummating his fehemes. For this pur- 


* Keith, 383. + Melv. 158. $ Good. vol, ii. 37. 
§ Parl. 6. Jac. IY, c. 62. ** Ande:ſ. vol. iv. Part si. Gr, 
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divorce from his wife Lady Jean Gordon, the Earl of Huntly’s 
fitter. This procefs was carried on, at the fame time, both before 
Proteftant and Popifth judges; before the former, in the court of 
Commiffaries ; and before the latter, in the fpiritual court of the 
Archbifhop of St. Andrew's, whofe jurifdiction the Queen had 
lately reftored. The pretexts which he pleaded were trivial, or 
fcandalous. But his authority had greater weight than the juftice 
of his caufe; and in both courts, fentence of divorce was pro- 
nounced, with the fame indecent and fufpicious precipitancy *. 


WHILE this infamous tranfaGion was carrying on, the Queen 
refided at Dunbar; detained as a prifoner, but treated with the 
greatefi refpect. Soon after Bothwell, with a numerous train of 
his dependants, conducted her to Edinburgh; but inftead of 
lodging her in the palace of Holyrood-houfe, be conveyed her to 
the caftle, of which he was gowernor. The difcontent of the 
nation rendered this precaution neceflary. In an houfe unfortified, 
and of eafy accefs, the Queen might have been refcued without 
difficulty out of his hands. In a place of ftrength, the was fecured 
from all the attempts of his enemies. 


ONE {mall difficulty ftill remained to be furmounted. As the 
Queen was kept in a fort of captivity by Bothwell, a matriage 
concluded in that condition might be imputed to force, and be 
held invalid. In order to obviate this, Mary appeared in the court 
of feffion, and in prefence of the Chancellor, the other judges, and 
feveral of the nobility, declared that fhe was now at full liberty; 
and though Bothwell’s violence in feizing her perfon had, at firft, 
excited her indignation, yct his refpe&tful behaviour fince that time 


® And.g. 132, 
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Ead not only appeafed her refentment, but determined her to raife Boox IV. 


him to higher honours*. 
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Whar thele were foon became public. The title of Duke of Fi maniat ta 


Orkney was conferred upon Bothwell; and on the 15th of May 
his marriage with the Queen, which had fo long been the objeét 
of hig withes, and the motive of his crimes, was folemnized. 
The ceremony was performed, in public, according to the rites of 
the Proteftant Church, by Adam Bothwell Bifhop of Orkney, one 


of the few prelates who had embraced the Reformation, and on. 


the fame day, was celebrated in private, according to the forms 
prefctibed by the Popifh religion f. The boldnefs with which 
Craig, the Minifter who was commanded to publith the banns, 
teftified againft the defign ; the fmall number of the nobles, who 
were prefent at the marriage; and the fullen and difrefpeétful 
filence of the people, when the Queen appeared in public; were 


amanifeft fymptoms of the violent and general diffatisfaction of her- 


own fubjeais. The refufal of Du Croc the French Ambaflador to 


be prefent at the nuptial ceremony or entertainment difcovers the 


fentiments of her allies, with regard to this part of her conduct ;. 
and although every other ation in Mary’ s life could be juftified 
by, the rules of prudence, or reconciled to the principles of vir- 
tue, this fatal marriage would remain an inconteftible proof of 
her tafhnefs, if not of her guilt. 


Mary's firft care was to offer fome apology for her conduĝ, 
to the courts of France and England. The inftruétions to her am- 
bafladors ftill remain, and are drawn by a mafterly hand. But un- 
der all the artificial and falfe colouring the employs, it is ealy to 


difcover, not only that many of the fteps fhe had taken were un- - 


e Anderfon, x. 87. + Ibid. 1. 136, 2. 276. 
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THE title of King was the only thing, which was not beftowed 
upon Bothwell. Notwithftanding her attachment to him, Mary 
remembered the inconveniencies, which had arifen from the rath 
advancement of her former hufband to that honour. She agreed, 
however, that he fhould fign in token of confent, all the public 
writs iffued in her name +t. This was nothing more than mere 
form, but together with it, he poffeffed all the reality of power. 
The Queen’s perfon was in his hands; fhe was furrounded more 
clofely than ever by his creatures; none of her fubjeéts could ob- 
tain audience without his permiffion; and, unlefs in his own pre- 
fence, none but his confiderits were permitted to converfe with 
herf. The Scottifh Monarchs were accuftomed to live among 
their fubje@ts as fathers or equals, without diftruft, and with little 
ftate; armed guards ftanding at the doors of the royal apartment, 
difficulty of accefs, diftance and retirement, were things unknown 
and unpopular. 


THESE precautions were neceflary for fecuring to Bothwell the 
power, which he had acquired. But, without being mafter of 
the perfon of the young Prince, he efteemed all that he had gained 
to be precarious and uncertain. The Queen had committee her 
fon to the care of the Earl of Mar. The fidelity and loyalty of 
that nobleman were too well known to expec that he would be 
willing to put the Prince into the hands of the man, who was fo 
violently fufpected of having murdered his father. Eothwell, how- 


ever, laboured to get the Prince into his power, with an anxiety, 


Anderi n, 1. 129. t Good, 2,60, ` t Anderf, 1. 135. 
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which gave rife to the blackeft fufpicions. All his addrefs as well 
as authority were employed to perfuade, or to force Mar, into-a 
compliance with his demands *. And it is no flight proof both of 
the firmnefs and dexterity of that nobleman, that he preferved a 
life of fo much importance to the nation, from lying at the mercy 
of a man, whom fear or ambition might have prompted to violent 
attempts againit it. 


Tue eyes of neighbouring nations were fixed, at that time, 
upon the great events, which had happened in Scotland, during 
three months. A King murdered, with the utmoft cruelty, in 
the prime of his days, and in his capital city; the perfon fufpected 
of that odious crime fuftered not only to appear publickly in evety 
place,, but admitted into the prefence of the Queen, diftinguithed 
by her favour, and entrufted with the chief direction of her affairs ; 
ſubjected to a trial, which was carried on with moft fhamelefs par- 
tiality, and acquitted by a fentence, which ferved only to confirm 
the fufpicions of his guilt; divorced from his wife, on pretences 
frivolous, or indecent; and after all this, inftead of meeting with 
the ignominy due to his actions, or the punifhment merited by his 
crimes, permitted openly, and without oppofition, to marry a Queen, 
the wife of the Prince whom he had affaffinated, and the guardian 
of thofe laws which he had been guilty of violating. Such a 
quick Tucceffion of incidents, fo fingular, and fo deteftable, is not 
to be found in any other hiftory. They left, im the opinion of 
foreigners, a mark of infamy on the character of the nation. The 
Scots were held in abhorrence all over Europe; they durft fcarce 
appear any-where in public; and after fuffering fo many atrocious 
deeds to pafs with impunity, they were univerfally reproached as 


è Melv. 16c. Buch, 361. 
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Boox IV. men void of courage, or of humanity, as equally regardlefs of the 


reputation of their Queen, and the honour of their country *. 


THESE reproaches rouzed the nobles, who had been hitherto 
amufed by Bothwell’s artifices, or intimidated by his power. The 


` manner in which he exercifed the authority which he had acquired, 


his repeated attempts to become mafter of the Prince’s perfon, to- 
gether with fome rath threatenings againft him, which he let fall t, 
added to the violence and promptnefs of their refolutions. A con- 
fiderable body of them affembled at Stirling, and entered into an af— 
fociation for the defence of the Prince's perfon. Argyll, Athol, 
Mar, Morton, Glencairn, Home, Lindfay, Boyd, Murray of Tulli- 
bardin, Kirkaldy of Grange, and Maitland the Secretary, were the 
heads of this confederacy $. . Stewart Earl of Athol was remarkable 
for an uniform and bigotted-attachment to Popery, but his indigna~ 
tion on account of the murder of the King, to whom he was nearly 
allied, and his zeal for the fafety of the Prince, overcame, on this: 
occafion, all confiderations of religion, and united him with the moft 
zealous Proteftants. Several of the other nobles acted, without 
queftion, from a laudable concern for*the fafety of the Prince, and: 
the honour of their country. But the fpirit which fome of them: 
difcovered, during the fabfequent revolutions, leaves little room to 
doubt, that ambition or refentment were the real motives of their: 
conduct ; and that, on many oceafrons, while they were purfuing: 
ends juft and neceflary, they were actuated by principles and paf— 
fions altogether unjuftifiable. 


THE firft accounts of this league filled the Queen and Bothwell 
with great confternation. They were no ftrangers to the fentiments 


* Andes£ vol. i. 128, 134. Melv. 163. See*Appendix, N° XX. 
+ Melv. 161. f Keith, 394. 
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of the nation, with refpe&t to their conduét; and though their 
marriage had not met with public oppofition, they knew that it 
had not been carried on without the fecret difguft and murmur- 
ings of all ranks of men. They forefaw the violence with which 
this indignation would burft out, after having been fo long fup- 
prefed; and in order to prepare for the ftorm, Mary iflued a pro- 
clamation, requiring her fubjeéts to take arms, and to attend her 
hufband by a day appointed. At the fame time, the publifhed a 
fort of manifefto, in which the laboured to vindicate her govern- 
ment from thofe imputations with which it had been loaded, and 
employed the ftrongeft terms to exprefs her concern for the fafety 
and welfare of the Prince her fon. Neither of thefe produced any 
confiderable effet. Her proclamation was ill obeyed, and her ma- 
nifefto met with little credit *. 


THE confederate Lords carried on their preparations with no 
leſs activity, and with much more fuccefs. Among a warlike peo- 


ple, men of fo much power and popularity found it an caly matter = 


to raife an army. They were ready to march before the Queen 
and Bothwell were in a condition to refift them. The caftle of 
Edinburgh was the place whither the Queen ought aaturally to 
have retired, and there her perfon might have been perfectly fafe. 
Bat the confederates had fallen on means to fhake or corrupt the 
fidelity of Sir James Balfour the deputy governor, and Bothwell 
durft not commit to him fuch an important truft. He conduéted 
the Queen to the caftle of Borthwick, and on the appearance of 
Lord Home, with a body of his followers, before that place, he 
fied with precipitation to Dunbar, and was followed by the Queen, 
difguifed in men’s clothes. The confederates advanced towards 


* Echh, 387, 395, 395. 
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Boox IV. Edinburgh, whcre Huntly endeavoured, in vain, to animate the 
z567,  inbabitants to defend the town againft them. They entered with- 


out oppofition, and were inftantly joined by many of the citizens, 
whofe zea] became the firmeft fupport of their caufe *. 


In order to fet their own conduét in the moft favourable light, 
and to rouze the publie indignation againft Bothwell, the nobles 
publithed a declaration of the motives which had induced them to 
take arms. All Bothwell’s paft crimes were enumerated, all his 
wicked intentions difplayed and aggravated, and every true Scotf- 
man was called upon to join them in avenging the one, and in 
preventing the other t. 


Mean while, Bothwell affembled his forces at Dunbar, and aè 
he had many dependants in that corner, he foon gathered fuch 
firength, that he ventured to advance towards the confederates. 
“Their troops were not numerous; the fuddennefs and fecrecy of 
their enterprize gave their friends at a diftance no time to join 
them; and as it does not appear that they were fupported either 
with money, or fed with hopes by the Queen of England, they 
could not have kept long in a body. But on the other hand, Both- 
well durft not rifque a delay f. His army followed him with 
reluctance in this quarrel, and ferved him with no cordial affeéction ; 
fo that his only hope of fuccefs was in furprifing the enemy, or 
in ftriking the blow before his own troops had leifure to recollect 
themfelves, or to imbibe the fame unfavourable opinion of his ac- 
tions, which had {pread over.the reft of the nation... Thefe mo- 
tives determined the Queen to march forward, with an inconfide— 
rate and fatal {peed. 


* Eeith, 398. t Anderfon, vok i. 129, t Keith, gor, 
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On the firft intelligence of her approach, the confederates ad- Book IV 
eet 


vanced to meet her. They found her forces drawn up on the 
fame ground which the Englith had occupied before the battle of 
Pinkie. The numbers on both fides were nearly equal; but there 
was no equality in point of difcipline. The Queen’s army confiited 
chiefly of a multitude, haftily aflembled, without courage or expe- 
rience in war. ‘The troops of the confederates were compofed of 
Gentlemen of rank and reputation, followed by their moft trully 
dependants, who were no lefs brave than zealous * 


Du Croc the French Ambaflador, who was in the field, la- 
boured, by negociating both with the Queen and the nobles, to 
put an end to the quarrel without the effufion of blood. He re- 
prefented to the confederates the Queen’s inclinations towards peace, 
and her willingnefs to pardon the offences which they had commit- 
ted. Morton replied, with warmth, that they had taken arms not 
againft the Queen, but againft the murderer of her hufband, and 
if he were given up to juftice, or banifhed from her prefence, the 
fhould find them ready to, yield the obedience which is due from 
fubjeéts to their Sovereign. Glencairn added, that they did not 
come to afk pardon for any offence, but to punith thofe who had 
offended. Such haughty anfwers convinced the Ambaflador, that 
mis mediation would be ineffectual, and that their pafhons were too 
high to allow them to liften to any pacific propofitions, or to think 
of retreating after having proceeded fo far 


Tne Queen’s army was pofted to advantage, on a rifing ground 
The confederates advanced to the attack refolutely, but lowly, and 
with the caution which was natural on that unhappy field. Her 


* Cald. vol, ii. 48, 49. t Keith, 491 
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troops were alarmed at their approach, and difcovered no inclina- 
tion to fight. Mary endeavoured to animate them; fhe wept, fhe 
threatened, fhe reproached them with cowardice; but all in vain. 
A few of Bothwell’s immediate attendants were eager for the en- 
counter; the reft flood wavering and irrefolute, and fome began to 
{teal out of the field. Bothwell attempted to infpirit them, by of- 
fering to decide the quarrel, and to vindicate his own innocence in 
fingle combat with any of his adverfaries. Kirkaldy of Grange, 
Murray of Tullibardin, and Lord Lindfay contended for the ho- 
nour of entering the lifts againft him. But this challenge proved 
to be a mere bravade. Either the confcioufnefs of guilt. deprived 
Bothwell of his wonted courage, or the Queen, by her authority, 
forbad the combat * 


AFTER the fymptoms of fear difcovered by her followers, Ma- 
ry would have been inexcufable, had the hazarded a battle. To 
have retreated in the face of an enemy, who had already furrounded 
the hill on which the ftood, with part of their cavalry, was utterly 
impracticable. In this fituation, the was under the cruel neceflity 
of putting herfelf into the hands of thofe fubjeéts who had taken 
arms againſt her. She demanded an interview with Kirkaldy, a 
brave and generous man, who commanded an advanced body of the 
enemy. He, with the confent, and in name of the leaders of the 
party, promifed that, on condition the would difmifs Bothwell 
from her prefence, and govern the kingdom by the advice of her 
nobles, they would honour and obey her as their Sovereign t. 


Dvurine this parley, Bothwell took his laft farewell of the 
Queen, and rode off the field with a few followers. This difmal 
reverfe happened exactly one month after that marriage, which 


* Cald. vol. i. 50, +, Good. vol. ii, 164. Melv 165. 
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had coft him fo many crimes to accomplith, and which leaves fo 
foul a ftain on Mary’s memory 


As foon as Bothwell retired, Mary furrendered to Kirkaldy, who 
conducted her toward the confederate army, the leaders of which 
received her with much refpeét; and Morton, in their name, made 
ample profeffions of their future loyalty and obedience *. But fhe 
was treated by the common foldiers with the utmoft infolence and 
indignity. As fhe marched along, they poured upon her all the 
epprobrious names, which are beftowed only onthe loweft and moft 
infamous criminals. Wherever fhe turned her eyes, they held up 
before her a ftandard, on which was painted the dead body of the 
late-King, ftretched on the ground, and the young Prince kneeling 
* before it, and uttering thefe words, “ Judge and revenge my caufe, 
© Lord!” Mary turned with horror from fuch a fhocking fight. 
She began already to feel the wretched condition to which a captive 
Prince is reduced. She uttered the moft bitter complaints, fhe 
melted into tears, and could fcarce be kept from finking to the 
ground. The confederates ~arried her towards Edinburgh, and, in 
fpite of many delays, and after looking with the fondnefs and cre- 
dulity natural to the unfortunate for fome extraordinary relief, fhe 
arrived there. ‘The ftreets were covered with multitudes, whom 
Zeal or curiofity had drawn together, to behold fuch an unufual 
feene. The Queen, worn out with fatigue, covered with duft, 
and bedewed with .tears, was expofed as a ſpectacle to her own 
fubjects, and led to the Provoſt's houfe. Notwithftanding all her 
arguments and entreaties, the fame ftandard was carried before her, 
and the fame infults and reproaches repeated. A woman, young, 
beautiful, and in diftrefs, is naturally the object of compaffion. 
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Book IV The comparifon of their prefent mifery with their former fplen- 

"ey dour, ufually foftens us in favour of iluftrious fufferers. But the 
people beheld the deplorable fituation of their Sovereign with in- 
fenfibility ; and fo ftrong was their perfuafion of her guilt, and fo 
great the violence of their indignation, that the fufferings of their 
Queen did not, in any degree, mitigate their relentment, or pro- 
cure her that fympathy, which is feldom denied to unfortunate 
Princes *. 


* Melvil, 166. Buch. 364 
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BOOK V 


HE confederate Lords had proceeded to fuch extremities, 
againft their Sovereign, that it now became almoft impof- 
fible either for them to ftop fhort, or to purfue a courfe 

lefs violent. Many of the nobles had refufed toconcur with them 
in their enterprize; others openly condemned it. A finall circum- 
{tance might abate that indignation with which the multitude were, 
at prefent, animated againft the Queen, and deprive them of that 
popular applaufe which was the chief foundation of their power. 
Thefe confiderations inclined fome of them to treat the Queen with 


gerat lenity. 


Burt, on the other hand, Mary’s affection for Bothwell continued 
as violent as ever; the obftinately refufed to hearken to any pro- 
pofal for diflolving their marriage, and determined not to abandon 
a man, for whofe love fhe had already facriliced fo much-*. If they 
fhould allow her to recover the fupreme power, the firft exertion of 
it would be to recall Bothwell; and they had reafon, both from his 


* Keith, 419, 446, 449. Melv. 167. See Append, N° XXI. 
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refentment, from ber condu@, and from their own, to expe the 
leverelt effects of her vengeance. ‘Thefe confiderations furmounted 
every other motive; and reckoning themielves ablolved, by Mary’s 
incurable attachment to Bothwell, from the engagements which 
they had come under when fhe yielded herfelf a Prifoner, they, 
without regarding the duty which they owed her as their Queen, 
and without confulting the reft of the nobles, carried her next 
evening under a ftrong guard, to the caltle of Lochlevin, and figned 
a warrant to William Douglas the owner of it, to detain her as a 
prifoner. This caftle is fituated in a fmallifland, in the middle of a 
Jake. Douglas, to whom it belonged, was a near relation of Mor- 
ton’s, and had married the Earl of Murray’s mother. In this 
place, under ftrict cuftody, with a few attendants, and fubjected 
to the infults of a haughty woman, who boalted daily of being 
the lawful wife of James V Mary fuffered all the rigour and 
mifleries of captivity ~ 


IMMEDIATELY after the Queen's imprifonment, the confederates 
were at the utmoft pains to ftrengthen their party ; they entered into 
new bonds of aflociation; they aſſumed the title of Lords of the 
Secret Council, and without any other right, arrogated to themfelves 
the whole regal authority. One of their firſt acts of power was 
to fearch the city of Edinburgh for thole who were concerned in 
the murder of the King. This thew of zeal gained reputation to 
themfelves, and threw an oblique reflection on the Queen for her 
remiſſneſs. Several fufpected perfons were feized. Captain Black- 
adder amd three others were condemned and executed. But no dif- 
covery of importance was made. If we believe fome hitorians, 
they were convicted by fufficient evidence. If we give credit to 
others, their fentence was unjuft, and they denied, with their laf 
breath, any knowledge of the crime, for which they fuffered + 


* Keith, 403. Note (4). F Cald. vol. ii. 53. Crawl Mem. 35. 
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AN unexpected accident, however, put into the hands of Mary’s 
enemies what they deemed the fulleft evidence of her guilt. Both- 
well having left, in the caftle of Edinburgh, a cafket, containing ſe- 
veral fonnets and letters written with the Queen’s own hand; he now 
fent one of his confidents to bring to him this precious depofite. 
But as his meflenger returned, he was intercepted, and the cafket 
feized by Morton * The contents of it were always produced by 
the party, as the moft ample juftification of their own conduct, 
and the moft unanfwerable proof of their not having loaded their 
Sovereign with the imputation of imaginary crimes t. 


BuT the confederates, notwithftanding their extraordinary fuc- 
cefs, were fill far from being perfe@tly at eafe. That fo fmall a 
part of the nobles fhould pretend to difpofe of the perfon of their 
Sovereign, or to aflume the authority which belonged to her, with- 
out the concurrence of the reft, appeared to many of that body to 
be unprecedented and prefumptuous. Several of thefe were now 
affembled at Hamilton, in order to deliberate what courfe they 
fhould hold, in this difficult conjunéture. The confederates made 
fome attempts towards a ccalition with them, but without efet. 
They employed the mediation of the Afflembly of the Church, 
to draw them to a perfonal interview at Edinburgh, but with no 
better fuccefs. That party, however, though its numbers were 
formidable, and the power of its leaders great, foon loft reputa- 
tion by the want of unanimity and vigour; allits confultations cva- 
porated in murmurs and complaints, and no fcheme was concerted 
for obftructing the progreis of the confederates $. 


THERE appeared fome profpedt of danger from another quarter. 
This great revolution in Scotland had been carried on without anv 
aid from Elizabeth, and even without her knowledge§. And 


* Andetfon, vol, ii 92. Good, vol. ii. go. 
4 See Differtation at the end of the Appendix. 4 Keith, 407. § HW. 415. 
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kingdom embroiled, or a rival, whom fhe hated, reduced to dif 
trels; fhe neither wifhed that it fhould be in the power of the one 
faction entirely to fupprefs the other, nor could fhe view the fleps 
taken by the confederates without great offence. Notwithflanding 
the popular maxims by which the governed her own fubjects, her 
notions of royal prerogative were very exalted. The confederates 
had, in her opinion, encroached on the authority of their Sovereign, 
which they had no right to controul, and had offered violence to 
her perfon, which it was their duty to etcem facred. They had 
ict a dangerous example to other ſubjects, and Mary's caufe be- 
came the common caufe of Princes *. If ever Elizabeth was in- 
fluenced with regard to the affairs of Scotland, by the feelings of 
her heart, rather than by the confiderations of intereft, it was on 
this occafion. She inftantly difpatched Throgmorton into Scotland, 
with powers to negociate both with the Queen, and with the con- 
federates. In his initructions there appears a remarkable folicitude 
for Mary's liberty, and even for her reputation t And the choice 
of an Ambaflador fo devoted to the ingereft of the Scottith Queen, 
proves this folicitude to have been fincere. But neither Elizabeth’s 
friendthip, nor Throgmorton’s zeal, were of much avail to Mary. 
The confederates toreflaw what would be the effects of thefe good 
offices; and that the Queen, elated by the profpect of protedtioa, 
would reject with {corn the overtures which they were about to 
make her. They, for that realon, peremptorily. denied Throgmor- 
ton accets to their priloner; and what propolitions he made to them, 
on her behalf, they either retufed, or eluded 


Mean while they deliberated with the utmoft anxicty, coa- 
cerning the fettlement of the nation, and the future difpofal of 
the Queen’s perlon, Elizabeth, obferving that Throgmorton made 

* Keb, 412,415. t ld. git. t Id. 417, 427. 
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ap progreſt in hia negociations with them, and that they would liften Boor Vv 


to none of his demands in Mary's favour, turned towards that party 
of the nobles who were affembled at Hamilton, incited them to take 
arms in order to reftore their Queen to liberty, and promifed to af 

ſiſt them in fuch an attempt, to the utmoft of her power*. But 
they difcovered no greater union or vigour than formerly, and be- 
having like men who had given up all concern either for their 
Queen or their country, tamely allowed an inconfiderable part of 
their body, whether we confider it with refpeét to numbers, or to 
power, to fettle the government of the kingdom, and to difpofe of 
the Queen’s perfon at pleafure. ‚Many confultations were held, and 
various Opinions arofe with regard to each of thefe. Some feemed 
defirous of adhering to the plan on which the confederacy was at 
firt formed; and after punifhing the murderers -of the King, and 
diffolving the marriage with Bothwell; after providing for the Tafe- 
ty of the young Prince, and the fecurity of the Proteftant religion; 
they propofed to re-eftablith the Queen in tht poffeffion of her 
legal authority. The fuccefs with which their arms had been ac- 
companied, infpired others with bolder and more defperate thoughts, 
and nothing lefs would fatisfy them than the trial, the condemnation 
and punifhment of the Queen herfelf, as the principal confpirator 
againft the life of her hufband and the fafety of her fon t: the 

fecmer was Maitland’s fyftem, and breathed too much of a pacific 

and moderate Ipirit, to be agreeable to the. temper or wifhes of the 


party; the latter was recommended by the clergy, and warmly 
adopted by many laics; but the nobles durft not, or would not 


venture on fuch an unprecedented and audacious deed $ 
© See Appendix, N° XXII. t Keith, 420, 421, 423, 582. 
t The intention of putting the Queen to death feems to have been carried on 


by lome of her fubjcéts: at this time we often find Elizabeth boatling that Mary 
owed her life to ber interpoſitjon. Digge’s Compl, Amb. 14, &e. See Appendix, 
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Boru parties agreed at laft upon a fcheme, neither fo moderate 
as the one, nor fo daring as the other. Mary was to be perfuaded 
or forced to refign the Crown; the young Prince was to be pro- 
claimed King, and the Earl of Murray was to be appointed to 
govern the kingdom during his minority, with the name and autho- 
rity of Regent. With regard to the Queen's own perfon, nothing 
was determined. It feems to have been the intention of the con- 
federates, to keep her in perpetual imprifonment; but in order to 
intimidate herfelf, and to overawe her partizans, they fill referved 
to themielves the power of proceeding to more violent extremes. 


Ir was obvious to forefee difficulties in the execution of this 
plan. Mary was young, ambitious, high-fpirited, and accuftomed 
tocommand. ‘To induce her to acknowledge her own incapacity” 
for governing, to renounce the dignity and power which fhe was 
born to enjoy, to become dependant on her own fubjeéts, to con- 
fent to her own bondage, and to inveft thofe perfons whom fhe 
confidered as the authors of all her calamities, with that honour and 
authority of which the herfelf was ftripped, were points hard to 
be gained. Theie, however, the confederates attempted, and they 
did not want means to infure fuccefs. Mary had endured, for feveral 
weeks, all the hardthips and terror of a prifon; no profped of liberty 
appeared ; none of her fubjects had either taken arms, or fo mh 
as folicited her relief *; no perfon in whom the could confide was 
admitted into her prefence; even the Ambafladurs of the French 
King and Queen of England were refufed accefs to her. In this 
folitary ftate, without a counfellor or a friend, under the preflure 
of diftrefs, and the apprehenfion of danger, it was natural for a 
woman to hearken almoft to any overtures. The confederates took 
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advantage of her condition, and of her fears. They employed Lord 
Lindfey, the fierseft zealot in the party, to communicate their 
Kieme tothe Queen, and to obtain her fubfcription to thofe papers, 
Which were neceffary for rendering it effectual. He executed his 
commiffion with harfhnefs and brutality. Certain death was be- 
fore Mary’s eyes, if the refufed to comply with his demands. At 
the fame time, fhe was informed by Sir Robert Melvil, in name 
of Athol, Maitland, and Kirkaldy, the perfons among the confe- 
derates who were moft attentive to her intéreft, that a refignation 
extorted by fear, and granted during her imprifonment, was void in 
law, and might bé revoked fo foon as fhe recovered liberty. Throg- 
morton, by a note which he found means to convey to her, fug- 
gefted the fame thing*. Deference to their opinion, 23 well as 
eoncern for her own fafety, obliged her to yield toevery thing which 
was required, and tó fign all the papers which Lindfay prefented 
w her. By one of thefe; fhe refigned the Crown; renounced all 
ffiar¢ if the governtient of the kingdom, and confented to the 
coronation of the young King. By another, fhe appointed the 
Earl of Murray Regent, and conferred upon him all the powers 
and privileges of that higt. office. By a third; the fubftituted 
fome other nobleman in Murray’s place, if he fheald refufe the 
konour which wat defigned for him. Mary, when the fubferibed 
thefe deeds, was bathed it tears; and while fhe gave away, as it 
weéree with her own hands, the fceptre which fhe had fwayed fo 
long, fhe felt a pang of grief and indignation, one of the fevereft, 
perhaps, which cas touch the human heart t. 


‘THE confedetates endéavoured to give this reftgnation all the 
weight and validity ià the power, by proceeding without delay to 
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crown the young Prince. The ceremony was performed at Stirling, 
onthe 29th of July, with much folemnity, in prefence of all the 
nobles of the party, a confiderable number of leſſer Barons, and a 
great aflembly of the people. From that time, all public writs were 
iſſued, and the government carried on, in name of James VI * 


No revolution fo great was ever effected with more eafe, or by 
means fo unequal to the end. In a warlike age, and in lefs time 
than two months, a part of the nobles, who neither poffeffed the 
chief power, nor the greateſt wealth in the nation, and who never 
brought 3000 men into the field," feized, imprifoned, and de- 
throned their Queen, and without fhedding a fingle drop of blood, 
fet her fon, an infant of a year old, on the throne. 


Dvrine this rapid progre(s of the confederates, the eyes of all 
the nation were turned on them, with aftonifhment ; and various 
and contradiGtory opinions were formed, concerning the extraordi- 
nary fleps which they had taken. 


Even under the ariftocratical form of government, which pre 
vails in Scotland, faid the favourers of the Queen, and notwith 
ftanding the exorbitant privileges of the nobles, the prince poſſeſſes 
confiderable power, and his perfon is treated with great veneration, 
No encroachment fhould be made on the former, and no injurp6t 
fered to the latter, but in cafes where the liberty and happinefé of 
the nation cannot be fecured by any other means. Such cafes fel 
dom exift, and it belongs not to any part, but to the whole, or at 
leaft to a majority of the fociety, to judge of their exiftence. By 
what aclion could it be pretended, that Mary had invaded the rights 
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or property of her fubjects, or what fcheme had the formed againt Boox V. 


the liberty and conftitution of the kingdom? Were fears, and fuf- 
picions, and furmifes, enough to juftity the imprifoning, and the 
depofing a Queen, to whom the Crown defcended from fo long 
a race of Monarchs? The principal author of whatever was 
reckoned culpable in her conduct, was now driven from her 
prefence. The murderers of the King might have been brought 
to condign punifhment, the fafety of the Prince have been fecured, 
and the Proteftant religion have been eftablifhed, without wreft- 
ing the fceptre out of her hands, or condemning her to perpe- 
tual imprifonment. Whatever right a free Parliament might 
have had to proceed to fuch a rigorous conclufion, or whatever 
name its determinations might have merited, a fentence of this 
nature, paſſed by a few nobles, without acknowledging or con- 
{ulting the reft of the nation, muft be deemed a rebellion againſt 
the government, and a con{piracy againft the perfon of their So- 
vereign. 


THE partizans of the confederates reafoned very differently. Tis 
evident, faid they, That Mary either previoufly gave confent to the 
King’s murder, or did afterwards approve of that horrid aétion. 
Her attachment to Bothwell, the power and honours with which 
fhe loaded him, the manner in which fhe fuffered his trial to be 
carried on, and the indecent {peed with which fhe married a man, 
ftained with fo many crimes, raife {trong fufpicions of the former, 
and put the latter beyond all doubt To have fuffered the fupreme 
power to continue in the hands of an ambitious man, capable of 
the moft atrocious and defperate actions, would have been difgrace 
ful to the nation, difhonourable to the Queen, and dangerous to 
the Prince. Recourfe was, therefore, had to arms, The Queen 
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had been compelled to abandon a hufband, fo unworthy of herfelf. 
But her affection toward him fill continuing unabated, hep in- 
dignation againft the authors of this feparation being vilible, and 
often expreffed in the ftrongeft terms; they, by refloring her to her 
ancient authority, would have armed her with power to deftroy 
themfelves, have enabled her to recall Bothwell, and have afforded 
her an opportunity of purfuing fchemes fatal to the nation, with 
greater eagernels, and with more fuccefs. Nothing, therefore, re- 
mained, but by one bold action to deliver themfelves and their coun- 
try from all future fears. ‘The expedient they had chofen was no 
lefs reſpectful to the royal blood, than neceflary for the public fafety 

While one Prince was fet afide as incapable of governing, the 
Crown was placed on his head, who was the undoubted reprefen- 
tative of their ancient Kings. 


WHATEVER opinion pofterity may form on comparing the ar- 
guments of the two contending parties, whatever fentiments we 
may entertain concerning the juftice or neceffity of that courfe 
which the confederates held, it cannot be denied that their conduct, 
fo far as regarded themfelves, was extremely prudent. Other expe- 
dients lefs rigorous towards Mary might have been found for fet- 
ling the nation; but, after the injuries they had already offered the 
Queen, there was none fo effectual for fecuring their own fafety, oc 
perpetuating their own power. 


To a great part of the nation, the conduét of the confederates 
appeared not only wife, but juft. The King’s acceffion to the 
throne was every-where proclaimed, and his authority fubmitted 
to without oppofition. And though feveral of the nobles were ftill 
affembled at Hamilton, and feemed to be entering into fome com- 
bination againft his government, an affociation for fupporting it was 
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formed, and figned by fo many perfons of power and influence 
throughout the nation, as entirely difcouraged the attempt *. 


THE return of the Earl of Murray, about this time, added 
ftrength to the party, and gave it a regular and finifhed form. 
Soon after the murder of the King, this nobleman had retired into 
France, upon what pretence hiftorians do not mention. During 
his refidence there, he had held a clofe correfpondence with the 
chiefs of the confederacy, and, at their defire, he now returned. 
He feemed, at firft, unwilling to accept the office of Regent. This 
hefitation cannot be afcribed to the feruples either of diffidence, or 
of duty. Murray wanted neither abilities to entitle him, nor am- 
bition to afpire to this high dignity. He had received the firſt 
accounts of his promotion with the utmoft fatisfa€tion; but by 
appearing to continue for fome days in fufpence, he gained time 
to view with attention the ground on which he was to aét; to 
balance the ftrength and refources of the two cantending factions, 
and to examine whether the foundation on which his future fame 
and fuccefs muft reft, were found and firm. 


Berore he delared his final refolution, he waited on Mary at 
Lochlevin. This vilit, to a fifter, anda Queen, in a prifon, from 
which he had neither any intention to relieve her, nor to mitigate 
the rigour of her confinement, may be mentioned among the cir- 
cumftances, which difcover the great want of delicacy and refine- 
ment in that age. Murray, who was naturally rough and uncourtly 
in his manner, expoftulated fo warmly with the Queen concern- 
ing her paft conduct, and charged her faults fo home upon her, 
that Mary, who had flattered herfelf with more gentle and bro- 
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therly treatment from him, melted into tears, and abandoned her 
felf entirely to defpair*. This interview, from which Murray 
could reap no political advantage, and wherein he difcovered a 
{pirit fo fevere and unrelenting, may be reckoned among the moft 
bitter circumftances in Mary’s life, and certainly one of the moft 
unjuflifiable in his conduct. 


Soon after his return from Lochlevin, Murray accepted the office 
of Regent, and began to act in that character without oppofition. 


AMIDST fo many great and unexpected events, the fate of Both- 
well, the chief caufe of them all, hath been almoft forgotten. Af- 
ter his flight from the confederates, he lurked for fome time among 
his vaffals in the neighbourhood of Dunbar. But finding it impof- 
fible for him to make head, in that country, againft his enemies, or 
even to fecure himfelf from their purfuit, he fled for fhelter to his 
Kinfman the Bifhop of Murray; and when he, overawed by the 
confederates, was obliged to abandon him, he retired to the Ork- 
ney ifles. Hunted from place to place, deferted by his friends, 
and accompanied by a few retainers, as defperate as himfelf, he fuf- 
fered at once the miferies of infamy, and of want. His indigence 
forced him upon a courfe which added to his infamy. He armed 
a few {mall fhips, which had accompanied him from Dunbar, and 
attacking every veffel which fell in his way, endeavoured to procure 
fubfiftence for himielf and his followers by piracy. Kirkaldy and 
Murray of Tullibardin were fent out againft him by the confede- 
rates; and furprifing him while he rode at anchor, f{cattered his 
{mall fleet, took a part of it, and obliged him to fy with a fingle 
fhip towards Norway. On that coaft he fell in with a veffel richly 
laden, and immediately attacked it; the Norwegians failed with 
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armed boats to its affiftance, and after a defperate fight, Bothwell 
and all his crew were taken prifoners. His name and quality were 
both unknown, and he was treated at firft with all the indignity 
and rigour, which the odious crime of piracy merited. His real 
character was foon difcovered ; and though it faved him from the 
infamous death to which his affociates were condemned, it could 
neither procure him liberty, nor mitigate the hardthips of his 
imprifonment. He languithed ten years in this unhappy condi- 
tion; melancholy and defpair deprived him of reafon, and at laft 
ke ended his days,. unpitied by his countrymen, and unaffifted by 
frangers*.. Few men ever accomplifhed their ambitious projects 
by worfe means, or reaped from them lefs fatisfaGtion. The early 
part of his life was reftlefs and enterprifing, full of danger and of 
vwicifitudes, His-enjoyment of the grandeur, to which he attained 
by fo many crimes, was extremely fhort; imbittered by much 
anxiety, and difquieted by many fears. in his latter years, he 
fuffered the moft intolerable calamities, to which the wretched are 
fubje and from which perfons who have moved in fo high a 
fphere are commonly exempted. 


THE good effects of Murray’s acceflion to the regency were 


quickly felt. The party forming for the Queen was weak, irre=- 


folute, and difunited; and no fooner was the government of the 


kingdom in the hands of a man fo remarkable both for his abili<. 


ties and popularity, than the nobles of whom it was compofed loft 
all hopes of gaining ground, and began to treat feparately with the 
Regent. So many of them were brought to acknowledge the King’s 
authority, that fcarce any appearance of oppofition to the eftablithed 
government was left in the kingdom. Had they adhered to the 
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tion at that time, that fhe would have afforded them fuch affift- 
ance as might have enabled them to face their enemics in the field. 
But there appeared fo little vigour or harmony in their councils, 
that fhe was difcouraged from efpoufing their caufe, and the Re- 
gent, taking advantage of their fituation, obliged them to fubmit to 
his government, without granting any terms, either to themfelves, 
or to the Queen *, 


THe Regent was no lefs fuccefsful in his attempt, to get into his 
hands the places of ftrength inthe kingdom. Balfour, the deputy 
governor, furrendered the caftle of Edinburgh; and as the reward 
of his treachery, in deferting Bothwell his patron, obtained terms 
of great advantage to himfelf. The governor of Dunbar, who dif- 
covered more fidelity, was foon forced to capitulate; fome other 
{mall forts furrendered without refiftance. 


THis face of tranquillity in the nation encouraged the Regent to 
call a meeting of Parliament. Nothing was wanting to confirm the 
King's authority, and the proceedings of the confederates, except 
the approbation of this fupreme court; and after the fuccefs which 
had attended all their meafures there could be little doubt of ob 
taining it. The numbers that reforted to an Affembly, which was 
called to deliberate on matters of fo much importance, were great. 
The meeting was opened with the utmoſt folemnity, and all its a¢ts 
pafled with much unanimity. Many, however, of the Lords who 
had difcovered the warmeft attachment to the Queen were prefent: 
but they had made their peace with the Regent. Afpyll, Huntly, 
and Herreis acknowledged, openly, in Parliament, that their beha- 
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viour towards the King had been undutiful and criminal* Their Boox V. 


compliance, in this manner, with the meafures of the Regent's 
party, was either the condition on which they were admitted into 


favour, or intended as a proof of the fincerity of their reconcile- 
ment. 


THe Parliament granted every thing the confederates could de- 
mand, either for the fafety of their own perfons, or the fecurity of 
that form of government which they had cftablithed in the king- 
dom. Mary’s refignation of the Crown was accepted, and declared 
to be valid. The King’s authority, and Murray’s election, were 
recognized, and confirmed. The imprifoning the Queen, and all 
the other proceedings of the confederates, were pronounced lawful. 
The letters which Mary had written to Bothwell were produced, 
and fhe was declared to be acceflory to the murder of the King t. 
At the fame time, all the a&ts of Parliament 1560, in favour of the 
Proteftant religion, were publickly ratified; new fatutes to the fame 
purpote were enacted. And nothing that could contribute to root 
out the remains of Popery, or to encourage the growth of the Re 
formation, was neglected. 


Ir is obfervable, however, that the fame parfimonious fpirit pre- 
vailed in this Parliament, as in that of 1560. The Proteftant clergy, 
norwithflanding many difcouragements, and their extreme poverty, 
had, for feven ycam, performed all religious offices in the king- 
dom. The expedients fallen upon for their fubfiftance had hi- 
therto pro ed ineffectual, or were intended to be fo. But, not= 
withftanding their known indigence, and the warm remonitrances 
of the afembly of the church, which met this year, the Parliament 
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Book V did nothing more for their relief, than prefcribe fome new regu- 
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lations concerning the payment of the thirds of benefices, which 
did not produce any confiderable change in the fituation of the 
clergy. 


A Frew days after the diffolution of Parliament, four of Both- 
well’s dependants were conviéted of being guilty of the King’s 
murder, and fuffered death as traitors. Their confeffions brought 
to light many circumftances relative to the manner of committing 
that barbarous crime; but they were perfons of a low rank, 
and feem not to have been admitted into the fecrets of the con- 


{piracy *. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the univerfal fubmiffion to the Regent's - 
authority, there ftill abounded in the kingdom many fecret murmurs 
and cabals. The partizans of the houfe of Hamilton reckoned Mur 
ray’s promotion an injury to the Duke pf Chatelherault, who, as firft 
Prince of the blood, had, in their opinion, an undoubted right to be 
Regent. The length and rigour of Mary’s fufferings began to move 
many to commiferate her cafe. All who leaned to the ancient opi 
nions in religion dreaded the effects of Murray’s zeal. And he, tho 
his abilities were great, did not poffefs the talents requifite for footh 
ing the rage or removing the jealoufics of the different factions. By 
infinuation, or addrefs, he might have gained or foftened many; 
who had oppofed him; but he was a ftranger to thefe gentle arts 
His virtues were fevere; and his deportment towards his equals, 
efpecially after his elevation to the regency, diftant and haughty. 
This behaviour offended fome of the nobles, and alarmedo hers. The 
Queen’s faction, which had been fo eafily difperfed, bega.: again to 
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gether, and to unite, and was fecretly favoured by fome who had 
hitherto zealoufly concurred with the confederates *, 


SucH was the favourable difpofition of the nation towards the 
Queen, when fhe recovered her liberty, in a manner no lefs fur- 
prizing to her friends, than unexpected by her enemies. Several 
attempts had been made to procure her an opportunity of efcaping, 
which fome unforefeen accident, or the vigilance of her keepers, 
had hitherto difappointed. At laft, Mary employed all her art to 
gain George Douglas her keeper’s brother, a youth of eighteen, As 
her manners were naturally affable and infinuating, the treated him 
with the moft flattering diftin€tion; the even allowed him to en- 
tertain the moft ambitious hopes, by letting fall fome expreffions, 
as if fhe would chufe him for her hufband+. At his ape, and in 
fuch circumftances, it was impoffible to refift fuch a temptation. 
He yielded, and drew others into the plot. On Sunday the 2d of 
May, while his brother fat at fupper, and the feft of the family 
were retired to their devotions, one of his accomplices found means 
to fteal the keys out of his brother’s chamber, and opening the 
gates to the Queen and one of her maids, locked them behind her, 
and then threw the keys into the lake. Mary ran with precipita- 
tion to the boat which was prepared for her, and on reaching the 
shore, was received with the utmoft joy, by Douglas, Lord Seaton, 
and Sir James Hamilton, who, with a few attendants, waited for 
her. She inftantly mounted on horfeback, and rode full {peed 
towecds Nidd ic, Lord Seaton’s feat in Weft-Lothian. She arrived 
there that p ght, without being purfued. or interrupted. After 
halting thr e hours, fhe fet out for Hamilton; and travelling at 
the fame pace, fhe reached it next morning. 
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Own the firt news of Mary’s efcape, her friends, whom, in their 
prefent difpofition, a much finaller accident would have rouzed, 
ran to arms. In a few days, her court was filled with a great 
and ſplendid train of nobles, accompanied by fuch numbers of fol- 
lowers, as formed an army of above 6coo ftrong. In their prefence, 
fhe declared that the refignation of the Crown, and other deeds 
fhe had figned during her imprifonment, were extorted from her 
by fear. Sir Robert Melvil confirmed her declaration; and on that, 
as well as on other accounts, a council of the nobles and chief men 
of her party pronounced all thefe tranfactions void and illegal. At 
the fame time, an aflociation was formed for the defence of her per- 
fon and authority, and fubferibed by nine Earls, nine Bifhops, eigh- 
teen Lords, and many gentlemen of diftinétion*. Among them, 
we find feveral who had been prefent in the laft Parliament, and 
who had figned the counter-affociation in defence of the King’s 


government; but fuch fudden changes were then fo common, as 
to be no matter of reproach. 


AT the time when the Queen made her efcepe, the Regent was 
at Glafgow, holding a court of juftice. An event fo contrary to 
their expectations, and fo fatal to their fchemes, gave a great fhock 
to his adherents. Many of them appeared wavering and irredolute: 
others began to carry on private negociations with the Queen ; amd 
fome openly revolted to her fide. In fo difficult a junéture, where 
his own fame, and the being of the party depended on his choice, 
the Regent's moft faithful aflociates were divided in gpinion Ssme 
adviled him to retire, without lots of time, to Surling. The Queen's 
army was already ftrong, and only eight miles diftant; the adjacent 
country was full of the friends and dependants of the houfe of Ha 
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ton other Lords of the Queen’s faction; Glafgow was a 


large and unfortifted town; his own train confifted of no greater 
number than was ufual in times of peace; all thefe reafons pleaded 
for a retreat. But on the other hand, arguments were urged of no 
inconfiderable weight. “Fhe citizens of Glafgow were well affect- 
ed to the camfe; the vaflals of Glencairn, Lennox, and Semple 
lay near at hand, and were both numerous, and full of zeal; ſuc- 
cours might arrive from other parts of the kingdom in a few days; 
in war, fuccefs depends upon reputation, as much as upon num- 
bers; reputation is gained, or loft, by the firft ftep one takes; in 
hig circumftances, a retreat would be attended with all the igno- 


miny of a flight, and would at once difpirit his friends, and inſpire His 


hiş enemies with boldnefs. In fuch dangerous exigencies as this, 
the fuperiority of Murray’s genius appeared, and enabled him both 
to chufe with wildom, and to act with vigour. He declared againſt 
retreating, and fixed his head-quarters at GlafMew. And while he 
amufed the Queen for fome days, by pretending te hearken to fome 
overtures, which fhe made for accommodating their differences, 
he was employed, with the utmoft induftry, in drawing together his 
adherents, from different parts of the kingdom. He was foon in 
a condition to take the field; and though far inferior to the enemy 
in number, he confided fo much in the valour of his troops, and 
the experience of his officers, that he broke off the negociation, 
and determined to hazard a battle *. 


“7 the fam* time, the Queen’s generals had commanded her 
army to mors. Their intention was, to conduct her to Dumbar- 
ton caftle, 2 place of great ftrength, which the Regent had not 
been able t: wreft out of the hands of Lord Fleming the gover ‘or; 
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Book V. but if the enemy fhould endeavour to interrupt their march, they 
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refolved not to decline an engagement. In Mary’s fituation, no 
refolution could be more imprudent. A part only of her forces was 
afllembled. Huntly, Ogilvie, and the northern clans were foon 
expected ; her fufferings had removed, or diminifhed the preju- 
dices of many among her fubjeéts; the addrefs with which the 
furmounted the dangers that obftructed her efcape, dazzled and 
interefted the people; the fudden confluence of fo many nobles 
added luftre to her caufe; fhe might affuredly depend on the 
friendfhip and countenance of France; fhe had reafon to expect 
the protection of England; her enemies could not poffibly look 
for fupport from that quarter. She had much to hope from pur- 
fuing flow and cautious meafures; they had every thing to fear. 


But Mary, whofe hopes were naturally fanguine, and her paf- 
fions impetuous, was fo clevated by her fudden tranfition from the 
depth of diftrefs, to fuch an unufual appearance of profperity, that 
fhe never doubted of fuccefs. Her army, which was almoft double 
to the enemy in number, confifted chiefly of the Hamiltons, and 
their dependants. Of thefe the Archbifhop of St. Andrew’s had 
the chief direction, and hoped, by a victory, not only to cruth 
Murray, the ancient enemy of his houfe, but to get the perfon of 
the Queen into his hands, and to oblige her, either to marry on 
of the Duke’s fons, or at leaft to commit the chief direétion of 
her affairs to himfelf. His ambition proved fatal to the Queen, 
to himfelf, and to his family *. 


Mary’s imprudsa e, in refolving to fight, was not greater 
thasa the ill conduct of Ler generals in the battle. Ebtween the 
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two armies, and on the road towards Dumbareon, there was an 
eminence called Langfide-Hill This the Regent had the precau- 
tion to feize, and pofted his troops in a {mall village, and among 
fome gardens and inclofures adjacent. In this advantageous fitua- 
tion he waited the approach of the enemy, whofe fuperiority in 
cavalry could be of no benefit to them, on fuch broken ground. 
The Hamiltons, who compofed the van-guard, ran fo eagerly to the 
attack, that they put themfelves out of breath, and left the main 
battle far behind. The encounter of the fpearmen was fierce and 
defperate; but as the forces of the Hamiltons were expofed, on 
the one flank, to a continued fire from a body of mufqueteers, at- 
tacked on the other by the Regents moft choice troops, and not 
fupported by the reft of the Queen’s army, they were foon ob- 
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liged to give ground, and the rout immediately became univerfal. feared 


Few victories, in a civil war, and among a barbarous people, have 
been purfued with lefs violence, or attended with lefs bloodthed. 
Three hundred fell in the field; in the fligħt fearce any were 
killed. ‘The Regent and his principal officers rode about, befeech- 
ing the foldiers to fpare their countrymen. The number of pri- 
foners was great, and among them many perfons of diftinGtion. 
The Regent marched back to Glafrow, and returned public thanks 
to God for this great, and, on his fide, almoft bloodlefs victory * 


DuRiNG the engagement, Mary ftood on a hill, at no great dif- 
tance, and beheld all that paffed in the field, with fuch emotions 
Ofmind as zre not eafily defcribed. When the faw the army, which 
was her I7.t hope, thrown into irretriey Sle confufion, her fpirit, 
which all her paft misfortunes had not been le entirely to fubdue, 
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luak, altogether, ba the utmolt confternation, the began her flight, 
and {fe lively were hes imprefiions of fear, that the never clofed her 
eyes till fhe reached the abbey of Dundrenan in Galloway, full fixty 
Soottith miles from the place of battle * 


THESE revolutions in Mary’s fortune had been no lefs rapid, 
than Gogular. In the fhort {pace of eleven days, the had been æ 
prifoner at the mercy of her moft inveterate enemies; fhe had feen 
a powerful army under her command, and a numerous train of 
nobles at her devotion; and now fhe was obliged to fly, in the ut- 
molt danger of her life, and to lurk, with a few attendants, in a 
corner of her kingdom. Not thinking herfelf fafe, even in that 
retreat; her fears impelled her to an adtion, the moft unadvifed, 
as well as the moſt unfortunate in her whole life. This was her 
retiring into England, aTkep, which, on many accounts, ought to 
have appearedtoher ath and dangerous. 


BEFORE Mary's arrival in Scotland, mutual diftruft and jealou- 
fies had arifen between her and Elizabeth. All their fubfequent 
tranfaGions had contributed to exafperate and inflame thefe pat- 
fions. She bad endeavoured, by fecret negociations and intrigues, 
to difturb the tranquillity of Elizabeth's government, and to ad- 
vance her own pretenfions to the Englifh Crown. Elizabeth, who, 
poſſeſſed greater power, and acted with lefs referve, had openly fup- 
ported Mary’s rebellious fubje&s, and fomented all the diffenfions 
and troubles in which her reign had been involved The max 
ims of policy ftill authorized that Queen to purfue the me courfe; 
as by keeping Scotland in confufion, fhe effectually fecur dthepeace 
ol In own kingdom The Regent, after his vidtory, ha marched 
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it waè feveral days beforehe thought of purfuing her*, She might 
have been concealed in that retired corner, among ſubjects devoted 
to'her intereft, till her party, which was difpzrfed, rather than 
broken, by the kate defeat, fhould gather fuch ftrength, that the 
coukd again sppear with fafety at their head. There was not any 
danger, which the ought not to have run, rather than throw her- 
felf into the hands of an enemy, from whom fhe ‘had already 
fuffered fo many injuries, and who was ‘prompted both by incli⸗ 
nation, and by intereft, to renew them. 


BuT, on the other hand, during Mary’s confinement, Elizabeth 
had declared againft the proceedings of her fubjeéts, and folicitedl 
for her liberty, with a warmth whic’: had all the appearance of 
fincerity. She had invited her to take refugi in England, and had 
promifed te meet her in perfon, and to give Ker fuch a reception 
as was due to a Queen, and an ally +}. Whatever apprehenfion 
Elizabeth might’entertain of Mary’s defigns, while the had power 
in ‘her hands, fhe was, at prefent, the obje&, not of fear, but of 
pity; and to`take advantage of her fituation, would be both un- 
generous and inhuman. The horrors of a prifon were frefh in 
Mary’s memory, and if fhe fhould fall a fecond time into the hands 
“of her fubjects, there was no injury to which the prefumption of 
fuccefs might not embolden them to proceed. To attempt efcaping 
into France, was dangerous; and, in her fituation, almoft impof- 
fee nor culd fhe bear the thoughts of appearing as an exile, 
and a fugit ve, in that kingdom, where fk- had once enjoyed all the 
fplendor c. a Queen. England remained her only afylum ; and, i 
fpite of tne intreaties of Lord Herreis, Flen.'s7 and her Ther 
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fide in Elizabeth's promifes or generofity, her infatuation was 
invincible, and fhe refolved to fly thither. Herreis, by her com- 
mand, wrote to Lowther the deputy-governor of Carlifle, to know 
what reception he would give her; and, before his anfwer could 
return, her fear and impatience were fo great, that fhe got into a 
fifher-boat, and with about twenty attendants, landed at Wirk- 
ington in Cumberland, and thence fhe was conducted with many 
marks of reſpect to Carlifle *. 


So foon as Mary arrived in England, fhe wrote a long letter to 
the Queen, reprefenting, in the ftrongeft terms, the injuries which 
fhe had fuffered from her own fubjects, and imploring that pity 
and affiftance which her prefent fituation demanded +. An event 
fo extraordinary, anc the conduét which might be proper in con- 
fequence of it, drest the attention, and employed the thoughts of 
Elizabeth and her council. If their deliberations had been influ- 
enced by confiderations of juftice or generofity alone, they would not 
have found them long or intricate. A Queen, vanquifhed by her 
own ſubjects, and threatened by them with the lofs of her liberty, 
or of her life, had fled from their violence, and thrown herfelf into 
the arms of her neareft neighbour and ally, from whom the had 
received repeated alfurances of friendfhip and protection. Thefa 
circumflances entitled her to refpect and to compaffion, and re- 
quired that the fhould either be reftored to her own kingdom, or 
at leaft be left at full liberty to feck aid from anywther quartam 
But with Elizabeth and her counfellors, the queftian was not, 
what was molt jut r generous, but what was moft beneficial to 
heri: 'f, andtot e Erglith nation, Three differentrefolut ons might 
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have bag tiken, with regard to the Queen of Scots. Tore-inflate Beox 


ber ia her throne, was one; to allow her to retire into France, 
was another; to detain her in England, was-a third. Each of 
thefe drew confequences after it, of the utmoft importance,. which 
were ¢xamuined, as appears from papers RHI extant *, with that mi- 
nute accuracy, which Elizabeth’s Minifters employed in all their 
confultations wpon affairs of moment 


To reftore Mary to the full exercife of the royal authority in 
Scotland, they obferved, would render her more powerful than 
ever, ‘The nobles who were moft firmly attached to the Englith 
intereft, would quickly feel the utmoft weight of her refentment, 
And as the gratitude of Princes is feldom flrong or lafting, regard 
to her own intereft might foon efface the memory of her obliga- 
tions to Eljaabeth, and prompt her cc rc:.ew the alliance of the 
ScottHh nation with France, and revive her L yn pretenfions to the 
Englith Crown. Nor was it poflible to fetter aąd circumécribe the 
Scottifh Queen, by any conditions that would prevent thefe dan- 
gers. Her party in Scotland was numerous and powerful. Her 
returna, even without any fupport from England, would infpire her 
friends with new zeal and courage; a fingle victory might give them 
the fuperiority, which they had loft by a fiagle defeat, and render 
Mary a more formidable rival than ever to Elizabeth. 


Tue dangers arifing from fuffering Mary to retire into France 
were no lels obvious The French King could not refule his af- 
fiftancé tow ards reftoring his fifter and ally to her throne. Eliza- 
beth woul, once more, fee a foreign a.mv in the ifland, over- 
awing th: Scots, and ready to enter her king.'om; and if the com- 
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motions in France, on account of religion, were fettled, the Princes 
of Lorrain might refume their ambitious projeéts, and the united 
forces of France and Scotland might invade England, where it-is 
weaxelt and moft defencelets. 


NOTHING therefore remained but to detain her in England; and 
to permit her either to live at liberty there, or to confine her in a 
prifon. The former was a dangerous experiment. Her court would 
become a place of refort to all the Roman Catholics, to the difaffect- 
ed, and to the lovers of innovation. Though Elizabeth affected to 
reprefent Mary’s pretenfions to the Englifth Crown as altogether ex- 
travagant and ill-founded, fhe was not ignorant that they did not 
appear in that light to the nation, and that many thought them 
preferable even to her own title. If the activity of her emiſſaries. 
had gained her fo mi ay abettors, her own perfonal influence was 
much more to be dvfaded; her beauty, her addrefs, her fufferings, 
by the admiratior. and pity which they would excite, could not 
fail of making many converts to her party *. 


*Twas indeed to be apprehended, “that the treating Mary as a 
prifoner would excite univerfal indignation againft Elizabeth, and 
that by this unexampled feverity towards a Queen, who implored, 
and to whom fhe had promifed itcr protection, fhe would forfeit the 
praife of juftice and humanity, which was hitherto due to her ad- 
miniftration. But the Englifh Monarchs were often iq folicitous to 
fecure their kingdom againft the Scots, as to be Matic fcrupulaus 
about the means whichthey employed for that purpofe Henry IV 
had feized the heir f the Crown of Scotland, who was forced, oy 
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the violence of a ftorm, to take refuge in one of the ports of his 
kingdom ; and in contempt of the rights of hofpitality, without 
r@garding his tender age, or the tears and intreaties of his father, 
detained him a prifoner for many years. This ation, though de- 
tefted by pofterity, Elizabeth refolved now to imitate. Her virtue 
was not more proof than Henry’s had been, againft the temptations 
of intereft; and the poffeffion of a prefent advantage was preferred 
to the profpe& of future fame. The fatisfaction which the felt in 
mortifying a rival, whofe beauty and accomplifhments fhe envied, 
had, perhaps, no lefs influence than political confiderations, in 
bringing her toahis refolution, But, at the fame time, in order to 
fcreen herfelf from the cenfure which this conduét merited, and to 
make her treatment of the Scottifh Queen look like the effect of ne- 
ceffity, rather than of choice, fhe dete miged to put on the appear- 
ance of concern for her intereft, and of d«»p fympathy with her 
fuffermes. 


With this view, fhe inftantly difpatched Lord Scroop warden 
of the weft marches, and Sir Francis Knollys her Vice-chamber- 
lain, to the Queen of Scots, with letters full of expreffions of kind- 
nefs and condolence. But, at the fame time, they had private in- 
ftruétions to watch all her motions, and to take care that fhe fhould 
not efcape into her own kingdom *. On their arrival, Mary de- 
manded a perfonal interview with the Queen, that fhe might lay 
before her the injuries which fhe had fuffered, and receive from 
Ter tho® tri -ndly offices which the had been encouraged to expect, 
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whom he was fo nearly allied, could not, without bringing a ftain 
upon her own reputation, admit her into her prefence ; but as foon 
as fhe had cleared herfelf from that afperfion, they promifed her a 
reception fuisable te her dignity, and aid proportioned to her dif- 
trels * 


NOTHING could be more frivolous than this pretence. It was 
the occafion, however, of leading the Queen of Scots into the 
fnare, ia which Elizabeth and her Minifters withed to intangle her. 
Mary expreffed the utmoft furprize at this unexpe€ted manner of 
evading her requeft; but as fhe could not believe fo many profed- 
fions of friendthip to be void of fincerity, the frankly offered to 
fubmit her caufe to the cognizance of Elizabeth, and undertook to 
produce fuch proofs of her @#wn innocence, and of the falfehood of- 
the accufations brou ft againft her, as fhould fully remove the 
fcruples, and fatisf the delicacy of the Englith Queen. This was 
the very point to which Elizabeth laboured to bring the matter. 
By this appeal of the Scottifh Queen, the became the umpire be- 
tween her and her ſubjects, and had it entirely in her own power 
to protraé the inquiry to any length, and to perplex and involve 
itin endlefs difficulties. In the mean time, fhe was furnifhed with 
a plaufible pretence for keeping her at a diftance from court, and 
for refufing to contribute towards replacing her on her thronet 
As Mary’s conduct had been extremely incautious, and the pre- 
fumptions of her guilt were many and ftrong, it was poffible her 
fubje@s might make good their charge againft ha aod if this 
fhould be the refult of the inquiry, the would, thencaforth, ceafe 
to be the object of ssyerd, or of compaffion, and the reating her 
with coldnefs and weglect would merit little cenfure. in a matter 
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fe dark and myfterious, there was no probability that Mary could Boox W 


ating proofs of her innocence, fo incontefted, as to render’ the çon- 
duct of the Englifh Queen altogether culpable. And perhaps, her 
mapatience under reftraint, her fafpicion of Elizaheth’s partiality, 
or her difcovery of her artifices, might engage her in fuch cabals, 
as would juftify the ufing her with greater rigour. 


MALIZABETH early forelaw all thofe advantages,. which would 
arte from an inquiry into the conduct of the Scottith Queen, car- 
ned on under her direétion. There was fome danger, however, that 
Mary might difcover her fecret intentions too foon, and by reced- 
ang from the offer which fhe had made, endeavour to.difappoint 
them. But oven in that event, the determined not to drop the in- 
quiry, and had thought of feveral different expedients for carrying 
it on. The Countefs of Lennox, convince: that Mary was accef- 
dey to the murder of her fon, and thirfting for that vengeance 
which it sas natural for a mother to demand, had implored Eliza- 
beth’s jeftice, and folicited her, with many tears, in her own name, 
aad in her hufband’s, to bring the Scottifh Queen to a trial for that 
crime* The parents of the unhappy Prince had a juft'right to 
prefer this accufation ; nor could fhe, who was their neareft kinf- 
woman, be condemmed for liftening to fo equitable a demand. Be- 
fides, as the Scottifh nobles openly accufed Mary of the fame crime, 
and pretended to be able to confirm their charge by fufficient proof; 
it would beyo difficult matter to prevail on them, to petition the 
Queen ot ®.agland to take cognizance of their proceedings again& 
their Sovereign; and it was the opinion of the Englith council, that 
it would be reafonable to comply with the cequeftt. At the fame 
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time, the obfolete claim of the fuperiority of England over Scot- 
dand began tobe talked of; and, on that account, it was pretended 
that the decifion of the conteft between Mary and her fabjeéts be- 
longed of right to Elizabeth. But though Elizabeth revolved all 
thefe expedients in her mind, and kept them in referve, to be made 
ufe of as occafion might require, fhe withed that the inquiry into 
Mary’s conduct fhould appear to be undertaken purely in compli- 
ance with her own demand, and in order to vindicate her inno- 
cence; and fo long as that appearance could be preferved, none of 
the other expedients were to be employed. 


WHEN Mary confented to fubmit her caufe to Elizabeth, the was 
far from fulpecting that any bad confequences could follow, or that 
any dangerous pretenfions cbuld be founded on her offer, She ex- 
peed that Elizabethimerfelf would receive, and examine her de- 
fences*; fhe meant to confider her as an equal, for whofe fatisfac~ 
tion fhe was willing to explain any part of her conduct, that was 
liable to cenfure; not to acknowledge her as a fuperior, before 
whom fhe was bound to plead her caufe. But Elizabeth put a very 
different fenfe on Mary’s offer. She confidered herfelf as chofen 
to be judge in the controverfy between the Scottifh Queen and her 
ſubjects, and began to aé& in that capacity. She propofed to ap- 
point commiffioners to hear the pleadings of both parties, and wrote 
to the Regent of Scotland, to impower proper perfons to appear 
before them, in his name, and to produce what he *cald allege in 
vindication of his proceedings againft his Sovereign. 


Mary had, hithegsé, relied with unaccountable credulity on 
Elizabeth's profeflions of regard, and expected that fo many kind 
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fpecches would, at laft, be accompanied with fome fuitable actions. 
But this propofal entirely undeceived her. She plainly perceived 
the artifice of Elizabeth s condué&, and faw what a diminution it 
would be to her own honour, to appear on a level with her re- 


belhous fubjedts, and to ftand together with them at the bar of a. 


fuperior and a judge. She retracted the offer which the had made, 
and which had been perverted to a purpofe fo contrary to her in- 
tention. She demanded, with more earneftnefs than ever, to be 
Admitted into Elizabeth’s prefence ; and wrote to her in a ftrain 
very different from what fhe had formerly ufed, and which fully 
diſcovers the grief and indignation that preyed on her heart. “ In 
* my prefent fituation, fays fhe, I neither will, nor can reply tw 
“ the accufationsof my fubje&s. I am ready of my own accord, 
“- and out of friendthip. to. you, to fatiafy your fcruples, and to 
“ vindicate my own conduft My fubies are not my equals; 
* nor wiih I, by fubmittiag my caufe to a judicial trial; acknow- 
#. edge them to be fo I fled into yourarms, as into thofe of my 
“ neareft relation, and moft perfect friend. f did you honour, 
* as I imagined, in chufing you preferably to any other Prince, to 
tt be the reftorer of an injured Queen. Was it ever known that 
“ 4 Prince was blamed for hearing, im perfon, the complaints of 
& thoſe who appealed to his juftice, againft the falfe accufations of 
“ their enemies ?- You.admitted into your prefeace my baftard- 
* brother, who had been guilty of rebellion; and you-deny me 
that honour ! “God forbid that I fhould be the occafion of bring- 
a ing any Aza upon your reputation. I expected that your mam- 
44 ner of treating me would have added luftre to it. Suffer me 
s either to implore the aid of other Princes whofe delicacy on this 
“+ head will be lefs, and their refentment of my wrongs greater; 
*% or let me receive from your hands that aſſiſtance, which it be- 
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** comes you, more than any other Prince, to grant; and by that 
** benefit, bind me to yourfelf in the indiffolubk ties of gratitude *.” 


THis letter fomewhat difconcerted Elizabeth’s plan, but did 
not divert her from the profecution of it. She laid the matter be- 
fore the Privy Council, and it was there determined, notwith{tand- 
inp the intreaties and remonftrances of the Scottifh Queen, to go 
on with the inquiry inte her conduct, and till that were finithed, 
it was agreed that Elizabeth could not, confiftently with her own 
honour, or with the fafety of her government, either give her the 
afhftance which fhe demanded, or permit her to retire out of the 
kingdom. And left the thould have an opportunity of efcaping, 
while fhe refided fo near Scotland, it was thought advifcable to 
remove her to fome place, at a greater diftance from the bor- 
ders t. 


WHILE the Englith court was occupied in thefe deliberations, 
the Regent did not neglect to improve the victory at Langfide. 
That event was of the utmoft importance to him. It not only 
drove the Queen herfelf out of the kiggdom, but left her adherents 
difperfed, and without a leader, at his mercy. He feemed refolved, 
at firit, to proceed again{t them with the utmolt rigour. Six per- 
fons of fome diftin@tion, who had been taken prifoners in the 
battle, were tried, and condemned to death'cs rebels againft the 
King’s government. They were led to the place’of exccution, but 
by the powerful interceffion of Knox they obtained pardon. Ha- 
milton of Bothwellhaugh was one of the number, who lived to 
give both the Regent and Knox reafon to repent of this commend- 
able act of lenity f. 
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Soon after the Regent marched with an army, confifting of 4000 
horfe and 1000 foot, towards the weft borders. ‘The nobles in this 
part of the kingdom were of the Queen's faction; but as they 
had not force fufficient to obftruct his progrefs, he muft cither 
have obliged them to fubmit to the King, or would have laid waite 
their lands with fire and fword. But Elizabeth, whofe intereft it 
was to keep Scotland in confufion, by preferving the balance be- 
tween the two parties, and who was endeavouring to footh the 
Scottifh Queen by gentle treatment, interpofed at her defire. 
After keeping the field two weeks, the Regent, in compliance to 
the Englifh Ambaffador, difmiffed his forces; and an expedition, 
which might have proved fatal to his opponents, ended with a 
few acts of feverity * 


THE refolution of the Englith Privy Council with regard to 
Mary’s perfon, was foon carried into execution; and, without re- 
garding her remonttrances or complaints, fhe was conducted to 
Bolton, a caftle of Lord Scroop's, on the borders of Yorkthire t. 
In this place, her correfpondence with her friends in Scotland be- 
came more difficult, and any profpect of making her efcape was 
entirely cut off. She now felt herfelf to be entirely in Elizabeth’s 
power, and though treated as yet with the refpect due to a Queen, 
her real condition was that of a prifoner. Mary knew what it 
was to be deprived of liberty, and dreaded it as the worlt of all 
evils. While the remembrance of her late imprifonment was ftill 
lively, and the terror of a new one filled her mind, Elizabeth 
thought it a proper juncture to renew her former propofition, that 
fhe would fuffer the Regent and his adherents to be called into 
England, and confent to their being heard in defence of their 
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own conduct. And on her part, fhe promifed, whatever fhould 
be the ifue of this inquiry, to empley all her power and influence 
towards replacing Mary on her throne, under a few limitations, 
which were far from being wnreafonable. Fear, impatience. 
defpair, as well as this fooihing promife, with which the propo- 
frtion was accompanied, induced the Scottith Queen to comply * 


In order to perfuade Elizabeth that the defired nothing fo much 
as to render the union between them as clofe as poffible, the fhewed 
a difpofition to relax fomewhat in one point, with regard to which 
during all her pat and fubfequent misfortunes, fhe was yai 


formly inflexible. She expreffed a great veneration for the liturgy 


ef the church of England; the was often prefent at religious wor 
fhip, according to the rites of the reformed church; made. choice 
of 2 Proteftant clergyman to be her chaphkain; beard him preach 
againft the errors of Popery with attention and feeming pleafure; 
and difcovered all the fymptoms of an approaching converfion ft- 
Such was Mary’s known and bigotted attachment to the Popith 
religion, that it is impoflible to believe her fincere in this part of 
her condu&t; nor can any thing mark More ftrongly the wretched- 
nefs of her condition, and the excefs of her fears, than that they 
betrayed her into diflimulation in a matter, concerning which her 
fentmments were, at all other times, fcrupuloufly delicate. 


AT this time the Regent called a Parliament, in order to pro 
ceed to the forfeiture of thofe who refuled to acknowledge the 
King’s authority. The Queen’s faction was alarmed, and Argyll 
and Huntly, whom Mary had appointed her lieutenants, the one 
in the fouth, and the other in the north of Scotland, began to afem 
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afid envy at thofe who governed in the King’s name, had added fo 
much ftrength to the party, that the Regent would have fourid it 
difficult to withftand its efforts. But as Mary had fubmitted her 
taufe to Elizabeth, fhe could not refufe, at her defire, to command 
her friend to lay down their arms, and to wait patiently till mat- 
ters were brought to a decifionin England. By procurjng this cef- 
fation of arms, Elizabeth afforded as feafonable relief to the Regent’s 
faction, as fhe had formerly given to the Queen’s * 


THE Regent, however, would not confent, even at Elizabeth’s 
requeft, to put off the meeting of Parliament. But we may afcribe 
to her influence, as well as to the eloquence of Maitland, who la« 
boured to prevent the one half of his countrymen from extermi- 
nating the other, any appearances of moderation which this Par- 
liament difcovered in its proceedings. The moft violent oppo-~ 
nents of the King’s government were forfcitéd; the reft were 
allowed ftill to hope for favour f. 


No fooner did the Queen of Scots fubmit her caufe to her rival, 
than Elizabeth required the Regent to fend to York, deputies pro- 
perly inftruéted for vindicating his conduét, in prefence of her 
commiffioners. It avas not without hefitation and anxiety, that 
the Regent confented to this meafure, His authority was already 
eftablifhed in *cotland, and confirmed by Parliament. To fuffer 
its validity now to be called in queftion, and fubjected to a foreign 
jurifdiction, was extremely mortifying. To accufe his fovereign 
before ftrangers, the ancient enemies of the Scottifh name, was an 
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odious tafk. ‘To fail in this accufation was dangerous; to fucceed 
in it was difgraceful. But the ſtrength of the adverfe faction dasky 
increafed, Efe dreaded the interpofition of the French King in its 
behalf. In his fituation, and in a matter which Elizabeth had fo 
much at heart, her commands were neither ta be difputed, nor 
difobeyed * 


THE neceffity of repairing in perfon to York added to the igno- 
miny of the ftep which he was obliged to take. All his aflociates 
declined the ofhce; they were unwilling, it would feem, to expole 
themfelves to the odium and danger with which it was ecafy to 
forefee that the difcharge of it would be attended, unlefs he hime 
felf confented to fhare thefe in common with them. The Earl of 
Morton, Bothwell Bifhop of Orkney, Pitcairn Commendator of 
Dunfermling, and Lord Lindfay were joined with-him in commif- 
fion. Macgill of Rankeilor and Balnaves of Halhill, two eminent 
Civilians, George Buchanan his faithful adherent, a man whole 
genius did honour to the age, Majdand,.and feveral others, were ap- 
pointed to attend them as afliftants. Maitland owed this diftinQion 
to the Regent’s fear, rather than to his affection. He had warmly 
remonftrated againft this meafure. He wifhed his country to cone 
tinue in friendihip with England, but not to become dependent on 
that nation. He was defirousof re-eftablifhing the Queen in fomede- 
gree of power, not inconfiftent with that which Me King poffeffed; 
and the Regent could not with fafety leave behing him a man, whofe 
views were fo contrary to his own, and who, by his fuperior abili- 
ties, had acquired an influence in the nation, equal to that which 
others derive from the antiquity and power of their families f- 
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Many impowered Lefly Bithop of Rofs, Lord Livingfton, Lord 
Boyd, Lord Herrcis, Gavin Hamilton Commendator of Kilwinning, 
Sir John Gordon of Lochinvar, and Sir James Cockburn of Skir 
ling, to appear in her name * 


ELIZABETH nominated Thomas Howard Duke of Norfolk, 
Thomas Ratcliff Earl of Suffex, and Sir Ralph Sadler, her Com- 
miffioners to hear both parties. 


THE fourth of October was the day fixed for opening the Con- 
Jerence. The great abilities of the deputies on both fides, the dig- 
nity of the judges before whom they were to appear, thie high rank 
of the perfons whofe caufé was to be heard, and the importance of 
the points in difpute, rendered the whole tranfa&tion no lefs illuftri- 
ous, than it was fingular. The fituation în which Elizabeth ap- 
peared, on this occafion, frikes us with an air of magnificence. 
Her rival, an independant Queen, and the heir of an ancient race 
of monarchs, was a prifoner in her hands, and appeared, by her 
ambaffladors, before her tribunal: The Regent of Sectland, who 
reprefented the majefty, and poſſeſſed the authority of a King, 
ftood in perfon at her bar. And the fate of a kingdom; whofe 
power her anceftars had often dreaded, but could never fubduc, 
was now abfolutely at her difpofal. 


THE views however, with which the feveral parties confented 
to this confe' znce, and the ifue to which they expected to bring it, 
were extremely different. 


Mary's chief object was the recovering her former authority. 


This induced her to confent to a meafure, againft which the had 
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Book V., long ftruggled. Elizabeth's promifes gave her ground for enter- 
1568. taining hopes of being reftored to her kingdom; in order to 


which, fhe would have, willingly, made many conceffions to the 
King’s party; and the influence of the Englifh Queen, and her 


‘own impatience under her prefent fituation, might have led her 


to many more*. The Regent aimed at nothing but fecuring 
Elizabeth’s protection to his party, and feems not to have had the 
moft diftant thoughts of coming to any compofition with Mary. 
Elizabeth’s views were more various, and her fchemes more in- 
tricate. She feemed to be full of concern for Mary’s honour, 
and folicitous that the fhould wipe off the afperfions which ble- 
mithed her character. This the pretended to be the intention of 
the conference; amufing Mary, and eluding the folicitations of the 
French and Spanifh ambaffadors in her behalf by repeated pro- 
mifes of affifting her as foon as the could venture to do fo, without 
bringing difgrace on herfelf. But, under this veil of friendthip 
and generofity, Elizabeth concealed fentiments of a different na- 
ture. She expected that the Regent would accufe Mary of being 
acceflory to the murder of her hufband. She encouraged him, as 
far as decency would permit, to take this defperate tept- And 
as this accufation might terminate two different ways, fhe had 
concerted meafures for her future condué fuitable to each of thefe. 
If the charge again{t Mary fhould appear to be well founded, the 
refolved to pronounce her unworthy of wearing a Srown, and to 
declare that fhe would never burthen her own conference with the 
guilt of an action fo dcteftable, as the reftoring her to her king- 
dom f. If it fhould happen, that what her accufers alleged, did 
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not amount to a proof of guilt, but only of mal-adminiftration, 
the determined to fet on foot a treaty for reftoring her, but on 
fuch conditions, as would render her for ever dependant on Eng- 
land, and the fave of her own ſubjects *. And as every ftep in 
the progrefs of the conference, as well as the final refult of it, 
was in her own power, fhe would fill be at liberty to chufe 
which of thefe courfes fhe would hold; or if there appeared to 
be any danger or inconveniency in purfuing cither of them, fhe 
might protra& the whole cauie by endlefs delays, and involve it in 
inextricable perplexity. 


THe conference, however, was opened with much folemnity. 
But the very firft ftep difcovered it to be Elizabeth’s intention to 
inflame, rather than to extinguith the diffenfions and animofities 
among the Scots. No endeavours were ufed to reconcile the con- 
tending parties, or to mollify the fiercenefs of their hatred, by bring- 
ing the Queen to offer pardon for what was pal}, or her fubjects to 
promife more dutiful obedience for the future. On the contrary, 
Mary’s commiflioners were permitted to prefer a complaint againit 
the Regent and his party, containing an enumeration of their 
treafonable actions, of their feizing her perfon by force of arms, 
committing her to prifon, compelling her to refign the Crown, 
and making ufeo her fon’s name to colour their ufurpation of 
the whole royal .uthority. And of all thefe enormities, they re- 
quired luch {seedy and effectual redrefs, as the injuries of one 
Queen demanded from the juſſice of another t, 


Ir was then expected that the Regent would have difclofed the 
whole circumftances of that unnatural crime, to which he pre= 
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tended the Queen had been acceffary, and would have produced 
evidence in fupport of his charge. But far from accufing Mary, 
the Regent did not even anfwer the complaints brought againft 
himfelf. He difcovered a reluctance at the undertaking that office, 
and ftarted many doubts and feruples, with regard to which, he 
demanded to be refolved by Elizabeth herfelf*. His referve and 
hefitation were no lefs furprifing to the greater part of the Englifh 
commiffioners than to his own affociates. They knew that he 
could not vindicate his conduét without charging the murder upon 
the Queen, and he had not hitherto fhown any extraordinary 
delicacy on that head. An intrigue had been fecretly carried on, 
fince his arrival at York, which explains this myftery. 


THe Duke of Norfolk was, at that time, the moft powerful and 
moft popular man in England. His wife was lately dead; and he 
began already to form a projet, which he afterwards more openly 
avowed, of mounting the throne of Scotland, by a marriage with 
the Queen of Scots. He faw the infamy which would be the con- 
fequence of a public accufation againft Mary, and how prejudicial 
it might be to her pretenfions to the Englifh fucceffion. Inorder to 
fave her this cruel mortification, he applied to Maitland, and ex- 
prefed his aftonifhment at feeing a man of fo much reputation for 
wifdom, concurring with the Regent in a meafyre fo difhonourable 
to themfelves, to their Queen, and to their country fubmitting the 
public tranfactions of the nation to the judgment of fyreigners; and 
publifhing the ignominy, and expofing the faults of their Sovereign, 
which they were bound in goqd policy, as well as in duty, to con- 
ceal and to cover. It was caly for Maitland, whofe fentiments were 
the fame with the Duke’s, to vindicate his own condu&. He aflured 
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him, that he had employed all his credit, to diffuade his country- 
men from this meafure; and would ftill contribute, to the utmoft 
of his power, to divert them from it. This encouraged Norfolk to 
communicate the matter tothe Regent. He repeated and enforced 
the fame arguments which he had ufed with Maitland. He warned 
him of the danger to which he muſt expofe himfelf, by fuch a vio- 
lent ation, as the public accufation of his Sovereign. Mary would 
never forgive a man, who had endeavoured to fix fuch a brand of 
infamy on her character. If the ever recovered any degree of power, 
his defiruGtion would be inevitable, and he would jultly merit it at 
her hands. Nor would Elizabeth fereen him from this, by a pub- 
lic approbation of his conduct. For whatever evidence of Mary’s 
guilt he might produce, the was refolved to give no definitive fen- 
tence in the caufe. Let him only demand that the matter fhould 
be brought to decifion, immediately after héaring the proof, and 
he would be fully convinced how falfe and infidious her intentions 
were, and, by confequence, how improper it wquld be for him to 
appear as the accufer of his own Sovereign*. The candour which 
Norfolk feemed to difcover, in thefe remonftrances, as well as the 
truth which they contained,” made a deep impreflion on the Re- 
gent. He daily received the ftrongeft aflurances of Mary's willing- 
nefs to be reconciled to him, if he abftained from accufing her of 
fuch an odious crime together with denunciations of her irrecon- 
cileable hatred, i“ ne ated a contrary part f. All thefe confidera- 
tions concurred in determining him to alter his purpofe, and to 
make trial of the expedient which the Duke had ſuggeſted. 


He demanded, therefore, to be informed, before he proceeded 
farther, whether the Englifh commiffioners were impowered to 
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promile to pafs fentence, without delay, whether the Queen fhoald 
be kept under ſach reftraint, as to prevent her from difturbing the 
governmenc now eftablifhed in Scotland; and whether Elizabeth, 
if fhe approved of the proceedings of the King’s party, would en- 
gage to protedt it for the future *. The paper containing thefe de- 
toands was figned by himfelf alone, without communicating it to 
any of his attendants, except Maitland and. Melvil t}. Nothing 
éould appear more natural than the Regents folicitude, to know 
on what footing he food. To have-ventured on a ftep fo uncom- 
mon ant! dangerous, as the accufing his Sovereign, without pro- 
vioufly afcertaining that he might take it with fafety, would have 
bern ompardonable imprudence. But Elizabeth, who did not çx- 
pect that he would have moved any fuch difficulty, had not im- 
powered her commiffioners to give him that fatisfaGion which he 
demanded. It became neceflary to tranfmit the articles to herfelf, 
and by the light. in which Norfolk placed them, it is eaſy tp fee 
that he withed that they fhould make no flight impreffion on Eli- 
zabeth and her Minifters. * Think not the Scots, faid he, over- 
“ fcrupulous or precife. Let us view their conduct, as we would 
“ with our own to be viewed, in a like fituation. The game they 
* play is deep; their eftates, their lives, their honour are at flake. 
& It is now in their own power to be reconciled to their Queen, or 
* to offend her irrecoverably, and in a mattereé fo much import- 
“ ance, the utmoft degree of caution is not exceff ve $.” 











Wate the Englith commiflioners waited for fuller inftruc- 
tions with regard to the Regent’s demands, be gave in an anfwer 
to the complaint, which had been offered in name of the Scottith 
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Queen. It was expreffed in terms perfectly conformable to the fy- Book V. 
t 


tem which he had at that time adopted. It contained no infinua- 
tion of the Queen’s being acceflory to the murder of her hufband ; 
the bitternefa of ftile peculiar to the age was confiderably abated ; 
and though he pleaded, that the infamy of the marriage with 
Bothwell, made it neceflary to take arms in order to diffolve it; 
though Mary’s attachment to a man fo odious juftified the keeping 
her for fome time under reftraint; yet nothing more was faid on 
thefe fubje&s than was barely requifite in his own defence. The 
Queen’s cominiffioners did not fail to reply*. But while the ar- 
ticle with regard to the murder remained untouched, thefe were 
only fkirmifhes at a diftance, of no confequence towards ending 
the conteft, and were little regarded by Elizabeth or her commil- 


fioners. 


Tue conference had, hitherto, been conduéted in a manner 
which difappointed Elizabeth's views, and prodyced none of thefe 
difcoveries which the had expeéted. The diflance between York 
and London, and the neceflity of confulting her upon every difficulty 
which occurred, confumed fauch time. Norfolk’s negociation with 
the Scottifh Regent, however fecretly carried on, was not, in all 
probability, unknown to a Princefs fo remarkable for her fagacity 
in penetrating the d figns of her enemies, and fecing through their 
deepelt {chemes . Inftead, therefore, of returning ahy anfwer to 
the Regent’s .cmands, fhe refolved to remove the conference to 
Weftminiter, and to appoint new commiflioners, in whom fhe could 
more abfolutely confide. Both the Scottifh Queen and the Regent 
were brought, without difficulty, to approve of this refolution f. 
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their arguments, they confounded her adverfaries, and filenced all 
their cavils*. The difpute ftood, at that time, on a footing, which 
rendered her victory not only apparent, but eafy. Her participa- 
tion of the guilt of the King’s murder was the only circumflance, 
which could juftify the violent proceedings of her fubjeéts. And 
while they induftrioufly avoided mentioning that, her caufe gained 
as much as that of her adverfaries loft by fupprefling this capital 
argument. 


ELIZABETH refolved that Mary fhould not enjoy the fame ad- 
vantage in the conference to be held at Weftminfter. She delibe- 
rated with the utmoft anxiety, how fhe might overcome the 
Regent’s fcruples, and perfuade him to accufe the Queen. She con- 
fidered of the moft proper method for bringing Mary's commiffioners 
to anfwer fuch an accufation ; and as the forefaw that the promiles 
with which it was neceflary to allure the Regent, and which it was 
impoffible to conceal from the Scottith Queen, would naturally ex- 
afperate her toa preat degree, fhe determined to guard her more nar- 
rowly than ever; and though Lord Scroop had given her no reafon to 
diftruft his vigilance or fidelity, yet becaufe he was the Duke of Nor- 
folk’s brother-in-law, fhe thought it proper to remove the Queen as 
foon as poffible to Tuthbury in Staffordthire, anaweommit her to the 
keeping of the Earl of Shrewfbury, to whom that cate belonged t. 


Mary began to fufpect the defign of this fecond conference ; 
and notwithftanding the fatisfaction the exprefled at fecing her caufe 
taken more immediately under the Queen’s own eye f, the framed 
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her inſtructions to her commiffioners, in fuch a manner, as to avoid 
being brought under the neceflity of anfwering the accufation of 
her fubjects, if they thould be fo deiperate as to exhibit one againft 
her*. Thefe fulpicions were foon confirmed by a circumftance 
extremely mortifying. The Regent having arrived at London, in 
order to be prefent at the conference, was immediately admitted 
into Elizabeth's prefence, and received by her, not only with re- 
{pect, but with affection. This Mary juftly confidered as an open 
declaration of that Queen’s partiality towards her adverfaries. In 
the firft emotions of her refentment, fhe wrote to. her commif- 
fioners, and commanded them to complain, in the prefence of the 
Englifh nobles, and before the ambaffladors of foreign Princes, of 
the ufage fhe had hitherto met with, and the additional injuries 
which fhe had reafon to apprehend. Her rebellious fubiects were 
allowed accefs to the Queen, fhe was excluded from her prefence; 
they enjoyed full liberty, the languithed under a long imprifon- 
ment; they were encouraged to accufe her, in defending herfelf 
fhe laboured under every difadvantage. For thefe reafons fhe once 
more renewed her demand, of being admitted isto the Queen's 
prefence; and if that were denied, fhe inftruéted them to declare, 
that fhe recalled the confent fhe had given to the conference at 
Weftminfter, and protefted, that whatever was done there, fhould 
be held to be null and invalid ft. 


THIS, per].aps, was the moft prudent refolution Mary could have 
taken. The pretences on which fhe declined the conference were 
plaufible, and the juncture for offering them well chofen. But 
either the Queen’s letter did not reach her commiilioners in due 
time, or they fuffered themfelves to be deceived by Elizabeth’s 
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profeffions of regard for their Miftrefe, and confexted to the opens 
ing of the conference * 


To the commiffioners who had appeared in her name at York, 
Elizabeth now added.Sir Nicholas Bacon keeper of the Great Seal, 
the Earls of Arundel and Leicefter, Lord Clinton, and Sir William 
Gealf. The difficulties which obftruéted the proceedings at York 
were quickly removed. A fatisfying anfwer was given to the Re- 
gent’s demands; nor was he fo much difpofed to hefitate, and 
rdife objections as formerly. His negociation with Norfolk had 
been difoovered to Morton by fome of Mary’s attendants, and he 
had communicated it to Cecilt¢. His perfonal fafety, as well as the 
continuance of hit power, depended on Elizabeth. By favouring 
Mary; the might, at any time, ruin him, and by a queftion which 
fhe artfully farted, concerning the perfon who had a right, by the 
law of Scotland, to govern the kingdom during a minority, the let 
him fee, that even-without reftoring the Queen, it was an eaſy mat- 
ser for her to deprive him of the fupreme direction of affairs J. 
Theft confiderations, which were powerfully feconded ‘by ‘moft éf 
his attendants, at length determined the Regent to produce his ac- 
cufation againft the Queen. 


He endeavoured to leffen the infamy, with which he was fea- 
fible this action would be attended, by protefting, what it was with 
the utmoft reluctance he undertook this difagreeablatatk ; that his 
party had long fuffered their conduct to be mifconftrued, and had 
borne the worft imputations -in filence, rather than expofe the 
crimes of their Sovereign to the eyes of ftrangers; but that now 
the imfolence,ahd importunity of the adverfe faGion forced them 
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to publith, what they had hitherto, though with lofs to themfelves, 
endeavoured to conceal®, Thefe pretexts are decent; and had the 
party difcovered any delicacy or referve, with regard to the Queen’s 
actions, in the reft of their conduét, might have paffed for the 
real principles by which they were influenced. But their former 
treatment of the Queen renders it impoffible to give any credit to 
thefe profeffions. And the Regent, it is plain, was drawn by the 
neceffity of his affairs, and Elizabeth’s artifices, into a fituation, 
where no liberty of choice was left him; and was obliged either to 
acknowledge himfelf to be guilty of rebellion, or to charge Mary 
with having committed murder. 


THE accufation itfelf was conceived in the ftrongeft terms. Mary 
was charged, not only with having confented to the murder, but 
with being acceffory to the contrivarice and éx¢cution of it. Both- 
well, it was pretended, bad. been fcreened from the purifuits of 
jaftice by her favour; and fhe had formed defigns no lefe danger- 
ous to the life of the young Prince, than fubverfive of the liberties 
and conftitution of the kingdom. If any of thefe crimes-thould 
be denied, an offer was made, to produce the moft ample and. un- 
doubted evidence in confirmation of the charge +. 


AT the next meeting of the commiffioners, the Earl of Len- 
nox appeared before them; and after bewailing the tragical and 
unnatural mv der of his fon, he implored Elizabeth’s juftice againtt 
the Queen of Scots, whom he accufed, upon oath, of being the 
author of that crime, and produced papers, which, as he pretended, 
would make good what he alleged. The entrance of a new actor 
on the flage, fo opportunely, and at a juncture fo critical, can fcarce 
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be imputed to chance. This contrivance was manifeftly Eliza- 
beth’s, in order to encreafe, by this additional accufation, the in- 
famy of the Scottifh Queen * 


Mary's commiffioners expreffed the utmoft furprize and indig- 
nation at the Regent’s prefumption, in loading the Queen with ca- 
lumnies, which, as they affirmed, the had fo little merited. But, 
inftead of attempting to vindicate her honour, by a reply to the 
charge, they had recourfe to an article in their intrusions, which 
they had formerly neglected to mention in its proper place. They 
demanded an audience of Elizabeth; and having renewed their 
Miltrels’s requeft, of a perfonal interview, they protefted, if that 
were denied her, againft all the future proceedings of the commif- 
fionersf. A proteftation of this nature, offered juft at the critical 
time, when fuch a bold accufation had been preferred againft Mary, 
and when the proofs in fuppert of it were ready to be examined, 
gave reafon to fufpect that fhe dreaded the event of that examina- 
tion. This fufpicion received the ftrongeft confirmation from 
another circumftance; Rofs and Herreis, before they were intro- 
duced to Elizabeth, in order to make this proteftation, privately 
acquainted Leicefter and Cecil, that as their Miftrefs had, from the 
beginning, difcovered an inclination towards bringing the difer- 
ences between herfelf and her fubjeéts to an amicable accommoda- 
tion, fo fhe was fill defirous, notwithftanding the Regent’s auda- 
cious accufatian, that they fhould be terminated in What manner f 


SucH moderation is fearce compatible with the ftrong refent- 
ment, which calumniated innocence naturally feels; or with that 
eagerneſs to vindicate itfelf, which it always difcovers. In Mary’s 
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fifuation, an offer fo ill-timed muft be confidered as a confeflion of Book V 


the weaknefa of her caufe. The known character of her commif- 
fianers exempts them from the imputation of folly, or the fufpiciop 
of treachery. Some fecret conviction, that the conduct of thir 
Miftrefs could not bear fo ſtrict a ferutiny, feems to be the moft 
probable motive of this imprudent propofal, by which they endea- 
voured to avoid it. 


Ir appeared in this light to Elizabeth, and afforded her a pre- 
tence for rejecting it. She told Mary’s commiflioners, that, in the 
prefent juncture, nothing could be fo difhonourable to their Mif- 
trefs, as an accommodation; and that the matter would feem to 
be huddled up in this manner, merely to fupprefs difcoveries, and 
to hide her hame; nor was it poffible that the could be admitted, 
with any decency, into her prefence, while fhe lay under the in- 
famy of fuch a public accufation. 


Uron this repulfe, Mary’s commiflioners withdrew ; and as they 
had declined anfwering, there feemed now to be no further rea- 
fon for the Regent’s producing the proofs in fupport of his charge. 
But without getting thefe into her hands, Elizabeth’s {fchemes were 
incompleat; and her artifice for this purpofe was as mean, but as 
fuccefsful as any the had hitherto employed. She commanded her 
commiflioners to tefffy her indignation and difpleafure at the Re- 
gent’s prefumption, in forgetting fo far the duty of a fubjeét, as to 
accufe his fovereign of fuch atrocious crimes. He, in order to 
regain the good opinion of fuch a powerful protectrefs, offered to 
fhew that his accufations were not malicious, nor ill-grounded. 
Then were produced, and delivered to the Englith commiffioners, 
the acts of the Scottith Parliament in confirmation of the Regent’s 
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authority, and of the Queen’s refignation; the confeffions of the 
perfons exccuted for the King’s murder; and the fatal cafket which 
contained the letters, fonnets, and contracts, that have been already 
mentioned, 


ELIZABETH having got thefe into her poffeffion, began to lay 
afide the expreffions of friendthip and refpect which the had hither- 
to ufed in all her letters to the Scottifh Queen. She now wrote to 
her, in {fuch terms, as if the prefumptions of her guilt had amounted 
almoft to certainty; fhe blamed her for refufing to vindicate her- 
felf from an accufation which could not be left unanfwered, without 
a manifeft injury to her character; and plainly intimated, that un- 
lefs that were done, no change would be made in her prefent fitua- 
tion*. She hoped that fuch a difcovery of her fentiments would 
intimidate Mary, who was fcarce recovered from the fhock of the 
Regent’s attack on her reputation, and force her to confirm her relig- 
nation of the Crown, to ratify Murray’s authority as Regent, and 
to confent that both herfelf and her fon fhould refide in England, 
under her protection. This fcheme Elizabeth had much at heart; 
the propoted it both to Mary and to her commiffioners, and neg- 
lected no argument, nor artifice, that could poffibly recommend 
it. Mary faw how fatal this would prove to her reputation, to her 
pretenfions, and even to her perfonal fafety. She rejected it without 
hefitation. ‘“ Death, faid the, is lefs dreadful than fuch an igno- 
“ minious ftep. Rather than give away with my own hands, the 
* Crown which defcended to me from my añceftors, I will part 
* with life; but the laft words I utter, fhall be thofe of a Queen 
& of Scotland t.” 


* Anderfon, vol. iv. 179, 183. Good, vol. ii. 260. 
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AT the fame time the feems to have been fenfible how open her 
reputation lay to cenfure, while fhe fuffered fuch a public accufa- 
tion to remain unanfwered; and though the conference was nov 
diffolved, the impowered her commiffioners to prefent a rep to 
the allegations of her enemies, in which fhe deniea, in the 
ftrongeft terms, the crimes imputed to her; and recriminated upon 
the Regent and his party, by accufing them of having deviled 
and executed the murder of the King*. The Regent and his 
affociates afferted their innocence with great warmth. Mary con- 
tinued to infift on a perfonal interview, a condition which fhe 
knew would never be granted t. Elizabeth urged her to vindi- 
cate her own honour. But it is evident from the delays, the eva- 
fions, and fubterfuges, to which both Queens had recourfe by 
turns, that Mary avoided, and Elizabeth did not defire to make 
any further progrefs in the inquiry. 


THE Regent was now impatient to return into Scotland, 
where his adverfarics were endeavouring, in his abfence, to raife 
fome commotions. Before he fet out, he was called into the Privy 
Council, to receive a fina*declaration of Elizabeth’s fentiments. 
Cecil acquainted him, in her name, that on one hand nothing had 
been objected to his conduct, which fhe could reckon detrimen- 
tal to his honour, gr inconfiftent with his duty; nor had he, on 
the other hand, produced any thing againft his Sovereign, on which 
fhe could found an unfavourable opinion of her actions; and for 
this reafon, the refolved to leave all the affairs of Scotland, precifely 
4n the fame fituation, in which fhe had found them, at the be- 
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miffed much in the fame manner *. 


MATER the attention of both nations had been fixed fo earneftly 
on this conference, upwards of four months, fuch a conclufion of 
the whole, appears, at firft fight, trifling and ridiculous. Nothing, 
however, could be more conformable to Elizabeth’s original views, 
or more fubfervient to her future fchemes. Notwithftanding her 
{eeming impartiality, fhe had no thoughts of continuing neuter; nor 
was fhe at any lofs on whom to beftow her protection. Before the 
Regent left London, the fupplied him with a confiderable fum of 
money, and engaged to fupport the King’s authority, to the ut- 
moft of her power t. Mary, by her own condu@, fortified 
this refolution. Enraged at the repeated inftances of Eliza- 
beth’s artifice and déceit, which fhe had difcovered during the 
progrefs of the conference, and def pairing of ever obtaining 
any fuccour from her, fhe endeavoured to rowze her own adhe- 
rents in Scotland to arms, by imputing fuch defigns to Elizabeth 
and Murray, as could not fail to infpire every Scot{man with in- 
dignation. Murray, fhe pretended, had agreed to convey the 
Prince her fon into England; to furrender to Elizabeth the places 
of greateft ftrength in the kingdom; and to acknowledge the de- 
peydance of the Scots upon the Englith naton. In return for 
this, he was to be declared the lawful heir of the Crown of Scot- 
land; and, at the fame time, the queftion with regard to the Eng- 
lith fucceflion was to be decided in favour of the Earl of Hartford, 
who had promifed to marry one of Cecil’s daughters. An account 
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of thefe wild and chimerical projects was fpread induftrioully 
among the Scots. Elizabeth, perceiving it was calculated of pur- 
pofe to bring her government into difreputation, laboured o 
deftroy its effects, by a counter-proclamation, and became „ore 
difgufted than ever with the Scottith Queen *. 


Tue Regent, on his return, found the kingdom in the utmoft 
tranquillity. But the rage of the Queen’s adherents, which had 
been fufpended in expectation that the conference in England would 
terminate to her advantage, was now ready to break out with all 
the violence of civil war. They were encouraged, too, by the ap- 
pearance of a leader, whofe high quality and pretenfions intitled 
him to great authority in the nation. This was the Duke of Cha- 
telherauk, who had refided for fome years in France, and was now 
fent over by that court with a fmall fupply of money, in hopes 
that the prefence of the firft nobleman in the kingdom would 
firengthen the Queen’s faction. Elizabeth had detained him in 
England, for fome months, under various pretences, but was 
obliged at laft to fuffer him to proceed on his journey. Before 
his departure, Mary inv {ted him with the high dignity of her 
Lieutenant General in Scotland, together with the fantaftic title 
of her adopted father. 


THE Regent did not give him time to form his party into any 
regular body. He aflembled an army, with his ufual expedition, 
and marched to Glafgow. The followers of Argyll and Huntly, 
who compofed the chief part of the Queen’s faction lying in very 
diftant corners of the kingdom, and many of the Duke’s depen- 
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LOR Be dants having fallen, or having been taken in the battle of Langfide, 


—— 


the fpirit and ſtrength of his adherents was totally broken, and an 

a-commeodation with the Regent was the only thing, which could 
pre. ant the deftruction of his eftate and vaflals. This was effected 
without a:fficulty; and on no unreafonable terms. The Duke pro- 
mifed to acknowledge the authority both of the King and of the 
Regent; and to claim no juriſdiction in confequence of the com- 
million, which he had received from the Queen. The Regent 
bound himfelf to repeal the act, which had paffed for attainting 
feveral of the Queen’s adherents; to reftore all, who would fub- 
mit to the King’s government, to the poffeffion of their eftates and 
honours; and to hold a Convention, wherein all the differences 
between the two parties fhould be fettled by mutual confent. The 
Duke gave hoftages for his faithful performance of the treaty ; and, 
in token of their fincerity, he and Lord Herreis accompanied the 
Regent to Stirling, and viſited the young King. ‘The Regent fet 
at liberty the prifoners taken at Langfide *. 


ArGyte and Huntly refufed to be included in this treaty. A 
fecret negoctation was carrying on, ingEngland, in favour of the 
captive Queen, with fo much fuccefs, that her affairs began to wear 
a better aſpect, and her return into her own kingdom feemed to be 
an event not very diftant. The French King had lately obtained 
fuch advantages over the Hugonots, that the extin@ion of that 
party appeared to be inevitable, and France, by recovering do- 
meftic tranquillity, would be no longer prevented from proteQing 
her friends in Britain. Thefe circumftances not only influenced 
Argyll and Huntly, but made fo deep an impreflion on the Duke, 
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that he appeared to be wavering and irrefolute, and plainly dif- 
covered that he wifhed to evade the accomplifhment of the treaty. 
The Regent faw the danger of allowing the Duke to thake hir- 
felf loofe, in this manner, from his engagements; and in?«atly 
formed a refolution equally bold, and politic. He commanded his 
guards to feize Chatelherault in his own houfe in Edinburgh, 
whither he had come, in order to attend the Convention agreed 
upon; and, regardlefs cither of his dignity as the firt nobleman 
in the kingdom, and next heir to the Crown, or of the promiles 
ef perfonal fecurity, on which he had relied, committed him and 
Lord Herreis, prifoners to the caftle of Edinburgh *. A blow fo 
fatal and unexpected difpirited the party. Argyll fubmitted to the 
King’s government, and made his peace with the Regent, on very 
ealy terms; and Huntly, being left alone, was at laft obliged to 
lay down his arms. 


Soon after, Lord Boyd returned into Scotland, and brought let- 
ters to the Regent both from the Englith and Scottith Queens. A 
Convention was held at Perth, in order to confider them. Eliza- 
beth’s letter contained three different propofals with regard to 
Mary; that fhe fhould either be reftored-to the full pofleffion of 
her former authority; or be admitted to reign jointly with the 
King her fon; or gt leaft be allowed to refide in Scotland, in fome 
decent retirement, without any fhare in the adminiftration of go- 
vernment. Thefe overtures were extorted by the importunity of 
Fenelon the French ambaffador, and have fome appearance of 
being favourable to the captive Queen, They were, however, 
perfectly fuitable to Elizabeth’s general fyftem with regard to Scot- 
tith affairs. Among propofitions fo uncqual and difproportionate, 
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fhe eafily faw where the choice would fall. The two former 
were rejected; and long delays muft neceffarily have intervened, 
ami many difficulties have arifen, before every circumftance rela- 
tive cathe laft could be finally adjufted *. 


NMIARY, in her letter, demanded that her marriage with Both- 
well fhould be reviewed by the proper judges, aad if found inva- 
lid, fhould be diffolved by a legal fentence of divorce. This fatal 
marriage was the principal fource of all the calamities fhe had 
endured for two years; a divorce was the only thing which could 
repair the injuries, her reputation had fuffered by that ftep. It was 
her intereft to have propofed it early ; and it is not ealy to account 
for her long filence with refpeét to this point. Her particular mo- 
tive for propoling it, at this time, began to be fo well known, that 
the demand was rejected by the Convention of eftates. They imi 
puted it not fo much to any abhorrence of Bothwell, as to her 
eagernels to conclude a marriage with the Duke of Norfolk. 


Tats marriage was the object of that fecret negociation in Eng- 
land, which we have already mentioncg; but, like all thofe con< 
certed for the relief of the Queen of Scots, it ended tragically. 
The fertile and projeQing genius of Maitland firft conceived this 
fcheme. During the Conference at York, he @Mmunicated it to 
the Duke himfelf, and to the Bishop of Rofs. The former readily 
clofed with a fcheme, fo flattering to his ambition. The latter 
confidered it as a probable device for reftoring his Miftrefs 
liberty, and replacing her on her throne. Nor was Mary, with 
whom Norfolk held a correfpondence, by means of his fitter Lady 
Scroop, averſe from a meafure, which would have reftored her te 
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her kingdom, with fo much fplendor*. The fudden removal of Book V 


the conference from York to Weftmintter fufpended, but did not 
break off this mtrigue. Maitland and Rofs were ftill the Duke’. 
prompters, and his agents; and many letters and love-tokens were 
exchanged between him and the Queen of Scots. 


Bur as he could not hope, that under an adminiftration fo vigi- 
lant as Elizabeth's, fuch an intrigue could be kept long concealed, 
he attempted to deceive her by the appearance of opennefs and can- 
dor, an artifice which feldom fails of fuccefs. He mentioned to her 
the rumour, which was fpread of his marriage with the Scottith 
Queen; he complained of it as a groundlefs calumny; and dif- 
claimed all thoughts of that kind, with many expreflions full of 
contempt, both for Mary’s character, and dominions. Jealous as 
Elizabeth was of every thing relative to the Queen of Scots, the 
feems to have credited thefe profeffions+. But, inflead of difcon- 
tinuing the negociation, he renewed it with greater vigour, and 
admitted into it new affociates. Among thefe was the Regent of 
Scotland. He had given great offence to Norfolk, by his public 
accufation of the Queen, in breach of the concert into which he 
had entered at York. He was then ready to return into Scotland. 
The influence of the Duke, in the North of England, was great. 
The Earls of Northumberland and Weftmorland, the moft power- 
ful noblemen in that part of the kingdom, threatened to revenge 
upon the Regent, the injuries which he had done his Sovereign, 
In order to fecure his fafe retreat, he addreffed himflf to Norfolk, 
and, after lome apology for his paft conduct, he infinuated that 
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the Duke's fcheme of marrving the Queen his fitter was no lefs 
accemtible to him, than beneficial to both kingdoms; and that he 
would concur, wiih the utmoft ardor, in promoting fo defirable 
anewent. Nerfolk heard him with the credulity, natural-to thofe 
who are paifionately bent upon any delign. He wrote to the two 
Earls to defift from any hoftile attempt againft Murray, and to that 
he owed his paflage through the Northern counties without dif- 
turbance. 


ENCOURAGED by his fuccefs in gaining the Regent, he next 
attempted to draw the Englith nobles to approve his defign. The 
nation began to defpair of Elizabeth’s marrying. Her jealouly kept 
the queftion with regard to the right of fucceflion undecided. 
The memory of the civil wars, which had defolated England for 
more than a century, on account of the difputed titles of the 
houſes of York and Lancafter was ftill recent. Almoft the whole 
ancient nobility had perifhed, and the nation itfelf had been brought 
to the brmk of deftruction, in that unhappy conteft. The Scottith 
Queen, though her right of fucceffion was generally held to be 
undoubted, might meet with ſormidabe competitors, She might 
marry a foreign and a Popith Prince, and bring both liberty and 
religion into danger. But, by marrying her to an Englifhman, 
a zcalous Proteflant, the moft powerful and moft univerfally be- 
loved of all the nobles, an effectual remedy feemed to be provided 
againft all thcfe evils. The greater part of the Peers, either di- 
rociiy, or tacitly, approved of it, as a falutary projeét. The Earls 
of Arundel, Pembroke, Leicefter, and Lord Lumley fubferibed a 
letter to the Scottifh Queen, written with Leicefter’s hand, in which 
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they warmly recommended the match, but infifted, by wayæf pre- 
liminary, $a Mary’s promife, that the thould attempf nothing, it 
@nfequence of her pretenfions to the Englifh Crown, prejudicial 
to Elizabeth or to her pofterity ; that fhe ſhould confent to a ague 
offenfrve and defenfive between the two kingdoms; that the fhould 
@enfirm the prefent eftablifhment of religion in Scotland; and re- 
eeive into favour fuch of her fubjects as had appeared in arms againft 
her. Upon her agreeing to the marriage, and ratifying thefe ar- 
cles, they cogaged that the Englith nobles would not only con- 
cur in reftoring her, immediately, to her own throne, but in 
fecuring to her that of England, in reverfion. Mary readily. con- 
fented to all thele propofals, except the fecond, with regard to 
which, fhe demanded fome time for confulting her ancient ally the 
French King ®*. 


THE whole of this negociation was induftrioufly concealed from 
Elizabeth. Her jealouly of the Scottifh Queen was well known, 
nor could it be expected, that fhe would willingly come into a 
meafure, which tended fo vilibly to fave the reputation, and to in- 
creafe the power of her riv§!l. But, in a matter of fo much confe- 
quence to the nation, the taking a few fleps without her knowledge 
could ftarce be reckoned criminal; and while every perlon con- 
cerned, even*Mary and Norfolk themfelves, declared that nothing 
Would be concluded without obtaining her confent, the duty and 
allegiance of fubjects feemed to be fully pawferved. The greater 
part of the nobles regarded the matter in this light. Thofe who 
conducted the intrigue, had farther and more dangerous views. 
They faw the advantages which Mary procured by this treaty, te 
be prefent and certain; and the execution of the promifes which 
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Bogg V. the came under, to be diflant and uncertain. They had early com- 

“ate. municated -their {cheme to the Kings of France and Spain, and 
obtained their approbation”, A treaty, concerning which they 
confulted foreign Princes, while they concealed it from their own 
Sovereign, cquld not be deemed innocent. They hoped, however, 
that the union of fo many nobles would render it neceflary for 
Elizabeth to comply ; they flattered themfelves, that a combination 
fo trong would be altogether irrefiftible ; and fuch was their con- 
fidence of fuccefs, that when a plan was concerted, in the north of 
England, for refcuing Mary out of the hands of her keepers, Nor- 
folk, who was afraid that if the recovered hberty, her fentiments 
in his favour might change, ufed all his intereft to diffwade the 
con{pirators frorh attempting itt. 


In this fituation dif the affair remain, when Lord Boyd arrived 
from England; and, befides the letters which he produced pub- 
lickly, brought others in cyphers from Norfolk and Throgmorton 
tothe Regent, and to Maitland. Thefe were full of the moft fan- 
guine hopes. The whole nobility of England concurred, faid they, 
in favouring the defign. Every prelimgnary was adjufted; nor was 
it poffible that a fcheme fo deep laid, canducted with fo much art, 
and fupported both by power and by numbers, could mifcarry, or 
be defeated in the execution. Nothing now was wanting, but the 
concluding ceremony. It depended on the Regent to haften that, 
by procuring a fenteace of divorce, which would remove the only 
obftacle that Rood in the way. This was expected of him, in con- 
fequence of his promife to Norfolk; and if he regarded either his 
intereft or his fame, or even his fafety, he would not fail to fulfil 
thefe engagements $. 
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Bor the Regent was now in very differenc circumftances, from 
thofe which had formerly induced him to affect an approbation of 
Norfolk’s fchemes. He faw that the downfal of his own power 
muft be the firit confequence of the Duke’s fuccefa. And if the 
Queen, who confidered him as the chief author of all her misfor- 
tunes, fhould recover her ancient authority, he could never expect 
favour, nor fcarce hope for impunity. No wonder he declined a 
ftep fo fatal to himfelf, and which would have eftablifhed the gran- 
deur of another on the ruins of his own. This refufal occafioned 
a delay. But, as every other circumftance was fettled, the Bifhop 
of Rofs, in name of his Miftrefs, and the Duke, in perfon; de- 
clared, in prefence of the French Ambafflador, their mutual con- 
fent to the marriage, and a contract to this purpofe was figned, 
and entrufted to the keeping of the Ambaflador * 


THE intrigue was now in fo many hands, that it could not long 
remain a fecret. It began to be whilpered at court; and Elizabeth 
calling the Duke into her prefence, expreffed the utmoft indigna- 
tion at his conduct, and charged him to Jay afide all thoughts of 
profecuting fuch a dange: dus defign. Soon after, Leicefter, who 
perhaps had countenance: d the project with no other intention, re- 
vealed the whole cire.mftances of it to the Queen. Pembroke, 
Arundel, Lumly, and Throgmorton were confined, and examined. 
Mary was watched more narrowly than ever; and Haftings Earl 
of Huntington,.who pretended to difpute with the Scottith Queen 
her right to the fucceffion, being joined in commiffion with Shrewf- 
bury, rendered her imprifonment more intolerable, by the excefs 
of his vigilance and rigourt. ‘The Scottifh Regent, threatened 
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Book. V. with Elizabeth's difpleafure, meanly betrayed the Duke; purhis 
1569 letters in her hands; and furnithed all the intelligence in his power *. 
The Duke himfelf retired firft to Howard-houfe, and then, in con- 

tempt of a fimmons to appear before the Privy Council, fled to 

his featin Norfolk. Intimidated by the imprifonment of his affo- 

ciates; coldly received by his friends in that county; unprepared for 

a rebellion; and unwilling perhaps to rebel; hé hefitated for fome 

Oftober 3, days, and at laft obeyed a fecond call, and repaired to Windfor. 
He was firft kept asa prifoner in a private houfe, and then fent to 

the Tower. After being onfined there upwards of nine months, 

he was releafed upon hi mble fubmiffion to Elizabeth, giving 

her a promife, on his allegiance, to hold no farther correfpondence 

with the Scottith Queen}. During the progrefs of Norfolk’s ne- 
rociations, the Queen’s partizans in Scotland, who made no doubt 

of their iſſuing in her reftoration to the throne, with an increafe of 

Maitland im- authority, were wonderfully elevated. Maitland was the foul of that 
ihe Rape party, and the perfon whofe activity and abilities the Regent 
chiefly dreaded. He had laid the plan of that intrigue, which had 

kindled fuch combuftion in England. He continued to foment the 

{pirit of difaffetion in Scotland, and had feduced from the Re- 

gent Lord Home, Kirkaldy, and fever of his former affociates. 

While he enjoyed liberty, the Regent cofld not reckon his own 

power fecure, For this reafon, he em ployed Captain Crawfurd, one 

of his creatures, to accufe him of being acceflory to the murder 

of the King; and under that pretence carried him a prifoner to 
Edinburgh. He would foon have been brought to trial, but was 

faved by the friendthip of Kirkaldy, governor of the cattle, who, 

by pretending a warrant for that purpole from the Regent, got him 

out of the hands of the perfon to whofe care he was committed, 
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and conducted him into the cafile, which, from that time, was en- Book V. 


tircly under Maitland’s command. ‘lhe lofs of a place of fo much 
importance, and the defeétion of a man fo eminent for military 
{kill as Kirkaldy, brought the Regent into fome difreputation, for 
which, however, the fuccets of his ally Elizabeth abundantly com- 
penfated. 


THE intrigue carried on for reftoring the Scottifh Queen to liber- 
ty having been difcovered, and dilappointed, an attempt was made, 
to the fame purpofe, by force of arms; but with no better fuc- 
cels. The Earls of Northumberland: d Weftmorland, though 
little diftinguifhed by thcir perfonal merit, were two of the moft 
ancient and powerful of the Englifh peers. Their eflates in the 
northern counties were great, and they pofleffed that influence over 
the inhabitants, which was hereditary in the popular and martial 
families of Percy and of Nevil. They were both attached to the 
Popifh religion, and difcontented with the court, where new men, 
and a new fyftem prevailed. Ever fince Mary’s arrival in England, 
they had warmly efpoufed her intereft; and zeal for popery, oppo- 
fition to the court, and corimiferation of her fufferings, had en- 
gaged them in different p'ots for her relief. Notwithitanding the 
vigilance of her keepers they held a clofe correfpondence with her, 
and communicated to her all their deligns*. They were privy to 
Norfolk’s {chemes ; but the caution with which he proceeded did 
not fuit their ardor and impetuofitv. The liberty of the Scottith 
Queen was not their fole object. They aimed at bringing about a 
change in the religion, amt a revolution in the government of the 
kingdom. For this reafon, they ioiened the aid of the King of 
Spain, the avowed and zcaious patron oy Popery in that age. Mo- 
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thing could be more delightful to the reftlefs ſpirit of Philip, or 
more neceflary towards facilitating his ſchemes in the Netherlands, 
than the involving England in the confufion and miferies of a civil 
war. ‘lhe Duke of Alva, by his direétion, encouraged the two 
Earls, and promifed, fo foon as they either took the field with their 
forces, or furprifed any place of ftrength, or refcued the Queen of 
Scots, that he would fupply them both with money, and a ftrong 
body of troops. La Mothe, the governor of Dunkirk, in the dif- 
guife of a failor, founded the ports where it would be moft pro- 
per to land. And Chiapini Vitelli, ane of Alva’s ableft officers, 
was difpatched inte England, on pretence of fettling fome commer- 
cial differences between the two nations; but in reality, that the 
rebels might be fure of a leader of experience, fo foon as they ven- 
tured to take arms *. 


THE conduc of this negociation occafioned many meetings and 
meflages between the two Earls. Elizabeth was informed of thefe; 
and though fhe fufpected nothing of their real defign, fhe con- 
cluded that they were among the number of Norfolk’s confidents. 
They were fummoned, for this reafor, to repair to court. Con- 
{cious of guilt, and afraid of difcovery they delayed giving obe- 
dience. A fecond, and more peremptory order was.iflued. This 
they could not decline, without fhaking off their allegiance. And 
as no time was left for deliberation, they inftantly ere@ted their 
ftandard againft their Sovereign. The re-eftablifhing the Catho- 
lic religion; the fettling the order of fucceffion to the Crown; the 
defence of the ancient nobility, were the motives they alleged to 
jufufy their rebellion +. Many of the lower people flocked to 
them, with fuch arms as they could procure; and had the capacity of 
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the leaders been, in any degree, equal to the enterptize, it mult 
have foon grown to be extremely formidable. Elizabeth acted with 
prudence and vigour; and was ferved by her fubjects with fidelity 
and ardor. On the firft rumour of an infurre&tion, Mary was re- 
moved to Coventry, a place of Rrength, which could not be taken 
without a regular ſiege; a detachment of the rebels, which was 
ient to refcue her, returned without fuccefs. Troops were affem- 
bled in different parts of the kingdom; as they advanced, the male- 
contents retired. In their retreat their numbers dwindled away, 
and their fpirits funk. Delpair and uncertainty whither to direct 
their flight, kept together, for fome time, a fmall body of them, 
among the mountains of Northumberland. But they were at length 
obliged to difperfe, and the chiefs took refuge among the Scottith 
borderers. The two Earls, together with the Countefs of Nor- 
thumberland, wandering for fome days in the waftes of Liddifdale, 
were plundered by the bandittt, expofed to the rigours of the fea- 
fon, and left deftitute of the neceflaries of life. Weftmoreland was 
concealed by Scot of Buccleugh and Ker of Ferniherft, and after- 
wards conveyed into the Netherlands. Northumberland was feized 
by the Regent, who had marched with fome troops towards the 
borders, to prevent any ir preffion the rebels might make on thole 
mutinous provinces *, 


AMIDST fo many furprifing events, the affairs of the Church, 
for two years, have almoft efcaped our notice. Its General Afen- 
blies were held regularly; but no bulinefs of much importance 
employed their attention. As the number of the Proteftant Clergy 
daily increaied, the deficiency of the funds, fet apart for their fub- 
fiftance, becam- greater. Many efforts were made towards recover 
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ing the ancient patrimony of the Church, or at leaf fo much of if, 
as was poſſeſſed by the Popith incumbents, a race of men, who wore, 
now, not only ufelefs, but burdenfome to the nation. But though 
the manner in which the Regent received their addrefles and com- 
plaints, was very different from that to which they had been ac- 
cultomed, no effectual remedy was provided; and while they fuf- 
fered intolerable oppreflion, and groaned under extreme poverty, 
fear words, and liberal promiles, were all they were able to obtain * 


ELWABETH began now to be weary of keeping fuch a danger- 


ous prifoner as the Scottith Queen. During the former year, the 


tsanguillity of her government had been difturbed, Grit by a fecret 
pombination of fome of her nobles, then by the rebellion of others; 
and fhe often declared, not without realon, that Mary was the 
hadden cayfe of both. . Many of her own fubjetts favoured, or pie 
tied the captive Queen; the Roman Catholic Princes on the con- 
tinent were warmly interefted in ber caufe. The detaining her 
any longer in England, fhe forefaw, would be made the pretext or 
gccahon of perpetual cabals and infurre@ions among the former, 
and might expo her to the hoRile attempts of the latter, She re- 
folved, therefore, to give up Mary in.» the hands of the Regent, 
whole fecurity, no lefs than her own, de] ended on preventing her 
from re-afcending the throne. The negocw uon for this purpofe 
was carried fame length, when it was difcovered by the vigilance 
of the Dithop of Rofs, who, together with the French and Spanifh 
Ambafladors, remonftrated againtt the infamy of fuch an a@ion 
and reprelented the Surrendering the Queen to her rebellious fub- 
jects, to be the fame thing, as if Elizabeth fhould, by ber own au- 
thority, condemn her to infant death. This procured a delay ; 
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HAMILTON of Bothwellhaugh was the perfon who committed Btieti 


this barbarous action. He had been condemned to death foon after 
the battle of Langfide, as we have already related, and owed his 
life to the Regent’s clemency. But part of his eflate had been be- 
ftowed upon one of the Regent’s favourites, who feized his houfe, 
and turned out his wife naked, in a cold night, into the open fields, 
where, before next morning, fhe became furioufly mad. Thisinjury 
made a deeper impreffion on him, than the benefit he had receiv- 
ed, and from that moment he vowed to be revenged upon the Re- 
gent. Party-rage ftrengthened and inflamed his private refentment. 
His kinfmen the Hamiltons applauded the enterprizé, The max- 
ims of that age juftified the moft defperate courfe he could take to 
obtain vengeance. He followed the Regent for fome time, and 
watched for an opportunity to ftrike the blow. He refolved at 
laft to wait till his enemy fhould arrive at Linlithgow, through 
which he was to pafs in his way from Stirling to Edinburgh. He 
took his fland in a wooden sallery, which had a window towards 
the ftreet; {pread a feathe -bed on the floor, to hinder the noife of 
his feet from being he .d; hung up a black cloth behind him, that 
his fhadow might not be obferved from without; and after all this 
preparation, calmly expected the Regent's approach, who had 
lodged during the night in a houfe not far diftant. Some indif- 
tinct information of the danger which threatened him, had been 
conveyed to the Regent, and he paid fo much regard to it, that 
he refolved to return by the fame gate through which he had en- 
tered, and to fetch a compafs round the town. But as the croud 
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Book V. about the gate was great, and he himfelf unacquainted with fear, 

E570. he proceeded dire@tly along the ftreet; and the throng of the people 
obliging him to move very flowly, gave the affaffin time to take fo 
true an aim, that he fhot him with a fingle bullet, through the 
lower part of his belly, and killed the horfe of a gentleman who 
rode on his other fide. His followers inftantly endeavoured to break 
into the houfe whence the blow had come, but they found the door 
ftrongly barricaded; and before it could be forced open, Hamilton 
had mounted a fleet horfe, which ftood ready for him at a back paf- 
fage, and was got far beyond their reach. The Regent died the 
fame night of his wound *. 


Hischarafter, THERE is no perfon, in that age, about whom hiftorians have 
been more divided, os whofe character has been drawn with fuch 
oppolite colours. Perfonal intrepidity, military fkill, fagacity and 
vigour in the adminiftration of civil affairs, are virtues, which even 
his enemies allow him to have poffeffed, in an eminent degree. 
His moral qualities are more dubious, and ought neither to be 
praifed, nor cenfured, without great referve, and many diftin@tions 
In a fierce age, he was capable of ufing ‘ictory with humanity, and 
of treating the vanquifhed with moderati&. A patron of learning 
which, among martial nobles, was either wknown, or defpifed 
Zealous for religion, to a degree, which diftinguifhed him, even 
at a time, when profeflions of that kind were not uncommon. 
His confidence in his friends was great, and inferior only to his 
liberality towards them, which knew no bounds. A difinterefted 
paffion for the liberty of his country, prompted him to oppofe the 
pernicious fyftem, which the Princes of Lorrain had obliged the 
Queen-mother to purfue. On Mary’s return into Scotland, he 
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